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.CONtolON dF WORDS. 

r » 

» 

“ There nothing more commoti/’ says the 
lively Voltaire, " than 4 read and to c<mv0r!.e to 
no purpose. ^In history, in morals, in law, in 
physics and in dmni^, he carhful of equivocai. 
TERMS.” One^o? the a boolc to 

prove that ««re %a%nQ WiSfdp|deRdid dot con- 
vey a« ambignotts iu^^n lifting. If 
we posse^‘^a|(j«^ W^ehi< ingenious dic- 
tionaries of « 8j^&^s^9SW not probably 
pro™ » 

is associ,ated .M with ideas, 

. vov n. {j^^^deies^ ^ , 


tONPUSIOK OF W&BDS. 

they may converse, or-controveiT^ei^y “ jtho crack 
of ddom!” This, with a ,!Kttler^ obstinacy , apd 
some agility in shifting, his ground, hia^^' the 
fortune of an opponent. While ohe patty is. wor- 
ried in disentangling a meaning, And the other is 
winding and unwinding about him with another, 
a word of the kind we have mentioned, carelessly 
or perversely slipped into an argument, may 
]>rolong it for a century or twp— as it has hap- 
pened! Vaugelas, who passed his whole life 
in the study of words, would not allow that the 
sense wSs to determine the meaning of words ; for, 
says he,'.it is the business of words to explain the 
sense, Kant for a long wliile discovered in lliis 
way a facility of arguing without end, as at this 
moment our political economists. “ I beseech 
yo^> ' exclmms a poetical critic, in the agony of a 
‘ confusion of words,’ " not to ask whether I mean 
this or that/” Our critic, convinced that he 
has made himself understood, grows immortal by 
obscurity! for he shows how a few sirnple words, 
notant^lligible, may admit of volumes of vindica- 
tion Throw out a word, capable of fifty senses, 
and you rafw fifty parties ! Should some friend of 
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peace ^abld th^iBfty to repose on oneseiEiSe.thiit 
innocent w<^d, no longer''' rin^n^ toc^i^n of 
a paity, would lie in fnrget£ulnes<» in the Dic- 
tionary. Still more provoking when an identity of 
meaning is only disguised by different modes of 
expression, and when the term has been closel> 
sifted, to their mutual astonishment, both parties 
discover the same thing lying under the bran and 
chaff after this heated operation. Plato and A»is- 
TpTLE probably agreed much better than the oppo- 
«^ite parties they raised up imagined j their differ- 
ence was in the manner of expmsimi, rather than 
in the points discussed. The NoShihalists and 
the Re susts, who once filled the world with their 
brawls, and from i^^regular words came to rt'gular 
blosvs, could never comprehend their alternate 
nonsense: though the Nominalists only denied 
what no one in his senses wotdd aifirm; and the 
Realists only contended -for what no one in his 
senses would deny; a hair’s breadth might have 
joined what the spirit of party had adored ! 

Dp we flatter ourseltes thatithc Ldgomachies 
of the Nominalists tmd l^e Redlistt> tartninated 

I ** 

f s V 

wfth these scnldwg ^himknaayJF Modern npii- 

a je 
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benscj weighed against the obsolete, may make 
the scales tremble for awhile, but it will lose its 
agreeable quality of freshness, and subside into 
an etjulpoise. We find their spirit still lurking 
among our own metaphysicians. LoJ the INo- 
mina lists and the Realists again!” exclaimed my 
learned friend, Sharon Turner, alluding to our 
modi'in doctrines on abstract ideas, on Avhich 
there is still a doubt, whether they are any thing 
more than generalising terms*. Leibnitz con- 
fused his philosophy by the term sufficient reason: 
for every existence, for every event, and for every 
truth, there must be a stiffiicient reason. This 
vagueness of language produced a perpetual mis- 
concq)tion, and Leibnitz was proud of his cqui- 
local triumphs, in always affording a new inter- 
pretation/ It is conjectured that he only em- 
ployed his term of stfficient reason, for the jdain 
simple word of cause. Even Locke, who has 
himself so admirably noticed the “ abuse of 
words,” has been charged with using vague and 
indefinite ones ; he has sometimes cmploy|d the 


' Turncr'v ITi-.t. of England, ii. 514. 
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wordb reflection, niind,m^ spirit in so indefinite a 
way, that they have confused his philosophy ;* thus 
by some ambiguous expressions, our great me- 
taphysician has been made to establish doctrines 
fatal to the immutability of moral distinctions. 
E>en the eagle-eye of the intellectual Newton 
grew dim in the obscurity of the language of 
Locke. We are astonished to discover that two 
Mich intellects should not comprehend the same 
ideas ; for Newton wrote to Locke, “ I beg your 
pardon for representing that you struck at the 
root of morality in a principle laid down in youi 
book of Ideas— and that I took you for a Hob- 
bist"^!” The difference of opinion between 
Locke and Reid is in consequence of an ambi- 
guity in the word jpnnripfe, as employed by Reid. 
The removal of a solitary word may cast a lu- 
minous ray over a whole body of philosophy: 
"If we had called the hifinite the ind^nite” says 
Condillac, in his Traitedes Sensations, “ by this 
small change of a word we should have avoided 

^ We owe tills curious unpublished letter to the zeal and 
tare of Vrofess^or Dugald Stewart, in his extellent Dlsser- 
tations 
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the error of imaginiuj^ that we have a J)ObitiM 
idea bf firom wlicnce many fa{§& rear 

somngs hate heen edrried od, ^ot bivly hy ineta- 
phybiciaiia, but even by geometricians.” The 
wcffd reason has been used with difierent, mean- 
ings by didbrcnt writers ; redsotdng and reason 
have been often confounded ; a man mayiiave an 
endless capacity W reasoning, vtithout being 
much influenced by reason, and to be reasonable, 
perhaps differs from both 1 Sd Moliere tells us, 

Rdie^rmef ehi Tcmploi de toute ma maisoiii ; 

Et Ic raisoiiDeiiient en banmt la liaison ! 

* 

In this reeeardb on* confoMoti of woids,” 
might enter tlm voluminous history of the 
founders of sects, wW have usually employed 
terme whi^ had no meaning attached to them, 
of were, so ambiguefua that their jreal notions 
have neveisbeen a(HU|ii^:nhettded ^'b^enne the most 
bhimeiical opinions have beeiiimputed toibunders 
of seets.(. We may instance that bf thf Jntino- 
ndafiSi, vilmdi^rcmarkable denomination explains 
expressing that tfae^trfire ** against 
fotiitdnr was John Agjiicola/ a fpl- 






Mer b»drke{kt 

Agric^Ws f(^^ -i^aliiii? thoit 


there was ine ^ocjh thing ns (li}i> o6r l^v^on de> 

pending op f4i%and net on works ; he declapned « 

** ’* 


against the Law ^God , . To i^irhat letigths s^c 
of his sect pushed this rerha)^ doctrine is known ; 
but the reeluelions ofthtf Ag^jUtp^habljr uevet 


will be! Bayle ppjasideyed hhh'ss, a harhdess 
dreamer in theoloj le^ho jhdd confitted'his hepd 
by Paul’s controvert p with the Jews ; but Mo» 
sheim, who bestows Ji this early reformer the 
epithets of ventSsi^t Ad 'windy and 

crafty ! or, as his translator has it^ charges him 


with " vanity* presumption, “and artifice,** tells us 
by the term ** lawf* Agricola <mly meant the ten 


commandments of Moses^^whltdi, he considered 

^ ^ I, I 

Were abrogated by tlm ' 0 uspeh hwj SlfdeM^ed for 
the Jews and not for t^e OhxWians. Agricola, 
then, by the words the ^ taw td God,** pttd ** that 
there whs no thhig 6» sfn^** must have smd 
one thing and Ateaut anoth^l Thia ap||baia^ to 
have beer^theoase sidtH the 

sixtemi^4c^tui^; 

“ thdr want oi'^ke^^^lnS^mktms!V in ex- 
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pressing then' .N'ew/me«fo,.hen^c thiE^ real sciiti- 
)nents have been misunderstoo^t” There evidently. 
])re vailed a great " confusion of words” among 
them! The grace. the grae^ 

(^icace of tljie Jansenist^ and the Jesuits, show the 
shifts ond stratageins by which nonsense may be 
dignified. “ Whether all men received from 
God siipicienlgi'we iov their conversion ?” was an 
inquiry some unhappy mett^^ .Isical th'eologist set 
afloat : the Jesuits/ accoij^^g to their worldly 
system of making men’s col '^iences easy, aflirmed 
it; but the Janseuists insiKif^, that this siffficienl 
grace would never be efftcaciotts, unless accompa- 
nied hy special grace. ' ^ Then hiffkient grace, 
which hwnt efficacious, is a contradiction in terms, 
and worse, a hei^sy!” triumphantly cried the Je- 
suits exiiDTlh^o tlidr-adversaries. This “ con- 
fusion of words” thickened, till the Jesuits intror 
duced in this logomachy with the Jausenists, papal 
bulls, royal edict.s, and a regiment of dragoons! 
The Janseuists, in despair, appealed to miracles 
and prodigies, which they got up for public re- 

' -A 

presentation ; but;,above all, to their Pascal,u'hose 
ipuuortal satire the Jesuits really felt was at once 
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“ s-ufficicnt and efficacious,” though the dragoons, 
in settling a “ confusion of words,” ’did not boast 
of inferior success to Pascal’s. Former ages had, 
indeed, witnessed even a more melancholy lo- 
gomachy, in the Honioousion and tlie Homoiou- 
smu! An event which Boileau has immor- 
talised by some line verses, which, in his famous 
sratire on L* Equivoque , for reasons best known to 

the Sorbonne, were left out of the text. 

« 

D’uiic syJ/ole hn\)\c uu saint mot augmente^ 

Uoniplit tons los osprits d'aigreures si meurtrieres — 

Tu lis d<ins uue guerre ct si tristo et si longiic 
Perir tant dc Chretiens, Martyrs d*une dlpthongav ' 

Whether the Son was similar to the substance 
of the Father, or of the same substance, depended 
on the diphthong o/, which was alternately re- 
j<,’cted and received. Had they earlier discovered 
what at length they agreed on, that the words 
denoted what was incomprehensible, it would 
have saved thousands, as a witness describes, 
" from tearing one another to pieces.” 'riiere 
have been few councils, or synods, where the 
oiuis.siou or additioii of a word or a phrase 
iniglit not have terminated an interminable lo- 
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goraachy! At the councU of Basle^ fdr the con- 
venience of the disputaixtSi John de^ccubia drew 
up a treatise of md^lined wordsi chiefly to de- 
termine the signification of the particles 
bi/, but, and except, which it seems were per- 
petually occasioning fresh disputes among the 
Hussites and the Bohemians. Had Jerome of 
Prague known, like oUr Shakespeare, the virtue 
of an IF, or agreed with Hobbes, that should 
not have been so positive in the use of the verb is 
— ^he might have been spared from the flames. The 
.philosopher of Malmsburyhas declared,that" Per- 
haps Judgment was nothing else, but the composi- 
tion or joining of two names of things, or modes, 
by the verb is.” In modern times the popes have 
more’ skilfully ffeed the church from this ‘^con- 
fusion of words*” * His( holhiess; ion one occasionj 
standing in equal terror of the court of France, 
who protected the Jesi:^t»;j and of the court of 
Spain, who mamtainOd' the* tiatise of tlie Do^ 
minioans, contrived* a phrase, where ’4f^eomma oi 
a faU stop placed at -tlic beginning or ;the end, 
purported that his holinesS'tqleratedthe dpinions 
which he condtenihed;;%hd WHeflthe rival parties 
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<lesp*atclied deputations to the court of Rome to 
plead for the pcriod>and to ad\ocate the comma: 
in this " eonfusion of words,” his holiness threvs 
an unpunctuated copy to tlie parties ; nor was it 
hih fault, but that of the spirit of party, if the 
ra^e of the one could not subside into a comma, 
nor that of the other close by a full period ? 

In politics, what evils ha\ e resulted from ab- 
stract terms to which no ideas are affixed I Such 
as " The Equality of Man — the Sovereignty 

or the Majesty of the People — Loyalty- Reform 

* 

— even Liberty herself !— Public opinion— Public 
interest”— and other abstra^'t notions, which have 
excited the hatred or the ridicule of the vulgar. 
Abstract ideas, as sounds, have been used as watch- 
words; the combatants will be usually found 
willing to fight for words to. which, perhaps, not 
one of them have attached any settled significa- 
tion. This is admirably touched on^by Locke, 
in his chapter of “ Abuse of Words ” “ Wisdom, 
Glory, Grace, &c. are wordR^-freq^ept enough in 
every man’s mouth ; but if a gr^at mi^ny of those 
who use thcdi should be, Mkodr what they mean 
by tjbiem^.they wqu][4 at 'a and kivow 
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not what to answer — a plain proof that tliough 
they have learned those sounds, and have them 
ready at their tongue’s end, yet there arc no 
determined ideas laid up in their ininds which 
arc to he expressed to others by them.”' 

It 

When the American exclaimed that he was 
not represented in the House of Commons, be- 
cause he Avas not an elector, he was told that a 
very small part of the people of England were 
electors. As they could not call this an actual 

representation, they inA'ented a new name for it, 

» 

and called it a virtual one. It imposed on the 
English nation, Avho'/ould not object that others 
should be taxed rather than themselves ; but with 
the Americans it was a sophism ! And this virtual 
representation instead of an actual 6ne, termin- 
ated in our separation ; “ which," says Mr. Flood, 
“ at the time appeared to have swept away most 
of our glory and our territory ; forty thousand 
lives, and one hundred millions of treasure !” 

That fatal- expression which Rousseau had in- 
troduced, L'Egaliil: des hbmmes, whicli finally 
involved the happiness of a whole people; had he 
lijEfl, he had probably shown how ill his coun- 
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try ’had understood. He could only have re- 
ferred in his imnd to political equality, but not 
an equality of possessions, of property, of au- 
thority, destructive of soeial order and of moral 
duties, which must exist among every people. 
" Liberty,” " Equality,” and “ Reform,” innocent 
words! sadly ferment the brains of those who 
cannot affix any definite notions to them ; they 
are like those chimerical fictions in law, %vhich 
declare “ the sovereign immortal; proclaim his 
ubiquity in various places and irritate the feel- 
ings of the populace, by assuming that ‘'the king 
cans never do wrong !” When we listen so fre- 
quently to such abstract tetms as " the majesty 
of the people” — " the spvereignty of, the people” 
— whence the inference that “ all power is de- 
rived from the people,” we can form no. definite 
notions : it is " la confusion of words,” contradict- 
ing all the political experience our studies or 
our observations furnish ; for sovereignty is esta- 
blished to rule, to conduct, and to settle the 
vacillations and quick. passions of the multitude. 
Puhlic opitiiqn expi:esses too of^cn the ideas of 
one party in place, and jpufi^ic interest thoae ojf .an- 
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other party out ! Political axio&vs from thd cir- 
cumstance of. having the notions attached to them 
unsettled, ore applied to the most opposite ends! 
“ In the time of the French Directory,” observes 
an Italian philosopher of profound views, ** in 
the revolution of Naples, the democratic faction 
pronounced that * Every act of a tyrannical go- 
vernment is in its origin illegal a proposition 
which at first sight seems self-evident, but which 
went to render all existing laws impracticable. 
The doctrine of the illegality of the acts of a 
tyrant was proclaimed by Brutus and Cicero, in 
the name of the s&atAQt against the populace , who 
had favoured Cwsar’s perpetual dictatorship ; and 
the populace of Paris avtuled thmnselves of it, 
against the National Assembly” 

This “ confusion of words,” in time-serving 
politics, has too often confounded right and 
wrong; and artful men, driven into a corner, 
and intent only on its possession, have found no 
d^culty in folving doubts, and reconciling con- 
tradictions, Our own history, iu revolutionary 
times, abounds with dangerous examples from all 
■ties; of specious hypotheses for compliance 
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witH the goverameut of the day, or the passions 
of })arliament« Here is an instance- in which the 
subtle confuser of words pretended to substitute 
two consciences, by utterly depriving a man of 
any! When the unhappy Charles the First 
pleaded, tliat to pass the bill of attainder against 
the Earl of Strafibrd was against his conscience, 
that remarkable character of " boldness and im- 
piety,” as Clarendon characterises Williams, Arch- 
bishop of York, on this argument of cmiscknce 
(a simple word enough), demonstrated "that there 
were two sorts of conscience, public and private ; 
that his public conscience as a king might dis- 
pense with his private conscience as a man !” Such 
was the ignominious argument which decided the 
fate of that great victim of state! It was an 
impudent " confusion of words,” when Prynne (in 
order to quiet the consdences of those who were 
uneasy at warring with the king) observed, that 
the statute ofSdth Edward 111. run in the singu- 
lar number*-^* If a man shall levy war against the 
king” and, therefore, could not be extended to the 
houses, whq are many and pnWic perseriS- Lator, 
we find Sherlock blest with thfe Bpiiit of Williams, 
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the Jirehbishqp of York, wJionci, jite't Jefi.t 

When some did not know liow to char/ye and to 
discharge themseh es of tlie oaths to. Jaines 
Second and to Williajn the Third, this confounder 
of words discovered that tliere were two rights, . 
as the other had that there were two consciences 
one was a providential right, and the other a 
legal right : one person might very righteously 
claim and take a thing, and another as. righteously 
hold and keep it ; but that whoever ^ot the better, 
had the providential right by possession; and 
since all authority comes from God, the people 
were obliged to transfer their allegiance to liim 
as a king of God’s making ; so that he who hpd 
the providential right, necessarily had the legal 
one ! a very simple discovery, which must, how-,, 
ever, have cost him some pains ; for this . con- 
founder of words was himself confounded, by.; 
twelve answers by nonjurors !>j A Frpncli jpoli- , 
tician of this stamp recently wa^ sus{xetidedgfr.om 
his lectureship, for asserting’ that the possession 
of the soil was a right ; by, which principle, anp 
khigreigning over a country, whether by treachery, 
crime, and usurpation, was a legitimate sovereign. 
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For this convenient principle the lecturer was 
tried, and declared not guilty — ^by "persons who 
have lately found their advantage in a confusion 
of words. In treaties between nations, a “ con- 
fusion of words” has been more particularly 
studied ; and that negotiator has conceived him- 
self most dexterous who, by this abuse of words, 
has retained an arriere-pensh which may fasten 
or loosen the ambiguous expression he had so 
cautiously and so finely inlaid in his mosaic of 
treachery. A scene of this nature I draw out 
of “ Mesnager’s Negotiation with the Court of 
England.” When that secret agent of Louis 
XIV. was negotiating a peace, an insuperable 
difficulty arose respecting the acknowledgment 
of the Hanoverian succession. It was absolutely 
necessary, on this delicate point, to quiet the 
anxiety of the English public, anu our allies ; 
but though the French king was willing to 
recognise Anne’s title to the throne, yet the 
settlement in the house of Hanover was in-, 
compatible with French interests and French 
honour. Mesnager told Lord Bolingbroke that 
" the king, his master, would cons|ut to any 
VOL. n. (Ntw 8€n€S.J * ^ 
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such article, looking the other way,* as might dis- 
engage him from the obligation of that agreement, 
as the occasion should present.” This ambiguous 
language was probably understood by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke: at the next conference his lordship 
informed the secret agent, “ that the queen could 
not admit of any explanations, ’whatever her in- 
tentions might be; that the succession was settlerl 
by act of parliament ; that as to the private senti- 
ments of the queen, or of any about her, he could 
say nothing. All this was said with such an air, 
as to let me understand that he gave a secret 
assent to what I had proposed, &c. ; but he de- 
sired me to drop the discourse.”- — Thus two great 
negotiators, both equally urgent to conclude the 
treaty, found an insuperable obstacle occur, which 
neither could control. Two honest men would 
have parted ; but the skilful “ confoundcr of 
words,” the French diplomatist, hit on an ex- 
pedient; he wrote the words wht^lt afterwards 
appeared in the preliminaries, " that Louis XIV. 
will acknowledge the que^ of Great Britain in 
that quality, as also the success^ qf the’craum 
'^according to thd ip^sitNT SETTLEMBiiiT.” ^*The 
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English agent/’ adds the Frenchman, " would 
have had me add — on the house of* Hanover, but 
this I entreated him not to desire of me.” The 
term present settlement, then, was that article 
which was looking the other way, to disengage 
his master from the obligation of that agreement 
as occasion should present ! that is, that Louis 
XIV. chose to understand by the present 
SETTLEMENT, the old onc, by which the British 
crown was to be restored to the Pretender! 
Anne and the English nation were to under- 
stand it in their own sense— as the new one, which 
transferred it to the house of Hanover ! 

When politicians cannot rely upon each other’s 
interpretation of one of the commonest words in 
our language, how can they possibly act together ? 
The Bishop of Winchester has proved tliis ob- 
servation, by the remarkable anecdote of the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt, who, with a view 
to unite parties, were to hold a conference on 
FAIR and EQUAL terms. His grace did not object 
to the word pair, but the word equal was moi*e 
specific and limited; and, for. a necessary pre- 
liminary, he^reqpested Mr. Pitt to, inform him 
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what he understood by the word eqdai. ? Whether 
Pitt was puzzkd by the question, or would not 
deliver up an arriere pensh, he put off the ex- 
planation to the conference. But the duke would 
not meet Mr. Pitt till the word was explained ; 
and that important negotiation was broken off, 
by not explaining a simple word which appeared 
to require none ! 

There is nothing more fatal in language than 
to wander from the popular acceptation of words; 
and yet this popular sense cannot always accord 
with precision of ideas, for it is itself subject to 
great changes. 

Another source, therefore, of the abuse of 
words, is that mutability to which, in the course 
of time, the verbal edifice is doomed, as well as 
more substantial ones. A familiar instance pre- 
sents itself in the titles of tyrant, parasite, and 
sophist, originally honourable distinctions. The 
abuses of dominion made the appropriated title of 
kings odious t the title of a magistrate, who had 
tk&are of the public granaries of com, at length 
applied to a wretched flatterer for a dinner; 
and absurd philosbphers occasioned' a mere de- 
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tLoifiiq^^on to become a by-name. To employ such 
terms in theif primitive sense would now confuse 
all ideas; yet there is an affectation of erudition 
which has frequently revived terms sanctioned 
by antiquity. . Bishop Watson entitled his vindi- 
cation of the Bible " an apology:” this word, 
in its primitive sense, had long been lost for 
the multitude, whom he particularly addressed 
in this work, and who could only understand it 
in the sense they are accustomed to. Unques- 
tionably, many of its readers have imagined that 
the bishop was offering an excuse for a belief in 
the Bible, instead of a vindication of its truth. 
The word impertinent by the ancient jurisconsults, 
or law-counsellors, who gave their opinions on 
cases, was used merely in opposition to pertinent 
— raUo pertinens is a pertinent reai^on, that is, a 
reason pertaining to the cause in question ; and a 

ratio impertinenSt an impertinent reason, is an ar- 
^ « 

gument mt pertaining to t^e subject. But inyier- 
lineni originally meant neither absurdity, nor rude 
intrusion, as it does in our present popular sense. 
The learned Arnauld having characterised q reply 
of one of his adversariea by the epithet imper- 
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iincnt, whon blamed for the freedom of his lan- 
guage, explained his meaning by giving this hi- 
story of the word, which applies to our own lan- 
guage. Thus also with us, the word hiMJferent 
has entirely changed : an historian, whose work 
was indifferenUy written, would formerly have 
claimed our attention. In the Liturgy it is 
prayed that ^'magistrates may indifferently mini- 
ster justice." Indifferently originally meant im- 
partially. The word extravagant, in its primitive 
signification, only signified to digress from the 
subject. The Decretals, or those letters from the 
popes deciding on points of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, were at length incorporated with the canon 
law, and were called extravaganthy 'wandering out 
of the body of the canon law, being confusedly 
dispersed through that collection. When Luther 
bad the Decretals publicly burnt at Witteraburgh, 
the insult was designed for the pope,rather than as 
a condemnation of the canon law itself. Suppose, 
in the present case, two persons of opposite opi- 
nions. The catholic, who had said that the de- 
cre^f^ were extravagant, might not have intended 
to' depreciate them, or make any concession to 
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confuisipn of words has. the 
cmnmQti sense, of the Scotch metaphysicians intro- 
duced into philosophy! There, are no words, per- 
haps^, in the language, wliich inay be so^ differ- 
ently interpreted,; and Professor Dugald Stewart 
has colleeted, in . a. curious note, in the second 
volume of his " Phyosophy of .the human Mind,” 
a singular variety of, its opposite significations. 
The Latin phrase, sensm communis, may, in va- 
rious passages of Cicero„ be translated by our 
jdirase common sense; but, on other occasions, it 
means something different ; the sensus communis 
of the schoolmen is quite another thing, and is 
synonymous with conception, and referred to the 
scat of intellect; with Sir John Davies, in liis 
curious metaphysical poem, cow»io» ^mcis used 
as imagination. It created a controversy with 
Beattie, pud Reid ; and Reid, who introduced this 
vague ambiguous phrase in philosophical lan- 
often understood the term in its ordinary 
acceptation. This change of the meaning of 
words, which is constently recurring in metaphy- 
sical disputes, has made that curious but obscure 
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bcicDce liable to this objection of Hobbe^i,*' r/itb 
many words making nothing understoodtl” 

Controversies have been keenly ^[itated about 
the principles of. morals, which resolve entirely 
into verbal disputes, or at most into questions of 
arrangement and classification of little compara* 
tive moment to the points at issue. This ob- 
servation of Mr. Dugald Stewart’s might be illus- 
trated by the fate of the numerous inventors of 
systems of thinking or morals, who have only 
employed very different and even opposite terms 
in appearance, to express the same thing. Some, 
by tlicir mode of philosophising, have strangely 
unsettled, the words self-interest and self-love; 
and their misconceptions have sadly misled the 
votaries of these sj^tems of morals ; as others also, 
by such vague terms as ** utility, fitness,” Jkc. 

When Epicurus asserted tKat the sovereign 
good consisted \nplehsure, opposing the unfeel- 


ing austerity of the stoifes by the softness of plea- 
surable emotiohs^’^iiis principle was' soon disre- 
garded ; while his Viord, perhaps chosen in the 
'spi^* df phtadok, was warmly adopted by the 
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senPUalM/ E|»tctirus, of whotti Sonoma has drawn 
so bcautifuil a domestic scene, in Whose garden a 
ioaf, a Cy theridean cheese, and a draught which 
did not inflame thirst*, was the sole banquet, 
would have started indignantly at 

“ The fattest hog in Epicurus’ stye ! " 

Such arc Ihc facts which illustrate that principle 
in " the abuse of words,” which Locke calls " an 
affected obscurity arising from applying old 
words to new^ or unusual, significaiions.” 

The plainest words, by accidental associations, 
may suggest the most erroneous conceptions, and 
have been productive of the greatest errors. In the 
famous Bangorian controversy, one of the writers 
excites asmileby acomplaint,arismg firomhis views 
of the signification of a plain word, whose meaning 
he thinks had been changed by the contending 
parties. He says, « the word ewntry, like a great 
manjr others, such as church and Mr^dom, is, by 
the Bishop of Bangor’s leave, become to signify 
a^colkction qf ideas yery differenffrom its c/nghwl . 

with some it impUe8>|w;ri^, u[ith others 


* Sen, Epist. SI. 
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private opinioni with most interest,' viiaA) per- 
haps, iu time, may signify some other, eouniry. 
When this good innocent word has been tossed 
backwards and forwards a little longer, some new 
reformer of language may arise to reduce it to its 
primitive signification— Me real interest of Great 
Britain !” The antagonist of this controversialist 
probably retorted on him his own term of the real 
interest, which might be a very opposite one, ac- 
cording to their notions ! It has been said, with 
what truth I know not, that it was by- a mere 
confusion of words that Burke was enabled to 
alarm the great Whig families, by showing them 
their fate in that of the French noblesse; they 
were misled by the similitude of names. The 
French had as little resemblance with our 

nobility, as they have to the Mandarines of China. 
However it may be in this case, certain it is, that 
the same terms misapplied, have often raised 
those delusive notions termed false analogies. It 
was long imagined in this country, that the 
parUdments of France were somewhat akin to 
our oWn; but these assemblies were very differ- 
ent]^ constituted, consisting only, of lawyers in 
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cotiilis of law. A misliomet* confuses all argu- 
ment. There is a trick which consists in bestow- 
ing good names on bad things. Vices, thus veiled, 
are introduced to us as virtues, according to an 
old poet, , 

" As drankenaess, goodrfellowship ve calll” 

Sir Thomas Wiat. 

Or the reverse, when loyalty may be ridiculed as 

" The right divine of kings— -to govern wrong !” 

The most innocent reci-eations, such as the drama, 
dancing, dress, have been anathematised by puri- 
tans, while philosophers have written elaborate 
treatises in their defence— the enigma is solved, 
when wc discover that these words- suggested a 
set of opposite notions to each. 

But the nominalists and the realists, and the 
ilociores fuvdatimmi, resolutissimi, r^lgentes, 
profun^, and extaUdf have left tins heir-loom 
of logomachy to a race as subtile and irrefraga- 
ble! An extraordinary scene has recently been 
performed by a now company of actors, in the 
modem comedy of Political Economy; and the 
whole dialogue has been carried on in an inimita- 
ble ** cmifusion of words!” This. reasoning, and 
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unreasoning fra|;erpity . ne^tsr use - a ils a 

term, but for un explanatiou, and, whiiih employed 
by them all, signi^es pjpposite th^gs, but, never, 
the plainest ! Is it nof, therefore,, strange, that- 
they cannot yet tell us .what sue richejf? what is i 
rent? what is value ?, Monsieur Say, t^ niost 
sparkling of them all^ assures us that the English; 
writers arc obscure, by tbeir confounding, like . 
Smith, the denomination of lahowr. The viva- 
cious Gaul cries , out to the grave Briton, Mr. 
Malthus, " If I consent to employ your word 
labour, you must understand me,” so and so ! Mr. 
Malthus says, "Commodities are not exchanged 
for commodities only; they are also exchai^ed 
for labour;” and when the hypochondriac En- 
glishman with dismay, foresees "the glut of mar- 
kets,” and concludes that we may produce juore 
than we can ^consume, the paradoxical , Monsieur 
Say discovers, that " commodities”, is a wrong . 
wprd, for it ^ves,a wrong idea; it^sh^d be.' 
"productions!” for his axiom is, jthat " produe?/ 
tions can only be purchased with ,j»rqdunti<>ns.”.. 
Mq^, it -seems^; a^ording to dictionary ideas, 
ha^u existence in his vocabulary; for Monsieur 
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Hay \ias formed a sort of Berkleian conception of 
wealth, being immaterial, while we confine our 
views to its materiality. Hence ensues from this 
** confusion of words,” this most brilliant paradox ; 
that " a glutted market is not a proof that we 
produce too muchf but that we produce too Ullk / 
for in that case there is not enough produced to 
exchange with what is produced !” As Frenchmen 
excel in politeness and impudence. Monsieur Say 
adds, " 1 revere Adam Smith ; he is my master ; 
but this first of political economists did not under^ 
stand all the phenomena of production and con- 
sumption which I leave to the ablest judge, 
Mr. Ricardo, to decide in a commentary on Adam 
Smith, if he will devote his patriotism and his 
genius to so excellent a labour. But we, who 
remain uninitiated in this mystery of explaining 
the operations of trade by metaphysical ideas, and 
raising up theories to conduct those who never 
theorise, can only start at the ** confusion of 
words,” and leave this blessed inheritance to our 
sons, if ever the science survives the logomachy. 

Caramuel, a famous Spanisih bishop, was a 
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grand architect of words. Ingenious in 
theory, his errors were confined to his practice : 
he said a great deal and meant nothing ; and by 
an exact dimension of his intellect, taken at. the 
time, it appeared that " he had genius in the 
eighth degree, eloquence in the fifth, but judg- 
ment only in the second !” This great man would 
not read the ancients ; for he had a notion that 
the moderns must have acquired all they pos- 
sessed, with a good deal of their own “ into the 
bargain.” Two hundred and sixty-two works, 
difiering in breadth and length, besides his ma- 
nuscripts, attest, that if the world would read his 
writings, they could need no other; for which 
purpose his last work always referred to the 
preceding ones, and could never be comprehended 
till his readers possessed those which were to 
follow. As he had the good sense to perceive 
that metaphysicians abound in obscure and 
equivocal terms, to avoid this " confusion of 
words,” he invented a jargon of his own ; and to 
make " confusion worse confounded,” projected 
gj^mmars aud vocabularies by which we were to 
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learn it ; but it is supposed that he was tWe only 
mail who understood himself. He put every 
author in dcspmr by the works which he an- 
nounced. This famous architect of words, 
however, built more labyrinths than he could 
always get out of, notwithstamling \i\s“ cahaUstical 
grammar,” and his audacious grammar*.” Yet 
this great Caramuel, the critics have agreed, was 
nothing but a puffy giant, with legs too weak 
for his bulk, and only to be accounted as a hero 
amidst a confusion of words.” 

Let us dread the fate of Caramuel ! and before 
we enter into discussion with the metaphysician, 
first settle what he means by the nature of ideas; 
with the politician, his notion of liherii/ und 
equality; with the divine, what he deems ortho- 
dox; with the political economist, what he con- 
siders to be value and rent! By this means we 
may avoid, what is perpetually recurring ; that 
extreme laxity or vagueness of words, which 

* Baillet gives the date^ and planaof these grammars. The 
vabalistiv was published in Bruxelles, 1642, in 12mo. Th(‘ 
audacious was in folio, printed a£ Pi ankfort 1654, — Jugemeus 
des Savans, Tome II. .3*"® partie. 
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makes every writer, or speaker, complain of his 
predecessor, .and atteinpt,.i^Oino^|ne8,,iiot in the 
best temper, to define and to settle the significa- 
tion of what the witty South calls " those rabble- 
charming words, which carry so much wild-fire 
wrapt up in them.” 
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POLITICAL NICK-NAMES. 

PoUTiCAL ctdttmtiy b 9 ud to have been re- 
duced Ind^anturt^ Uhe thaiof logic, by the Jesnitfi. 
This itself may be a political cahitimy ! A ponrer- 
ful body, who themselves had practised the arti- 
fices of calumniators, may, in their turn, often 
have been calumniated. The passage in question 
was drawn out of one of the classical authors 
used in their colleges. Bttsembaum, a German 
Jesuit, had composed, in duodecimo, a " Medulla 
Theolog^ moralis,*’ where, amongother casuistical 
propositions, there was found lurking in this old 
Jesuit’s “marrow” one which favoured rcgiride 
and assassination ! Fifty editions of the book had 
passed unnoticed ; till a new one appearing at the 
critical moment of Damien’s attempt, the duo- 
decimo of the old scholastic Jesuit, which had no\v 
been amplified by its commentators into two 
folios, was considered not merely ridiculous, hut 
as dangerous. It was burnt at Tmilonse, in 17<?7> 

by order of the parliament, and condemned at 

♦ 

Paris. An Italian Jesuit published an “ apolog) ” 
voi,. H. ('New Series. J ' n 
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for this theory” of assassination, and the same 
flames devourfed it! Whether Busemhaum de- 
served the honour bestoivcd on his ingenuity, the 
reader may judge by the ])assage itself. 

“ Whoever would ruin a person, or a govern- 
ment, must begin this operation by spreading 
calumnies, to defame the person or the govern- 
ment; for unquestionably the calumniator will 
always find a great number of persons inclined 
to believe him, or to side with him ; it therefore 
follows, that whenever the object of such ca- 
lumnies is once lowered in credit by such means, 
he will soon lose the reputation and power founded 
on that credit, and sink under the permanent and 
vindictive attacks of the calumniator." This is 
the politics of Satan — ^the evil principle which 
regulates so many things in this world. The 
enemies of the Jesuits have formed a list of great 
names who had become the victims of such 
atrocious Machiavelism*. 

This has been one of the arts practised by all 
political parties. Their first weak invention is 

* See RccueiJ Clironologique ct Awalytique dc tout ce <|iii :i 
fait en Portugal Ja SociSte de Jesugr. ' Vol. ii. sect. 406. 
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to attach to a new faction a contemptible or an 
opprobrious uick-namc. In the history of the 
revolutions of Europe, whenever a new party has 
at length established its independence, the ori- 
ginal denomination which had been fixed on them, 
marked by the passions of the party which be- 
stowed it, strangely contrasts with the name 
finally established! 

The first revolutionists of Holland incurred the 
contemptuous name of " Les Gueux,” or the Beg- 
gars, The Duchess of Parma inquiring about them, 
the Count of Barlamont scornfully described them 
to be of this class ; and it was flattery of the Great 
which gave the name currency. The Hollanders 
accepted the name as much in defiance as with in- 
dignation, and acted up to it. Instead of broaches 
in their hats, they wore little wooden platters, such 
as beggars used, and foxes’ tails instead of feathers. 
On the targets of some of these Gueux they in- 
scribed, Rather Turkish than Popish !” and had 
the print of a cock eroyiing, out of whose mouth 
w as a label Vive ks Guetix , par tout le monde! 
which was every where set up, and was the fa- 
vourite sign of their inns. The protestants in 
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Ffance, after’ a of hick-haihes' to irfender 

them contemptible, such as ChristodiM) because 
thby Would onlytalk about 'Christ, ^ihiita1f''t6''^6ur 
pu^tans, ahtf ParpdiltoU, a small base coin,’ which 
tiiey ddkfusly ap^Hed to them; ht leii^h settled 
in'the'wbll-kliown te^rm o^ Hd^utnotsi Of which 
the origin was , probably derivfed from their 
hiding themselves in secfet placesi and appearing 
at night,, like king Hugon, the great hobgoblin 
of France; the term has been 'prOseiwed by an 
Oarthen vessel without feet, used in cookery, 
u’hich served the Huguenots on meagre days to 
dreSs their meat, and to avoid observation ; a 
curibUs instance. Where a thing still in use proves 
Ithe circumstance connected with it. ’ 

* Ihb atrobioiis insurrection, called La Jacquerie, 
Hiras a terra which originated in cruel derision. 

-j ^ ^ ’ .1 -» 

When ’John ofFrance was a prisoner in England, 
hiS' kingdom appeats fnhaWbeen desolaied^y its 
Vi^tched nobles, who, in tlm’induli^oncef Of ^eir 
paeons, ^et nb limits ’tb^their luaury' and their 
eitortion. Theydespbiled their peasmitry ivith- 
Out mercyjand'whenth^ecbniplained; and e^en 
refUbWched^this tyrantilebi- nbbili^IWift -having 
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fofsaken their i^overcign, they; .W€^o told that 
Jacque bon hotmie must pay for all. But Jack 
good-man came forward in person — ^such a leader 
appeared under |;his fatal name, and the pea- 
sants revolting in piadness, and being joined by 
all the cut-throats and thieve;; of PaiiSj at once 
pronounced condemnation ou eve;ry gentleman 
in France! Froissart has the horrid narrative; 
twelve thousand of these Jacques bon hommes ex- 
piated their crimes ; but the Jacqidrie^ who had 
received their first appellation ip derision, as- 
sumed it as their nom de guetre. 

In the spirited Memoirs of the Puke of Guise, 
written by himself, of his enterprise against the 
kingdom of Naples, we dnd a curious account,, pf 
this political art of marking people by odious 
nick-names. " Gennaro and Vicenzo,” says th^ 
duke, " cherished underhand, that.ayersion (the 
rascality had for the better sort, of citizens and 
civUer people, .\fho,,by the insolenq^ tlmy 
suffered fropa .these, npt unjustly hated^ them. 
The belter class iuhabjtapg.the suburbs of, the 
Virgin ^^ere.eaBfd iJmhcha^txgxv\ the ordinary 
sort of people fcoohithe paipp^pf both ju 
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French and English an old word for a leprous b6g- 
gar, and hence, the lazaroni of Naples. We can 
easily conceive the evil eye of a lazar when he en- 
countered a black cloak! The Duke adds — “Just 
a.s at the beginning of the revolution, the rcvolters 
in Flanders formerly took that of beggars; those 
of Guienne that of eaters ; those of Normandy 
that of hare-Jeet ; and of Beausse and Soulogne, 
of •woollen-pattens” In the late French revolu- 
tion, we observed the extremes indulged by 
both parties chiefly concerned in revolution — the 
wealthy and the poor ! The rich, who, in de- 
rision, called their humble fellow-citizens by the 
contemptuous term of sansrculottes, provoked a 
reacting injustice from the populace, who, as a 
dreadful return for only a .slight, rendered the 
iimoccut term of aristocrate a signal for plunder 
or slaughter ! 

It is a curious fact that the French verb 
fronder, as well as the noxm Jrondettr, are used 
to describe those who condemn the measures of 
government; and, more extensively, designates 
any hyperbolical and malignant criticism, or any 
sort of condemnation. These words have been only 
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inti^duced into the language since the intrigues 
of Cardinal De Retz succeeded in raising a faction 
•igainst Cardinal Mazarine, known in French hi- 
story by the nick-name of the Frondeurs, or the 
Slingers. It originated in pleasantry, although 
it became the pass-word for insurrection in 
France, and the odious name of a faction. A 
wit observed, that the parliament were like 
those school-boys, who fling their stones in the 
pits of Paris, and as soon as they sec the Lieu- 
lenant Civil, run away ; but are sure to collect 
again whenever he disappeared. The comparison 
was lively, and formed the burthen of songs; 
and afterwards, when affairs W’ere settled be- 
tween the king and the parliament, it was more 
particularly applied to the faction of Cardinal 
Dc Retz, who still held out. "We encouraged 
the apjdication,” says De Retz ; " for we ob- 
served that the distinction of a name heated 
the minds of people; and one evening we re- 
solved to wear hat-strings in the form, of slings. 

A hatter, who might be trusted with the secret, 
made a great number as a new fashion, and which 
were worn by many wlto did not i^nderstand the 
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joke ; wc nursclved were the last to ad6|>t tltcm, 
that the invention might not appetir to have 
come from us. The effeet of this trifle was im- 
mense; every fashionable article was how to 
assume the shape of a sling; bread, hatd» glovesi 
handkerchief, fans, &c.i smfl we ourselves became 
more in fhshion Ky this folly, than by what was 
cssentiak” This revolutionary term was never 
forgotten by the French, a circumstance which’ 
might have been considered as prognostic of that 
after revdlution, which De Retz had the ima- 
gination to project, hut not the daring to esta- 
blish. We see, however, this great politician, 
confessing the advantage his party derived by 
encouraging the application of a by-nam^ which 
served ** ttnheat the minds of people" 

It is a curious niretunstancue that I thodd have 
to recount in this.chapter; on Political d^ick- 
namesr.a familiAP term witiimll loVefs of art, 
that of iSilkamtte H. >Tfais ia wdil lundemtop^wm 
a ilk{ckpFi^ ; bvS ith more nrixaordnmrydhab 
^ ^ nnifffirsidly: ude^ted should not hd 

ibui^innnydiotioniu^itiiher’w ikibx>fdi*Ata>‘ 
demct or in Todd’s, mid hat ^iot'hven been pro- 
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it b^quite indispeosable^ in Millin’s 
DiCAomtair^ '4&s B^auaf^Arts I It is little su- 
!^ected<ihai thia'Jiibeceilti term originated in a 
political mck-namet Silkfmtte Vras minister of 
state m Fsrattco in *17^9} that period was a cri- 
tical onei the tieaswy was in an exhausted con- 
dition,^ and Silhouette, a vAty honest man, who 
would hdd no intercourse with financiers or 
loan-mon^rs, could conMre no other expedient 
to prevent a national bankruptcy, than excessive 
economy, tmd interminable reform! Paris was 
not tliat metiopolis, no more than London, where 
a Plato Or a Zeno could long be minister of state, 
without incurring all the ridicule of the wretched 
wits ] 4t first they pretended to take his advice, 
merely to laugh at him!—- they cut their coats 
ritoiier, and word them without sleeves; they 
tmned tiiehr gold snuf&>boxe8 intd rough wooden 
ones; and^thd ttcfw-'&riiiotted portraits were now 
<nl}h<prbfilds'ofth &ce, traced by a black pencil 
On the, shaflnw oast by a candle on white paper ! 
AU the fa8ldi)i)is><aS8iomed an air of niggardly 
ecohohiybtitt ^Sasr^mHoirnrTB was driven into 
retircmenl, witii «U hu projects of savings and 
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reforms: but bus left his name to describe the 
most economical sort of portrait, and melancholy 
us his own fate ! ^ 

This political artihcc of appropriating cant 
terms, or odious nick-names, could not fail to 
flourish among a people so perpetually divided 
by contending interests as ourselves; every 
party with us have had their watch-word, which 
has served cither to congregate themselves, or 
to set on the ban-dogs of one faction to worry 
and tear another. We practised it early, and 
we find it still prospering! The Furitan of 
Klizabeth’s reign survives to this hour ; the trying 
difficulties that wise sovereign had to overcome 
in settling the national religion, found no sym- 
pathy in either of the great divisions of her people; 
she retained as much of the catholic rites as might 
be decorous in the new religion, and sought to 
unite, and not to separate, her children. John 
Knox, in the spirit of charity, declared, that “ she 
was neither gude protestant, nor yet resolute 
papist ; let the world judge quhilk is the third.” 

A jealous party arose, who were for reforming 
the reformation, lu their attempt at more than 
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linniiih purity, they obtained the- nick-name of 
Puritans; and from their fastidiousness about 
very small matters. Precisians; whom Drayton 
characterizes as persons that for a painted glass 
window M'ould pull down the whole church. At 
that early period these nick-names were soon 
used in an odious sense; for Warner, a poet in 
fhc reign of Elizabeth, says,-— 

“ If hypocrites, vlxy puritaines we term beaskcii, in breefe 

Tis biitiui ironixrd termef good-fcllow so spels theefc!” 

Honest Fuller, who knew that many good 
men were among these Ptiritans, wished to de- 
cline the term altogether, under the less offen- 
sive one of Nonconformists. But the fierce and 
tlic fiery of this party, in Charles the First’s 
time, had been too obtrusive not to fully merit 
the ironical appellative; and the peaceful ex- 
pedient of our Moderator dropped away with 
the page in which it was written. The people 
have frequently expressed their own notions of 
different parliaments by some apt nickname. In 
Richard the Second’s time, to express their dislike 
of the extraordinary and irregular proceedings of 
the lords against the -sovereign, as well as their 
''unguinary measures, they called* it " The "won- 
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der-m}rliing aud the parliament” In 

Edward the Tliird’s reign^ wh,en tjie Black 
Prince was yet living, the parliament, for having 
pursued with severity the party of the ^uke 
of Lancaster, was^ so popular, that the peo- 
ple distinguished it as, the gOQd parliament. 
In Henry the Third’s time, the parliament 
opposing the king, was called ** FarUrnnentunp 
insanum” the mad parliament, because the lords 
came armed to insist on the confirmation of the 

i A * i 

great charter. A Scottish parliament, from its 
perpetual shiftings from place to place, was 
ludicrously nicknamed the rmnmg parliament. 
In the same spirit we had our long parliaments, 
aud others bearing satirical or laudatory epithets. 
So true it is, as old Holingshead observed, “ The 
common people will manie times give such lie 
names as seemeth hest liking to themselves” It 
would be a curious speculation to discover the 
sources of the popular feeling; influenced by 
delusion, or impelled by good sense I ' 

The exterminating political nick-name of nuh 
Ugmmf darkened the ne^ipn, ^rof^h, ^e civil 
wars ; it ws^ a ppsc^iptiou — ^ai^d w-Hstipf good 
and bad lords was .i^t^nrs of the 
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first tumnhs. Of all these inventions/ this dia- 
bolical one was most adapted to exasperate the 
animosities of the people, so often duped' by 
names. I have liever detected the dctive man of 
faction who 'first hit on this odious brand for 
persons, but the period when, the word changed 
its ordinary meaning was early? Charles, in 
1642, retorts on the parliamentarians the oppro- 
bious distinction, as " The true maUgndrtt party 
which hsis contrived and countenanced those 
barbarous tumults.” And the 'royalists pleaded 
for themselves, that the hateful designation Was 
ill applied to them ; for by malignity you denote, 
said they, activity in doing evil, whereas we have 
always been on the siifPering side in our persons, 
credits, and estates; but tie parliamentarians, 
“grinning a ghastly smile,” would reply, that 
“ the royalists viould have been maUgnant. had 
they proved 'sttdcessftd.” The trdth is, that ma/ig- 
fuiney'isa^l with both'p&riieB'dny opposition of 
opinion. At thV sbUie perio^l^he offijnsive di- 
stinctions'* bf ^oimd-heads and 'cbxMeri supplied 
the people‘Vith'party-hame‘8,* who were already 
provided with sO many ’religious' as well as ciVil 
caUses of qnatrel; the ^pt heilds of the sullen 
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sectaries and the people was the origin of the 
derisory niek-nnmc; the splendid elegance and 
the romantic spirit of the royalists long awed the 
rabble, who in their mockery could brand them 
by no other appellation than one ii» which their 
bearers gloried. At these distracted times of 
early revolution, any nick-name, however vague, 
will fully answer a purpose, although ncitlier 
those who are blackened by the odium nor those 
who cast it, can define the hateful appellative. 
When the term of delinquents came into vogue, 
it expressed a degree and si)ecies of guilt, says 
llume, not exactly known or ascertained. It 
served however the end of those revolutionists, 
who had coined it, by involving any person in, 
or colouring any action by, delinquency ; and 
many of the nobility and gentry ‘were, without 
any questions being asked, suddenly discovered 
to have committed the crime of delinquency! 
Whether honest Fuller be facetious or grave on 
this period of nick-naming, parties 1 will not 
decide; but, when he tells us that there was, an- 
other word which was introduced into our nation 
at this time, I think at least that the whole pas- 
sage is an admirable commentary on this party 
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vocabulary. “ Contemporary with malignanU is 
tlie word plunder, which some make •of Latin ori- 
ginal, from planum dare, to level, to plane all to 
nothing ! Others of Dutch extraction, as if it 
were to plume, or pluck the feathers of a bird to 
the bare skin. Sure I am we first heard of it in 
the Swedish wars; and if the name and thing be 
sent back from whence it came, few Englisli 
eyes would weep thereat.’’ All England had 
wept at the introduction of thp word. The 
rump was the filthy nick-name of an odious 
faction — ^the history of this famous appellation, 
winch was at first that of horror, till it afterwards 
became one of derision and contempt, must be 
referred to another place. The rump became a 
perpetual whetstone for the loyal wits, till at 
length its former admirers, the rabble themselves, 
in town and country vied with each other in 
“ burning rumps'* of beef which were hung by 
chains on a gallows with a bonfire underneath, 
and proved how the people, like children, come at 
length to make a play-thing of that which once 
terrified them. 

Charles II, during the short holiday of the resto- 
ration — all holidays seem short !~and when he 
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and the people were in good humour, granted 
any thing tvevery one, — ^the mode of " Petitions” 
got at length very inconvenient, and the king in 
council declared, that this petitioiung was “ A 
method set on foot by ill men to promote discon- 
tents among the people,” and ciycdned his loving 
subjects not to subscribe them. The petitioners 
however persisted— when a new party rose to ex- 
press their abhorrence of petitioning; .both parties 
nick-named each other the ^titimers and the 
ahhorrcrs! Their day was short, but fierce ; the 
petitioners, however weak in their cognomen, 
were far the bolder of the two, for the commons 
were with them, and the ahhort'ers had expressed 
by their term rather the strength of their inclina- 
tions, than their numbers. Charles II. said to a 
petitioner from Taunton, *^How dare you deliver 
me such a paper T ** Sir,” replied the petitioner 
from Taunton, " My name is Dahe !” A saucy 
reply, for which he- was tried, fined, and im- 
prisoned: when, lo! the commons petitioned 
agtun to release the petitioner! "The very 
names,‘f says Hume, " by whieh each party deno- 
minated Its antagonists discover the virulence 
and rancour which prevailed; for besides peit- 
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tioner and abhorrer; this year is romarkablo foi 
being the epoch of the well-kuowii epithets of 
Whig and Tory'” These silly terms of reproach 
are still preserved among us, as if the palladium 
of British liberty was guarded, by these exotic 
names, for they are not English, which tl»c 
parties so invidiously bestow on each other. 
They are ludicrous enough in their origin ; the 
friends of the court and the advocates of lineal 
succession, were by the republican party branded 
with the title of Tories, which was the name of 
certain Irish robbers; while the court party in 
rciurn could find no other revenge than by 
appropriating to the covenanters and the rcpnl>- 
licans of that class, the name of the Scotch be- 
verageof sour nnlk, whose virtue they considered 
so expressive of their dispositions, and Which is 
called lohigg. So ridiculous in their origin were 
these pernicious nick-names, which long excited 
feuds and <}uarrcls in domestic- life, and may still 
be said to divide into tWa great pfwties this land 
of political freedom. But nothing becomes ob- 
-solete in political faction6vand-*the meaner and 
more scandalous the namo afi^d by one party 
VOL. n. Series,} ) 
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to another, the more it becomes not only theii 
rallying cry or their pass word, but even consti- 
tutes their glory. The Hollanders long prided 
themselves on the humiliating nickname of " Ics 
gueux tin. protestants of France on the scorn- 
ful one of the Huguenots ; the non-conformists in 
ICnglaud on the mockery of ike puritan ; and all 
parties have perpetuated their an^jer by their 
inglorious names. Swift was well aware of 
this truth in political history: "each party,” 
says that sagacious observer, "grows proud of 
that appellation which their adversaries at first 
intended as a reproach ; of this sort were 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, Huguenots and 
Cavaliers” 

Nor has it been only by nick-naming each other 
by derisory or opprobrious terms that parties have 
been marked, but they have also worn a livery, and 
practised distinctive manners'. What sufferings 
did not Italy endure for a long series of years, 
under those fatal party-names of the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines; altertiately the victors and the 
vanquished, the beautiful land of Italy drank the 
blood of her children. Italy, like Greece, opens 
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a moving picture of the hatreds and jealousies 
of small republics : her Jiiancu and her A era, 
her Guelphs and her Ghibellines ! In Bologna, two 
great families once shook that city with their divi- 
sions : the J^cpoU adopted the French interests ; 
the Maluezzi the Spanish. It was incurring 
some danger to walk the streets of Bologna, for 
the PepoU wore their feathers on the right side 
of their c.aps, and the Maluezzi on the left. Such 
was the party-hatred of the two great Italian 
factions, that they carried their rancour even 
into their domestic habits ; at table the Guelphs 
placed their knives and spoons longwise, and 
the GhiheUines across ; the one cut their bread 
across, the other long-uisc. Even in cutting an 
orange they could not agree; for the Guelph 
cut his orange horizontally, and the Ghibelliuc 
downwards. Children were taught these arli 
fices of faction — their hatreds became traditional, 
and thus the Italians perpetuated the full bene- 
fits of their party-spirit, from generation to 
generation. 

Men in private life go down to their graves 
with some unlucky name, not received in bnp- 

• E y 
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tibin, but more descriptive and picturesque ; and 
even ministors of state have winced at a political 
christening. Malagrida the Jesuit and Jennuy 
Twitchcr were nick-names, which made one ol 
our ministers odious, and another contemptible. 
The ICarl of Godolphin caught such fire at that 
of Volpone, that It drove him into the opposite 
party for the vindictive purpose of obtaining 
that impolitical prosecution of Sachcverell, who 
in his famous sermon had first applied it to the 
earl, and unluckily it had stuck to him. 

“ Faction,” says Lord Orford, is as caj)!’!- 
eious as fortune; wrongs, oppression, the zeal 
of real patriots, or the genius of false ones, 
may sometimes be employed for years in kin- 
dling substantial opposition to authority; in 
other seasons the impulse of a moment, a 
ballad, a nich-name, a fashion, can throw a city 
into a tumult, and shake the foundations of a 
state.” 

Such is a slight history of the human passions 
in politics ! We might despair in thus discovering 
that wisdom and patriotism so frequently ori- 
ginate in this turbid source of party; but we 
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arc consoled, when we reflect that the most 
mriport'aiit political principles are Mnnuiitahlo ; 
and that they are those, which even the spirit of 
party must learn to reverence. 
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THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF A POET.— 
SHENSTONE VINDICATED! 

Tiir dogmatism of Johnson, and the fastidious- 
ness of Gray, the critie who passed his days 
amidst “ the busy hum of men,” and the poet 
wlio mused in cloistered solitude, have fatally 
injured a fine natural genius in Shenstonu. 
Mr. Campbell, with a brother’s feeling, has (since 
the present article was composed) sympathised 
with the endowments and the pursuits of this poet ; 
but the facts I had collected seem to me to open 
a more important view, t am aware how lightly 
the poetical character of Shen stone is held by 
some great contemporaries — although this very 
poet has left us at least one poem of unrivalled 
originality. Mr. Campbell has regretted that 
Shenstone not only ** affected that arcadianism” 
which gives a certain air of masquerade In his 
pastoral character* adopted by our earlier poets, 
but also has "rather incbngfuously blended 
to^^or the rural swain ‘ with tho disciple of 
Vertu.” All this requires' soitie explanation. 
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It ib not only as a poet, possessing the charactei- 
ibtics of poetry, but as a creator in another way, 
for which I claim the attention of the reader. 
I have formed a picture of the domestic life of 
a poet, and the pursuits of a votary of taste, both 
equally contracted in their endeavours, from the 
habits, the emotions, and the events which oc- 
curred to SlIENSTONE. 

Four material circumstances influenced his 
character, and were productive of all his unhap- 
piness. The neglect he incurred in those poetical 
studies to which he had devoted his hopes; his 
secret sorrows in not having formed a domestic 
union, from prudential motives, with one whom 
he loved ; the ruinous state of his domestic af- 
fviirs, arising from a seducing passion for creating 
a new taste in landscape-gardening and an orna- 
mented farm ; and finally, his disappointment of 
that promised patronage, which might have in- 
duced him to have become a political writer ; for 
which his inclinations, and, it is said, his talents 
early in life, were alike adapted: wdth these 
points in view, we may trace the different states 
of his mind, show what hp did, and what he was 
earnestly intent to have done. * 
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Why have the " Elegies” of Shenstone, which 
forty years ago formed for many of us the fa- 
Aoiirito poems of our youth, ceased to delight us 
in mature life ? It is perhaps that these Elegies, 
planned with peculiar felicity, have little in their 
execution. They form a series of poetical truths, 
but without poetical expression ; truths, — for not- 
witli, standing the pastoral romance in which the 
poet lias envelojied himself, the subjects are real, 
and the feelings could not, therefore, be fictitious. 

In a Preface, remarkable for its graceful sim- 
plicity, our poet tells us, that “ He entered on 
his subjects occasionally, as particular incidents 
in life suggested, or dispositions of mind recom- 
mended them to his choice.” lie shows that “ lie 
drew his pictures from the spot, and he felt very 
sensibly the affections he communicates.” lie 
avers that all those attendants on rural scenery, 
and all tliose allusions to rural life, were not the 
counterfeited scenes of a town-poet, no more 
than the sentiments, which were inspired by 
ature. iSlienstoue’s friend. Graves, who knew 
him early in life, and to his last days, informs us, 
that these Elegies were written vdicn he had 
taken the Lcaso'ivcs into his own hands ; and 
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though his Jerme 'ornec engaged his thoughts, 
lie occasionally wrote them, “ partly,” said Siien- 
sroNE, “ to divert my present impatience, and 
partly, as it will be a picture of most that passes 
in my own mind ; a portrait which friends may 
value.” This, then, is the secret charm which 
acts so forcibly on the first emotions of our 
youth, at a moment when not too difficult to be 
jilcased, the reflected delineations of the habits 
and the affections, the hopes and the delights, 
with all the domestic associations of this poet, 
always true to Nature, reflect back that picture 
of ourselves we instantly recognise. It is only 
as we advance in life that we lose the relish of 
our early simplicity, and that we discover that 
SiiENSTONE was uot endowed with high imagina- 
tion. 

These Elegies, with some other poems, may 
be read W'ith a new interest, when we discover 
them to form the true Memoirs of Siienstone. 
Records of querulous, but delightful feelings! 
whose subjects spontaneously offered themselves 
from passing incidents, they still perpetuate emo- 
tions, which will interest the young poet, and 
the young lover of taste. 
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Elegy IV., the first which Shbnstone com- 
posed, is entitled “ Ophelia’s Urn,” and it was 
no unreal one! It was erected by Graves in 
Mickleton Church, to the .memory of an extra- 
ordinary yonng woman, Utrecia Smith ; the lite- 
rary daughter of a learned, but poor clergyman. 
Utrecia had formed so fine a taste for literature, 
and composed with such elegance in verse and 
prose, that an excellent judge declared, that “ he 
did not like to form his opinion of any author till 
he previously knew hers.” Graves had been 
long attached to her, but from motives of pru- 
<lcnce broke off an intercourse with this inter- 
esting woman, who sunk under this severe dis- 
appointment. When her prudent lover. Graves, 
inscribed the um, her friend Shenstone, perhaps 
more feelingly, commemorated her virtues and 
lier tastes. Such, indeed, was the friendly inter- 
course between Siibnsxone and Utrecia, that in 
Elegy XVIII., written long after her death, she 
still lingered in his reminiseences. Composing 
this Elegy on the calamitous close of Somer- 
villc’sji^fc, a brother bard, and yictim to narrow 
circumstances, and which he probably contem- 
plated as an image of his own, Shenstome ten- 
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dcrly recollects that he used to read Somerville’s 
poems to Utrecia : — 

I 

Oil, lost Opliolia ! sniuotiily flow’d the diy 
To feel his music with my flames agree ; 

To taste the beauties of his ineltiug lay. 

To taste, and fancy it vi as dear to Thee ! 

1 low true is the feeling I how moan the poetical 
exprcis.sion ! 

'riie Seventh Elegy describes a vision, wlieic 
the shadow of Wolsey breaks upon the author : 

“ A gracvfal form appear’d, 

Wliifo Merc lu!> lot .s, with awful scarlet crown’d." 

Even this fanciful subject was not chosen ca- 
priciously, but sprung from an incident. Once, 
on his way to Cheltenham, Shen stone missed 
his road, and wandered till late at night among 
the Cotswold Hills ; on this occasion he appear» 
to have made a moral reflection, which we find in 
his “ Essays.” " How melancholy is it to travel 
late upon any ambitious .](iroject on a winter’s 
night, and observe the light of cottages, where 
all the unambitious people are warm and happy, 
or at rest in their beds ” Wliile the benighted 
poet, lost aiflong the lonely hills, was meditating 
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on “ ambitious projects,” the character of Wolsoy 
arose before liiin ; the visionary cardinal crossed 
his path, and busied his imaj^ination. " Thou,” 
exclaims the poet. 

Like li meteor's lire, 

Sliot’st blazing f(»rtli, disdaining dull degrees." 

Elegy Vll. 

And the bard, after discovering all the miseries of 
unhappy grandeur, and murmuring at this delay 
to the house of his friend, exclaims, 

" Oh if these ills the price of power adrance. 

Check not my speed wheiv social joys invite !” 

'fhe silent departure of the poetical spectre is 
Hue : 

“ The troubled vision cast a moumfiil giaua;. 

And sighing, vanish’d in tlie shades of night." 

And to prove that the subject of this Elegy thuh 
arose to the poet’s fancy, he has himself comme- 
morated the incident that gave occasion to it, in 
(he opening: 

“ On distant heaths, beneath autumnal skies, 

Pensive I saw the circling shades descend ; 

Weary and faint, I hoard tlie storm arise, 

While the sun vanish’d like <t faitiilcss friend. 

J'Ilcov \ il 
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'I'he Fifteenth Elegy, composed ‘‘ in meinoi v 
of a private family in Worcestershire,” is on llu' 
extinction of the ancient family of the Penns in 
the male line*‘. Shenstone’s mother was a Penn ; 
and the poet was now the inhabitant of ihoii 
ancient mansion, an old timber-huilt house of tlu“ 
age of Elizabeth. The local description was a 
real scene — " the shaded pool ” — “ the group ol 
ancient elms,” — “ the flocking rooks,” and the 
picture of the simple manners of bis own anee>- 
tors, were realities, the emotions they excited 
were therefore genuine, and not one of those 
“ mockeries” of amplification from the crowd of 
verse-writers. 

The Tenth Elegy, “ To Fortune, suggesting 
his Motive for repining at her Disjiensations,' 
u ith his celebrated “ Pastoral Ballad, in four 
pdrts,” were alike produced by what one of the 
great minstrels of our own times has so finely in- 
dicated when he sung 

" The secret woes the world has never known ; 

Wliile on the weary night dawn’d wearier daj , 

And bitterer was the grief devour’d alone." 


* Tills we learn from Dr. Nash’s History of Worcestershire. 
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In tliis Elegy, Siienstone repines at the* dis- 
pensations of. fortune, not for having denied him 
her higher gifts, nor that she compels him to 

" Check the fond love of Art that fir'd my veins, ' 

nor that some dull dotard with boundless 
wealth,” finds his " grating reed” preferred to 
the bard’s, but that "the tawdry shepherdess” of 
this dull dotard by her " pride,” makes " the 
rural thane” despise the poet’s Delia. 

“ Most Delia’s softness, elegance, and case. 

Submit to Marian's dress ? to Marian’s gold 

Must Marian's robe from distant India please ? 

The simple fiecce my Delia’s limbs infold ! 

Ah ! what is native worth esteemed (rf clowns ? 

'Tis thy false glare, oh Fortune! thine they see; 

’ Tis for my Delia’s sake I dread thy frowns. 

And my last gasp shall curses breathe on thee !" 

The Delia of our poet was not an " Iris en air.” 
ShenstomE was early in life captivated by a 
young lady, whom Graves describes with all 
those mild and serene graces of pensive melan- 
chol|^uched by plaintive love-songs and elegies 
ofsui^, adapted not only to be the muse, but the 
mistress of a poet. The sensibility of this pas- 
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sion took entire possession of his heart for some 
years, and it was in parting from- her, that lie 
fir.st sketched his exquisite “ Pastoral Ballad.” 
As he retreated more and more into solitude, his 
passion felt no diminution. Dr. Nash informs us, 
that Shenstone acknowledged that it was his own 
fault that he did not accept the hand of the lady 
whom he so tenderly loved ; but his spirit could 
not endure to be a perpetual witness of her de- 
gradation ill the rank of society, by an inconsi- 
derate union with poetry and poverty. That such 
was his motive, we may infer from a passage in 
one of his letters. “ Love, as it regularly tends 
to mati imony, requires certain favours from for- 
tune and circumstances to render it proper to be 
indulged in.” There are perpetual allusions to 
these " secret woes” in his correspondence; for, 
although he had the fortitude to refuse marriage, 
he had not the stoicism to contract his own hearl 
in cold and sullen celibacy. He thus alludes to 
this subject, which so often excited far other 
emotions than those of humour — ** It is long since 
I have considered myself as tmdone. The world 
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Will not, perhaps, consider me in that light eu- 
tiroly till I have married ray maid*” 

It is probable that our poet had an inientiou 
of marrying his maid. I discovered a pleasing 
anecdote among the late Mr. Bindley’s collec- 
tions, which I transcribed from the original. On 
the back of a picture of Shenstoke lumsolf, of 
which Dodslcy published a print in I78O, the fol- 
lowing energetic inscription was written by the 
poet on his new year’s gift. 

“ This picture belongs to Mary Cutleb, given 
her by her master, Wjlliam Shenstone, January 
Iht, 1754, in acknowledgment of her native ge- 
nius, her magnanimity, her tenderness, and her 
fidelity. W. S.” 

“ The Progress of Taste ; or, the Fate of De- 
licacy,” is a poem on the temper and studies of 
the author; and "Economy; a Rhapsody, ad- 
dressed to young Poets,” abcumds^with self- 
touches. If Shenstone created little from the 
imagination, h<j was at least perpetually under the 

» i 

influence of real emotions. This is the reason 
why his truths so strongly operate on the juvenile 
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mind, not yet matured ; and thus we have suf- 
ficiently ascertained the fact, as the poet himself 
has expressed it, " that he drew his pictures from 
the spot, and he felt very sensibly the affections 
he communicates.” 

All the anxieties of a poetical life were early 
experienced by IShenstone. He first published 
some juvenile productions, under a very odd title, 
indicative of modesty, perhaps too of pride*. 
And his motto of Contenlus pattcis lectorihus, 
even Horace himself might have smiled at, for 
it only conceals the desire of every poet, who 
pants to deserve many ! But when he tried at a 
more elaborate poetical labour, " The judgment 
of Hercules,” it failed to attract notice. He 

* While at college he printed, ^^ithout his name, a small 
volume of verses, with this title, ** Poems upon various Otra* 
sions, written for the Entertainment of the Author, and 
printed for the Amusement of a few Friends, prejudiced in 
his Fav’our." Oxford', 1737. l2mo.-— Nash's History of Wor- 
cestershire, Vol. 1. p. 528. 

I find this notice of it in W. Lowndes’s Catalogue ; the 
prices are amusing ! 4433 Shenstone (W.) Poems, 3/. 13^. Qd. 
— (Shenstone took uncommon pains to suppress this Iwok, by 
collecting and destroying copies wherever he met with them.) 
— In Longman's Bibliotheca Anglo-Poecica, it is valued at 15/. 
0^/ 1737! 

VOL. 11. ("New Series^J • r 
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ha 9 tencd to town, and he beat about literary 
colfce-liouses ; and returned to the country from 
the chase of Fame, wearied without havinj( 
started it. 


“ A breath rerired him— but a brcatli o'erthrew.” 

Even “ the Judgment of Hercules” between 
Indolence and Industry, or Pleasure and Vir- 
tue, was a picture of his own feelings ; an ar- 
gument drawn from his oyrn reasonings; indi- 
cating the uncertainty of the poet’s dubious dis- 
position ; who finally l(»t the triumph by siding 
with Indolence, wMch his hero obtained by a 
directly opposite course. 

In the following year begins that melancholy 
strain in his correspondence, which marks the 
disappointn^nt of the man who had staked too 
great a quantity of his happiness <m the poetical 
dye. This was the Critical raom^^ of life, when 
our character is formed by habit, and our fate is 
decided by choice*' ' Was ScfENSTOME to become 
an active, or contemplative4>^ng? He yielded 
to Nature!*. 


* On this subject Graves makes a very useful observation 
' In this decision the happiness of Mr. Shbnstone was nia- 
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It was noTt that he entered into anotheJr sjie- 
ciesofpoatry, forking with too costly materials, 
in the magical composition of plants, water, and 
earth; with these he created those emotions, 
nhich his more strictly poetical ones failed to 
excite. He planned a paradise amidst his soli- 
tude. 

When wc consider that Shbnstone, in de- 
veloping his fine pastoral ideas in the Lcasowes, 
educated the nation into that taste for landscape- 
gardeningi which has become the model of all 
Europe, this itself constitutes a claim on the gra- 
titude of posterity. Thus the private pleasures 
of a man of genius may become at length those 
of a whole people. The creator of this new 
taste appears to have received far less notice than 
he merited. The name of Shb^tstonk docs not 

r 

appear in the Essay on Gardening# by Lord Or- 

torially coaoenwd. 'Whatlieir ha deterdkined widely or not, 
pec^le of taste and of iwldly pm^noe will probably 

be of very diffeient ofttoloBS. 1 that “ peo- 
pie of worldly jaideoce" arS^ndt iudf ths fodV ** people 
of taste ^ insist they are ” 

F € 
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ford : even the supercilious Gray only bestowed a 
ludicrous image on these pastoral scenes, which, 
however, his friend Mason has celebrated ; and 
the genius of Johnson, incapacitated by nature to 
touch on objects of rural fancy, after describing 
some of the offices of the landscape designer, adds, 
that he will not inquire whether they demand 
any great powers of mind.” Johnson, however, 
conveys to us his 6wn feelings, when he imme- 
diately expresses them under the character of 
" a sullen and surly speculator.” The anxious 
life of Shenstone would indeed have been remu- 
nerated, could he have read the enchanting eulo- 
gium of Wheatley on the Leasowes ; which, said 
he, "is a perfect picture of his mind— simple, ele- 
gant, and amiable ; and will always suggest a 
doubt whether the spot inspired his verse, or 
whether, in the scenes which he formed, he only 
realised the pastoral images which' abound in his 
songs.” Yes! S^enstoito: had been delighted 
could he have heard that Montesquieu, on his 
return home,* adorned his " Chateau Gothiquo, 

» s 

mais orn6s de bois charmans, dont j’fu pris Tid^e 
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en Angleterre and Shenstone^ even with his 
modest and timid nature, had been firoud to have 
witnessed a noble /oreigher, amidst luemoriab 
dedicated to Theocritus and Virgil, to Thomson 
and Gesner, raising in his grounds an inscription, 
in bad English, but in pure taste, to Shenstone 
himself ; for having displayed in his writings “ a 
mind natural,” and in his Lcasowes ** laid Arca- 
dian greens rural;” and recently Pindemontc 
has traced the taste of English gardening to 
Shenstone. A man of genius sometimes receives 
from foreigners, who are placed out of the pre- 
judices of his compatriots, the tribute of po- 
sterity! 

Amidst these rural elegancies whichSHENsroNE 
was raising about liim, his muse ha# pathetically 
sung his melancholy feelings — 

But did the Muses haunt his celi. 

Or in his dome did Venus dwell?— 

Whim all die Structures shone complete, 

Ah me ! *t«a» Daaiau's own dmfeesiain. 

Came Poverty, and topk pi^^session. 

Taw Pjtoesasb or Taste 

i « ** 

The poet observes, that the wants of philosophy 
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I 

are contracted, satisfied with “ cheap content- 
ment,” but 

^ “ Taste alone requires 

Entire profusion ! days and nights, and hours 
Thy AoioD, hydropic Fancy ! calls aloud 
For costly draughts — 

EcoNbMY. 

An original image illustrates that fatal want of 
economy which conceals itself amidst thp beau- 
tiful appearances of taste : 

m 

Some graceless mark^ 

Some symptom ill-conccal*(lj, skall soon or late 
Burst like a pimple from the vitious tide 
Of acid bloody proclaiming want’s disease 
Amidst the bloom of show/' ^ 

Economy. 

lie paints himself: 

" Observe FloreKp's mien ; 

Why treads my friend with melancholy step 
That beauteous hwn ? Why pensive strays his eye 
O'er statues^ grottoes^ ums, by critic art 
Proportion'd fair? or from his lofty dome 
licturns his eye unpleased disconsolate?" 

T'he cause is criminal expense/^ and he ex- 
claims, 

”■ fi 

** Sweet interchange 

Of river^ valley^ mountain^ woodip^ and plains^ 

How gladsome once he ranged yom* itaiiie turf. 
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* Vour umple scenes how raptur'd ! ere Exfensf: 

Had lavish’d thousand ornaments^ and taught 
Comenience to perplex him. Art to pall. 

Pomp to deject, and Beauty to displease." 

Economy 

While Shenstone was rearing hazels and haw- 
thorns, opening vbtas, and winding waters ; 

“ And having shown them where to stray. 

Threw little pebbles in their way 


while he was pulling down hovels and cow- 
Jioiises, to compose mottoes and inscriptions for 
garden-scats and urns; while he had so finely 
obscured with a tender gloom the grove of Virgil, 
and thrown over, " in the midst of a plantation of 
yew, a bridge of one arch, built of a dusky-co- 
loured stone, and simple even to rudeness and 

invoked Oberon in some Arcadian scene ; - 
> 

Where in cool grot and luos^ cell 
The tripping fewos add Ihirfes dwell;'* 


the solitary magician, who had raised all these 
wonders, was, in reality, an unfortunate poet, the 
tenant of a dilapidated farm-house, where the 


* Wheatley on modem (jiardmjag, p. 172. Edition 5th. 
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winds passed tlirougb, and the rmns lodged, 
often taking r,cfuge in his own kitdien— 

Far from all resort of mirth, 
bare the cricket on the hearth ! 

In a letter’* of the disconsolate founder of 
landscape-gardening, our author paints his situa- 
tion with all its misery — lamenting that his 
house is not fit to receive " polite friends, were 
they so disposed;" and resolved to banish all 
others, he proceeds : 

" But I make it a certain rule, * arcere profanum 
vulgus.’ Persons who will despise you for the want 
of a good set of chairs, or an uncouth fire-shovel, 
at the same time that they can't taste any ex- 
cellence in a mind that overlooks those things ; 
with whom it is in vain that your mind is fur- 
nished, if the walls arc naked ; indeed one loses 
much of one’s acquisitions iif virtue by an hour’s 
converse with such as judge of merit by money — 
yet I am now and then impelled by the social 
passion to sit half att hhur in shy kitchen.” ' 

BIN; the solicitude of and tfie fate of 

r ) 


^ bji Hull's CoUectum^ VoU ii« Letter ijl« 
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Somerville, a neighbour and a poet, often com- 
pelled Shenstone to start amidst JKis reveries ; 
and thus he has preserved hb feelings and his 
irresolutions. Reflecting on the death of Somer- 
ville, he writes. 

To be forced to drink himself into pains of 
the body, in order to get rid of the pains of the 
mind, is a misery which I can well conceive, 
because I may, without vanity, esteem myself his 
equal in point of economy, and consequently 
ought to have aneyconhismbfortunes— (as you 
kindly hinted to me about twelve o’clock, at the 
Feathers.) — I should retrench — I will — ^but you 
shall not see me — I will not let you know that I 
took it in good part-~l will doit at solitary times 
as I may ” 

Such wore the calamities of great taste" with 
" little fortune but in the case of ^henstone, 
these w^ejre Q<^blqed with the other calamity of 
“;nedioi?ritjf of^gw^ ” 

Here, ^][}^ at thft teaaovjres^ virith occasional 
trips to tqvjrn jn fa^, .which perpe- 

tually eluded his grasp ; in the correspondence of 
n few delicate minds, Whose admiration was sub- 
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stitutcd for more genuine celebrity ; composing 
diatribes against economy and ^asto, wliilc his 
income was diminishing every year ; our neglected 
author grew daily more indolent and sedentary, 
and withdrawing himself entirely into his own 
hermitage, moaned and despaired in that Arca- 
dian solitude*. The cries and the " secret 
sorrows” of Shenstone have come down to us 
— those of his brothers have not always ! And 
shall dull men, because they have minds cold 
and obscure, like a Lapland year which has 
no summer, be permitted to exult over this class 
of men of sensibility and taste, but of moderate 
genius and without fortune ? The passions and 
emotions of thb heart are facts and dates, only to 
those who possess them. 

To what a melancholy state was our author 
reduced, when he thus addressed his friend : 

* Graves was supposed to have glanced at his friend Shen- 
btonc in his novel of Cplumlla; or, the Distressed An- 
choret.*' The aim of this work is to convey all the moral in> 
strurtion I could .wish to offer here to yonthfol genius. It is 
written to rdiow the consequence of a person of education and 
t<)1«ints retiring to solitude and indolence in the vigour of youth, 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, Vol, iii< p. IS4. Nash's History 
of Worcestershire, Vol. i. p. 5J8, 
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“ i suppose 'you have hfeen infomed that my 
fever was in o great measure hypochondriacal, 

r 

and left my nerves so extremely sensible, that even 
on no very interesting subjects, 1 could readily 
think myself into A verligO; 1 had almost said an 
epilepsy; for sorely I was oftentimes near it.” 

The features of this sad portrait are more 
particularly made nut in another place. 

"Now*I am Come home from a visit, every 
little uneasiness is sufficient to introduce my 

4 

whole train of melancholy considerations, and to 
make me utterly dissatisfied with the life I now 
lead, and the li^e which I foresee I shall lead. I 
am angry and envious, and dejected and frantic, 
and disregard all present things, just as becomes a 
madman to do. I am infinitely pleased (though 
it is a gloomy joy) with the application of Dr. 
Swift’s complaint ** that he is forced to die iu a 
rage, hke a poisoned' rat in a hole.” My soul is 
no more fitted to the figure Imsike, tjian a cable 
rope to a cmubric needle ; 1 cannot bear to see 
the advantages alienat^; which 1 think I could 
deserve and relish so much’ more than those 
that have them.” , ' ^ , . . , 

■t, I 5, r 
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There are other testimonies in his entire cor- 
respondence. . Whenever forsaken by his company 
he describes the horrors around him, delivered 
up “ to winter,silence, and reflection ever fore- 
seeing himself "returning to the same scries 
of melancholy hours.” His frame shattered by 
the whole train of hypochondriacal symptoms, 
there was nothing to cheer the querulous 
author, who with half the consciousness of ge- 
nius, lived neglected and unpatronised.^ — ^His 
^ elegant mind had not the force, by its produc- 
tions, to draw the celebrity he sighed after, to 
his hermitage. 

SiiENSxoNE was so anxious for his literary 
character, that he contemplated on the posthu- 
mous fame which he might derive from the 
publication of his Letters : see Letter LXXIX, 
on hearing his letters to Mr, Whistler ivere de- 
stroyed. The act of a merchant, his brother, 
who being a very sensible man, as Graves de- 
scribes, yet with the stupidity of a Goth, destroyed 
the whole correspondence' of ShemtOMt for its 
sentimental intercourse”— bitteriy 
regrets the loss, and says^ " I would have given 
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more money for the letters than it is allowable 
for me to mention with decency. I look upon 
my letters as some of my chtf d^cetevres — they 
are the history of my mind for these twenty years 
past.” This, with the loss of Cowley’s corre- 
spondence, should have been preserved in the 
article ‘''of suppressors and dilapidators of manu- 
scripts.” 

Towards the close of life, when his spirits 
were exhausted, and *thc silly clue of hopes and 
expectations,” as he termed them. Was undone, the 
notice of some persons of rank began to reach 
him. Shenstone, however, deeply colours the 
variable state of his own mind — Recovering from 
a nervous fever, as I have since discovered by many 
concurrent symptoms, I seem to anticipate a 
little of that "vernal delight” which Milton 
mentions and thinks 

" aWs to chase 

All Badness, but despair” 

V • i » ; • 

at least I begin td resume My nlly clue of hopes 
and^xpectntionSiTf, 

In a formbr Iblter he had, however, given 
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them up; “I begin to wean myself from all 
hopes and expectations whatever. I feed my 
wild ducks, and I water my carnations. Happy 
enough if I could extinguish my ambition quite, 
to indulge the desire of being something more 
beneficial in my sphere. — ^Perhaps sonib few other 
circumstances would want also to be adjusted.” 

What were these “ hopes and expectations,” 
from which sometimes he weans himself, and 
which are perpetually reiuved, and are attributed 
to " an ambition he cannot extinguish ?” This 
article has been written in vain, if the reader has 
not already perceived, that they had haunted 
him in early life ; sickening his spirit after the 
possession of a poetical celebrity, unattainable by 
his genius ; some expectations too he might have 
cherished from the talent he p<^sessed for 
political studies, in wMch Graves confidently 
says, that “be would*. have made ,no incon- 
siderable figure, if he had had a sufiSji^bn^ mo- 
tive for applying his nrind to- them.”^ SHf:N- 
STONE has left several proofs of this talent*. 

f i 

*pe6 his Letters XL. and XLI. and more particularly XLIL 
an^^XLIII. with anew theory of political principles 
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But his master-passion for literary fame had pro- 
duced little more than anxieties and disappoint- 
ments; and when he indulged his pastoral fancy 
in a beautiful creation in his grounds, it con- 
sumed the estate it adorned. Johnson forcibly 
expressed his situation: " His death was pro- 
bably hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp 
that spent its oil in blazing. It is said, that if 
he had lived a little longer, he would have been 
assisted by a pension." 
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SECRET History of the building 

OF BLENHEIM. 

The secret history of this national edifice 
derives importance from its nature, and the re- 
markable characters it involved in the unparalleled 
transaction. The great architect when obstructed 
in the progress of his work, by the irregular 
payments of the workmen, appears to have prac- 
tised one of his own comic plots to put the debts 
on the hero himself; while the duke, who had it 
much at heart to inhabit the palace of his fame, 
but tutored into wariness under the vigil int and 
fierce eye of Atossa would neither approve nor 
disapprove, silently looked on in hope and in 
grief, from year to year, as the work pro- 
ceeded, or as it was left at a stand. At length 
we find this comedie larmoyante wound up by 
the duchess herself, in an attempt utterly to 
ruin the enraged and insulted architect* ! 

* I draw the Materials of Uiis secret history from an tin- 
publis^ecl Case of the Duke of Marlborough and Sir John 
Vaubrogli,” as also from some confidential correspondence of 
Vanbrugh with Jacob Tonson bis friend and publisher. 
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Perhaps this is the first time that it was 
resolved in parliament ^tq raise a public monu- 
ment of glory and gr/ititndo— to an individual} 
The novelty of the attempt may serve as the 
only evdnse for <he loose wrangements which 
followed after parliament had approved of the 
design, without voting any specific supply for 
the purpose! The queen always issued the 
orders at her own expense, and eommaiided 
evpedition; and while Anne lived, the expensib 
of the building were included «in her majesty’s 
debts, as belonging to tlie civil list sonctioned by 

t 

parliament. 

When George the First came to the throne, 
the parliament declared the debt to be the debt 
of the queen, arid the king granted a privy seal 
as for other debts. The croWn and the parlia- 
ment had liilherth proceeded in perfect union 
respecting thfe natioual'edifice. However, 1 find 
that the workmen were greatly in arrears ; for 
when George the First ‘asedhded the throne, they 
gladly accepted a third part of their several 
debts ! 

The great archiie^ amidst iu- 

voL. II. ('New Series. J ^ * g 
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•'xtricdble difficulties. With the fertile invention 
Vi hicli ainu&cs in his comedies, he contrived an 
extraordinary scheme, by which he proposed to 
make the duke himself responsible for the build- 
ing of Blenheim ! 

However much the du^e longed to see the 
magnificent edifice con(^nded, he showed the 
same calm intrepidity in the building of Blen- 
heim as he had in its field of action. Aware 
that if he himself gave any order, or suggested 
any alterdtion, hp might be involved in the ex- 
pense of the building, he was never to be cir- 
cumvented,— never to be surprised into a spon- 
taneous emotion of pleasure or disapprobation ; 
on no occasion, he declares, had he even entered 
into conversation with the arclutect (though 
his fnend) or with any one acting under his 
orders, — about Blepheim House ! Such impene- 
trable prudence on sides had often blunted 
the subdolous , ingenuity pf the architect and 
plotter of con^diea ! 

In the absence of the duke, when abroad in 
17Q% Sir John copitrive4, to<Qhtmn firom I^ord 
Gpdolphin, the friend and rdMIve nf the Duke 
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ot Marlborough, and probably hia age!h*t in some 
’ of his concerns; a warrant, tondtltttting Vav- 
BRUGH sUrv^OT', ^fh pt/voef vf contractinf; on 
the behalf qf ^ Duke qf 'Mearlborough. How 
he proTailBd on Lprd Godolphin to get this 
appointment does not appear— his lordship pro- 
bably conceivfed'it w'as nsefhl, and ihight assist in 
expediting the'*great work, €he favourite object 
of the hero. This warranfr, however, Vanbrugh 
kept entirely within himself; he nei^er mentioned 
to the duke that he was in "possession of any 
such power ; nor, on his return, did he claim to 
have it renewed. 

The building proceeded with the same delays, 
and the payments with the same irregularity; the 
veteran now foresaw what happened, that he 
should never be the inhabitapt of his own house I 
The public mdney issued from the Treasury was 
never to be dep^ed dn;*and after 1712, the 
duke took tim, upou himself, for the 

purpose of aecpmmodait^g ihe workmen. They 
bad hitheato receive^ what was called " crown 
pay," which B^as high Wages'* and uncertain pay- 
ment^and they ndw g^kdljr abated a' third of 

G 2 
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their prices. But though the duke had under- 
taken to pay •the workmen, tliis could make no 
alteration in the claims on the Treasury. Blen- 
heim was to be built Jor Marlborough, not 
him ; it was a monument raised by the nation 
to their hero, not a palace to be built by their 
mutual contributions. 

Whether Marlborough found that his own 
million was slowly impairing, and the Treasury 
was still obdurate, or that the architect was still 
more and more involved,! cannot tell ; but in VJ\5, 
the workmen appear to have struck, and the old 
delays and stand still, again renewed. It was 
then Sir John, for the first time, produced the 
warrant he had extracted from Lord Godolphin, 
to lay before the Treasury ; adding however a 
memorandum, to prevent any misconception, that 
the duke was to be considered as the pay- 
master, the debts incurred devolving on the 
crown. This part of our secret history requires 
more development than I am enabled to afford : 
as my information is drawn from “ the Case” of 
the Dujre of Marlborough in, reply to Sir Johns 
depositions, it is possible Vanbrugh may suffer 
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more tlian he ought in this narration; which, 
however, incidentally notices hii> own state- 
ments. 

A new scene opens! Vanbrugh not obtain- 
ing his claims from the Treasury, and the work- 
men becoming more clamorous, the architect 
suddenly turns round on the duke, at once to 
charge him with the whole debt ! 

The pitiable history of this magnificent monu- 
ment of public gratitude, from its beginnings, 
is given by Vanbrugh in his deposition. The 
great architect represents himself as being comp- 
troller of her majesty’s works ; and as such was 
appointed to prepare a model, which model of 
lllenfaeim House her majesty kept in her palace, 
and gave her commands to issue money accord- 
ing to the direction of Mr .Travers, the queen’s 
surveyor-general; that the lord treasurer ap- 
pointed her majesty’s own officers to supervise 
these works ; that it was upon defect of money 
from the Treasury that 'the workmen grew un- 
easy; that the work was stopped, till further 
orders of money from the Treasury ; that the 
queen then ordered enough to secure it from 
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winter weather; that afterwards she "ordered 
more for payment of the workmen; that they 
were paid in part; and upon Sir John’S'^telling 
them the queen’s resolution' to grant them a 
further supply, ^ a step put to it hy the duch- 
ess*s order J, they went on and incurred the pre* 
sent debt ; that this was afterwards brought into 
the house of commons as the debt of the crown, 
not owing ftom the queen to the Duke of Marl* 
borough, but to the workmen, and this by the 
queen’s officers. 

During the uncertain proj^ess of the building, 
and while the workmen trerc often in deep arrears, 
i\ would seem that the architect often designed to 
involve the Marlboroughs in its fate and his own ; 
he probably thought that some of their round mil- 
lion might bear to he chipped, to finish his great 
work, with which, too, theht" ^Ihry was so in- 
timately connected. The famous duchess had 
evidently fmt ^ duke<'On the dofisnsive ; but 
ohee, perhaps; wasf the duke^mn Ihe point of in- 
dulging some generqushrphitectural fhney, when 
lo f i^Atossa stepped fmwhltd^ hud ** put a stop to 
Hie building.” 
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When Vanbbc/oh at length produced the war- 
rant of Lord Godolphin, empowering him to con-^ 
tract for the duke, this instrument was utterly 
di<- claimed by Marlborough ; the duke declares 
it existed Withput his knowledge $ and that if 
such an instrument for a moment was to be held 
valid, no man would be safe, but might be ruined 
by the act of another i 

Vanbrugh seems to have involved the intricacy 

of his plot, till it tell into some contradictions. 

The queen he had not found difficult to manage; 

but after her death, when the Treasury failed in 

its golden sOttrce> he seems to have sat down to 

contrive how to make the duke the great debtor. 

• 

Vanbrugh swears that "He himself looked 
upon the crown, as engaged to the Duke of 
Marlborough for the expense; but that he be- 
lieves the workmen always looked upon the 
duke as their paymaster: ” He advances so far, 
as to swear that*^^ mad|e^ contract with par- 
ticular workmen, which , contract was not un- 

♦ 

known to th^ duke* This^wjui nqt denied; but 
the duke in Ida r^ply observqs> that " he knew not 
that the workrnim were employed for ius account. 
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or by his own agent t”— never having heard till 
Sir John produced the warrant from Lord Godol- 
phin, that Sir John was "his surveyor!” which 
he disclaims. 

Our architect, howev^ opposite his depositions 
appear, contrived to become a witness to such 
facts as tended to conclude the duke to he the 
debtor for the building ; and " in his depositions 
has taken as much care to have the guilt of 
perjury without the punishment of it, as any 
man could do.” He so managed, though he has 
not sworn to coiltradictions, that the natural 
tendency of one part of his evidence presses 
one way, and the natural tendency of another 
part presses the direct contrary way. In 
his former memorial, the main design was to 
disengage the duke from the debt; in his 
depositions, the main design was to charge the 
duke with the debt. Vanbrugh, it must be 
confessed, exerted not less of his dramatic, than 
his architectural genius, in the building of Blen- 
heim! 

"The Case” concludes with an eloquent reflec- 
tion, where Vanbrugh is distinguished us the 
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man of genius, though not, in this predicament, 
the man of honour. If at last the cliarge run 
into by order of the crown must be upon the 
duke, yet the infamy of it must go upon another, 
who was perhaps the only architect in the 
world capable of building such a house ; and the 
only FRIEND in the world capable of contriving 
to lay the debt upon one to whom he was so 
highly obliged.” 

There is a curious fact in the depositions of 
Vanbrugh, by which we might infer that the 
idea of Blenheim House might have originated 
with the duke himself : he sw'cars that " in 1704, 
the duke met him, and told him he designed to 
build a house, and must consult him about a 
model, &c.; but it was the queen who ordered 
the present house to be built with all expedition.” 

The whole conduct of tins national edifice was 
unworthy of the nation, if in truth the nation 
ever entered heartily into it. No specific sum had 
been voted in parliament fpr so great an under- 
taking; which afterwards was the occasion of 
involving all Bie parties concerned in trouble 
and litigation, threatened the ruin of the 
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architect; and I think we shall see, by Van- 
brugh’s letters, was finished at the sole charge, 
and oven under the superintendence, of the 
dnehess herself! St may be- a question, whe- 
ther this magnificent monument of glory did 
not rather originate in the spirit of party, in the 
urgent desire of the queen to allay the pride and 
jealousies of the Marl boroughs. From the cir- 
cumstance to which Vandbuoh has sworn, that 
the duke had designed to have a bouse built by 
VANBitUGH, before Blenheim had been resolved 
on, wo may suppose that this intention of the 
duke’s afforded the queen a suggestion of the 
national edifice. 

Archdeacon Coxc, in his life of Marlborougli, 
has obscurely alluded to the circumstances at- 
tending the building of Blenheim. " The* illness 
of the duke, and the tedious litigation wliicli 
ensued, caused such delays, that little progress 
was made in the work at the time of his decease. 
In the interim a serious misunderstanding arose 
between the duchess end the architect, which 
forms the subject of a voluminous correspoudence. 
Vanbruob was in Consequence removed, and the 
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direction of the buildiing confided to other hands, 
under her own immediate 9tt{>enntendence.’' 

This “ volttminons correspondence” would pro- 
bably afford " words that hum” of the lofty in- 
solence of Atossa, and " thoughts that breathe” of 
the comic wit ; it might too relate,in many curious 
points, to the stupendous fabric itself. If her grace 
condescended to criticise its parts with the frank 
roughness she is known to have done to the 
architect himself, his own defence and explana- 
tions might serve to let us into the bewildering 
fancies of his magical architecture. Of that self- 
creation for which be was so much abused in his 
own day as to have lost his real avocation as an 
architect, and condemned for posterity in the 
volatile bitterness of Lord Orford, nothing is 
left for us but to suffer our own convictions — 
to behold, and to be for ever astonished !->But 
"this voluminous correspondence!” Alas! the 
historian of war and politics overlooks with con- 
tempt the little secret histories of att, and of 
human nature !— 'and " a voluminous correspond- . 
once” which indicates so much, ands'on which not 
a solitary idea is bestowed, petrifies our curiosity!' 
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Of this quarrel between the famous duchess 
and Vanbrugh I have only recovered several 
\ivacious extracts from confidential letters of 
Vanbrugh’s to Jacob Tonson. There was an 
equality of the genius of invention, as well as 
rancour, in her grace and the wit: whether 
Atoss like Vanbrugh, could have had the pa- 
tience to have composed a comedy of five acts I 
will not determine ; but unquestionably she could 
have dictated many scenes with equal spirit. We 
have seen Vanbrugh attempting to turn the 
debts incurred by the building of Blenheim on 
the duke ; we now learn, for the first time, that 
the duchess, with equal aptitude, contrived a 
counter-plot to turn the debts on Vanbrugh ! 

" I have the misfortune of losing, for I now sec 
little hopes of ever getting it, near 2000/. due to 
me for many years’ service, plague, and trouble, 
at BJenheim, which that wicked woman of 'Marl- 
borough* is so far from paying me, that the duke 
being sued by some ,of the workmen for work 
done there, she has tried to turn the debt due to 
them upon me, for which I think she ought to be 
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In lySS, on occasion of the duke’s death, Va\- 
nREGii gi\cs an account to Tonsoii of the great 
uoalth of the Marlboronghs, with a caustic touch 
at his illustrious victims. 

" The Duke of Marlborough’s treasure exceeds 
the most extravagant guess. The grand settle- 
ment, which it was suspected her grace had 
broken to pieces, stands good, and hands an im- 
mense wealth to Lord Godolphin and his suc- 
cessors. A round million has been moving about 
in loans on the land-tax, &c. This the Treasury 
knew before he died, and this was exclusive of his 
*'land;” his 5000/. a year upon the post-office; 
his mortgages on many a distressed estate ; his 
South-Sea stock ; his annuities, and which were 
not subscribed in, and besides what is in foreign 
banks; and yet tliis man could neither pay his 
workmen their bills, nor his architect his salary. 

“ lie has given his widow (may a Scottish en- 
sign get her f) 10l,Q0O/. a year to spoil Blenheim 
her am, voajf; 12,000/. a year to keep herself 
clean and go to law; 2000^ a year to Lord 
Rialton for present maintenance; and Lord Go- 
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dolphin only 5000/. a year Jointure, if he outlives 
iny lady : this last is a wretched article. The rest 
of the heap, for these are hut snippings, goes to 
Lord Godolphin, and so on. She WiU have 40,000/. 
a year in presehi’* ' 

Atossa, as the^'qu^rrel heated and the plot 
thickened, with the maliciousness of Puck, and 
the haughtiness of an Empress of Blenheim, in- 
vented the most cruel insult that ever architect 
endured !~hbo perfectly charactenstic of that ev- 
traordinary woman. Vanbrugh ^ent ‘to Blen- 
heim with his lady, in a company from Castle 
Howard, that other magnificent monument of 
his singular genius. 

« Wostaid two mghts in Woodstock; but there 
was an order to tha' servants, loie/e#* her grace's 
ofon kandt not ’to tetiwt enter BknhdMf and lest 
tha^ should not mottifjr xhe enough,' she having 
somehow learned 'that lUy n^ife wa# of the com- 
pany, sent an express the night we came 
tkeret with orders ^at Mshd eUhiOwitK the Castle 
Howard ladies,^the jSj^qnts should not suffer her 
to see either ^hoUsejgft^deq^'or, even to enter the 
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park : so she was to pit all day long and 
keep me company at f^e inn !” 

This was a coup de theatre in this joint co- 
medy of Atopsa and VANnau^j^B I The architect 
of Blenheun, lifting his eyes towards his own 
massive grattdaur^ exiled to a dull inn^ and im- 
prisoned with one who required rather to be 
consoled, than capable of consoling the enraged 
architect ! 

In Axossa, still, pursuing her hunted 
prey, had driven it to a spot which she flattered 
herself would inclose it with the security of a 
preservatory. This produced the following ex- 
plosion ! 

" I have been forced into chancery by that 
jB. B. B. the Duchess of Marlborough, where she 
has got an injunction upon me by her friend the 
late good chancellor. (£arl of Macdesfleld), who 
declared that I was nevet employed by the duke, 
and therefore had no demand upon his estate for 
my services at Blenhelnu Since my' hands were 
thus tied up from trying, by law'to recover my 
arrear, 1 'have prewiled with Bir'Rohert Walpole 
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to help me in a scheme ’which I proposed io him, 
hp which J got mp money in spite of the hussy* s 
teeth. My carrying this point enrages her much, 
anil the more hccanso it is of considerable weight 
in my small fortune, which she has heartily en- 
deavoured so to destroy as to throw me into an 
Bnglish bastile, there to finish my days, as 7 
began them, hi a French one” 

Plot for plot ! and the superior claims of one of 
practised invention are vindicated ! The writer, 
long accustomed to comedy^riting, has excelled 
the self-taught genius of Atossa. The "scheme’’ 
by which Vanbrugh’s fertile invention, aided 
by Sir Robert Walpole, finally circumvented the 
avaricious, the haughty, and the capricious 
Atossa, remains untold, unless it is alluded to 
by the passage in Lord Orford’s " Anecdotes of 
Painting,” where he informs us, that " the duchess 
quarrelled with Sir John and went to law with 
him; but though he proved to be in the right, or 
rather because he proted to be in the right, she 
emplo^d Sir Christopher Wren to build the 
houiffili St. Jahies’s Park.” 
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1. have to add a curious discovery respootiug 
VwBHUGH himself, which e\j)hiin.'» a circmu* 
stance in his life not hitherto linderstood. 

lu all the biographies of Vanbbucii, from tlic 
time of Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, the early part 
of the life of this man of geniris remq^ns unknou n. 
It is said lie descended from an ancient family 
in Cheshire, which came originally from Franci, 
though by the name, wliich properly written 
wmuld be Van Brugh, he would appear to be ot 
Dutch extraction. A tale is unn ere ally repeated, 
that Sir John once visiting France in the piosc- 
cution of his architectural studies, while taking a 
sufi cy of some fortifications, excited alarm, and 
was can led to tlie Bastilc; where, to deepen the 
interest of the story, he sketched a xarietj of 
comedies, which ho must have communicated 
to the governor, who, whispc'riPg it doubtless as 
an affair of state to several of the noblesse, those* 
admirers of "sketches of comedies’)^English ones 
no doubt — procured the release of Bus EnglisJi 
Moliere. This tale is further confirmed by a 
xery odd circumstance. Sir Jol^ buUt<at Green- 
wich, on a spot still colled “ Vanbrugh’s Fields,” 
VOL. II. ( New Series.) • h 
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two whimsical houses ; one on tlie side of Green- 
wich Park is still called " the Bastilt'-House,” 
built on its models to commemorate this impri- 
sonment. 

I 

Not a word of tlus detailed story is probably 
true ! that the Bastile was on object which some- 
times occupied the imagination of our architect, 
is probable ; for, by the letter we have just quoted, 
we discover from himself the singular incident of 
Vanbuugh’s having been born in the Bastile. 

Desirous, probably, of concealing his alien 
origin, this circumstance cast his early days into 
obscurity. He felt that he was a Briton in all 
respects, but that of his singular birth. The an- 
cestor of Vanbrugh, who was of Cheshire, said 
to be of French extraction, though, with a Dutch 
name, married Sir Dudley Carleton’s daughter. 
We are told he had ** political connexions 
and one of his " political” tours had probably 
occasioned his confinement in that state-dun- 
geon, where his lady was delivered of her bur- 
then of love. The odd fancy of building a 
" Bastile-House” at Greenwich, a fortified pri- 
son ! suggested 'to his firi^l; life-writer the fine 
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romance ; which must now b<^ thrown aside 
among those litornry fictions the Trench distin- 
guish by the softening and yet impudent term 
oV* Anecdotes hazardtes !** with which formerly 

Varillas and Ins imitators furnished their pages ; 

> 

lies which looked like facts t 
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SEC RET HISTORY OF SIR WALTER 
RAWLEIGIL 

R\wleioh exercised in perfection incompa- 
tible talents, and his character connects the op- 
posite extremes of our nature ! His " book of 
life,” with its incidents of prosperity aud adver- 
sity, of glory and humiliation, was as chequered 
as the novelist would desire fbr a tale of fiction. 
Yet in this mighty genius there lies an unsus- 
pected disposition, which requires to be demon- 
strated, before it is possible to conceive its 
reality. From his earliest days he betrayed the 
genius of an ad'oenture^, which prevailed in his 
character to the latest ; and it often involved him 
in the practice of mean artifices and petty de- 
ceptions; which appear like folly in the wisdom 
of a sage ; like inaptitude in the profound views 
of a politician ; like cowardice in the magnani- 
mity of a hero ; and degrade by their littleness 
the grandeur of a character which was closed by 
a j^endid deatih, worthy the life of the wisest 
the greateist of mankind ! ' • 
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The sunshine of his days was in the reign of 
Elizabeth. From a boy, always .dreaming of 
romantic conquests: for he was born in an age of 
heroism, and formed by nature for the cliiv alrie 
gallantry of the court of a maiden queen, from 
the moment he with such infiftite art cast his rich 
mantle over the miry spot, his life W'as a progress 
of glory. All about IIawleioii was splendid as 
the dress he wore : his female so^ creign, v, hose 
eyes loved to dwell on men who might ha\e been 
fit subjects for " the Faerie Queen” of Spenser, 
penurious of reward, only recompensed her fa- 
vourites by suftering them to make their own for- 
tunes on sea and land; and Elizabeth listened 
to the glowing projects of her hero, indulging 
that spirit which could have conquered the 
w'orld, to have lain the toy at the feet of the 
sovereign 1 

This man, this extraordinary being, who was 
prodigal of his life and fortune on the Spanish 
main, in the idleness of peace could equally direct 
his invention to supply the domestic wants of 
cvery-day life, in his project of « an office for ad- 
dress.” Nothing was too high for his ambition. 
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nor too humble for his genius. Pre-eminent as a 
military and a naval commander, as a statesman 
and a student, Rawleigh was as intent on form- 
ing the character of Prince Henry as that prince 
was studious of moulding his own aspiring qua- 
lities by the genius of the friend whom he con- 
templated. Yet the active life of Rawleigh is 
not more remarkable than his contemplative one. 
He may well rank among the founders of our 
literature ; for composing ,on a subject exciting 
little interest, his fine genius has sealed his un- 
finished volume with immortality. For magni- 
ficence of eloquence, and massiveness of thought, 
we must still dwell on his pages *. Such was the 
man, who was the adored patron of Spenser ; 
whom Ben Jonson, proud of calling other fa- 
vourites his "sons," honoured Rawleigh by the 
title of his " father and who left political in- 
structions which Milton deigned to edit^ 

But how has it happened, that of so elevated a 
character. Gibbon has pronoupoed^that it was 

• I shall give in the artlcl6^*fl<iteraty Unions” a curious 
Mcotatkov “ Bavdeigh's History ofihe' WoiM'* was composed, 
whi^as hitherto escaped discorcry. > 
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" arabifyuous,” and Hume has described as " a 
great but ilWcgulated mind ?” 

There was a peculiarity in the character of 
this eminent man : he pradtised the cunning of 
an adventurer; a cunning, most humiliating in 
(lie narrative ! The great difficulty to overcome 
in this discovery is, how to account for a sage 
and a hero acting folly and cowardice, and at- 
tempting to obtain by circuitous deception, what 
it may be supposed so magnanimous a spirit would 
only deign to possess himself of by direct and 
open methods. 

Since the present article was written, a letter, 
hitherto unpublished, appears in the recent edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, which curiously and mi- 
nutely records one of those artifices of the kind 
which I am about to narrate at length. When 
under Elizabeth, RAwleigii was once in confine- 
ment, and it appears, that seeing the queen pass- 
ing by, he was suddenly seized with a strange 
resolution of bonlbating With the governor and 
his people ; declaring that the mere sight of the 
queen had made him desperate, as a confined 
lover would feel at the view of his mistress. The 
letter gives a minute narrative , of Sir Walter’s 
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astonihliing conduct, and carefully repeats the 
warm romantic style he talked of his royal mis- 
tress, and his formal resolution to die rather than 
exist out of her presence. This extravagant 
Ki'ciic, with all its colouring, has been most elabo- 
rately penned by the ingenious letter-writer, with 
a hint to the person whom he addresses, to suftcr 
it to meet the eye of their royal mif.tress, who 
ecTuId not fail of admiring our new “ Orlando 
Furioso;” and soon after released this tender pri- 
soner ! To me it is evident that the whole scene 
was got np for the occasion; the invention of 
UA\v}-icrGu himself: the romantic incident he 
well knew was perfectly adapted -to the queen’s 
taste. Another similar incident, in which I 
have been anticipated in the disclosure of the 
fact, though not of its nature, was what Sir 
Toby Matthews obscurely alludes to in his let- 
ters, of " the guilty blow he gave himself in the 
Tower;” a passage which had long excited ray 
attention, till I discovered the curious incident in 
some manuscript letters of Lord Cecil. Raw- 
UEiGH was then confined in the Tower for the 
Cob^m conspiracy; a plot so absurd and ob- 
scure, that one historian has called it a state- 
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riddle,” but for which, so many years after* Raw- 
LEJoa cruelly lost his life. 

l.()rd Cecil gives an account of the examination 
of the prisoners involved in this conspiracy. " One 
afternoon, whilst divers of us were in the Tower 
examining some of these prisoners. Sir Walter at- 
tempted to murder himself'; whercofwheuwe were 
advertised, we came to hun, and found him in some 
agony to be unable to endure his misfortunes, 
and protesting iunoceney,with carelessness of life; 
and in that humour he had m ounded himself under 
the right pap, but no may mortally, being in truth, 
rather a cut than a stab, and now very well cured 
both in body and niind*.” This feeble attempt at 
suicide, this “ cut rather than stab,” I must place 
among those scenes in the life of Rawueigh, so 
mean and incomprehensible with the genius of 
the man. If it were nothing but one of those 

Fears of tlic Brave !” 

we must now open another of the 
. “ Follies of the Wise !” 

* These letters were written hy Lwd Cecil to Sir Thomas 
Parry, oiir ambassador in France, and were tran!«mbe<l from 
the copy.lHM)k of Sir Thomas Parry’s correspondence, which is 
preserved in the Pepysiau library at Cambridge. 
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Rawleigh returned from the Mfild and de- 
sperate voyage of Guiana, with misery in every 
shape about him. His son had perished; his 
devoted Keymis would not survive his reproach ; 
and Rawleigh, without fortune and without hope, 
in sickness and in sorrow, brooded over the sad 
thought, that in the hatred of the Spaniard, and 
in the political pusillanimity of James, he was ar- 
liting, only to meet inevitable death. With this 
presentiment, he had even wished to have given 
up his ship to the crew, had they consented to 
have landed him in France; but he was probably 
irresolute in this decision at sea, as he was aftcr- 
M aids at land, where he wished to escape, and 
refused to fly ; the clearest intellect was dark- 
ened, and magnanimity itself became humiliated, 
floating between the sense of honour and of 
life. 

Rawleigh landed in his native county of 
Devon : his arrival was the common topic of 
conversation, hnd he was the object’^ of censure 
or of commiseration: but his person was not 
molested; till the fears of James became more 
urgent than his pity. 
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The Cemntic Gondomar^^whose "quips and 
quiddities” had concealed the carets of state, 
one day rushed into the presence of James, 
breathlessly calling out for "audience!” aud 
compressing his "ear-piercing” message into 
the laconic abruptness Of "piratasi piratas! 
piratas!” There was agony as well as poli- 
tics in this cry of Gondomar, whose brother, 
the Spanish governor, had been massacred in 
this predatory expedition. The timid monarch, 
terrified at tliis tragical appearance of his face- 
tious friend, saw at once the demands of the 
whole Spanish cabinet, and vented his palliative in 
a gentle proclamation. Raweeigh having settled 
his u£Pairs in the west, set off for London to 
appear before the king, in consequence of the 
proclamation. A few miles from Plymouth, he 
was met by Sir Lewis Stucley, yice-admiral of 
Devon, a kinsman and a friend, who, in com- 
municatiou with g;overnment^ had accepted a 
sort of suniyeilUmde qver Sir Walter. It is said, 
(and will be credited, when we hear the story 

'f' ' V > 

of Stucley) that he had, set hjs heart on the ship, 
as a probable good purchase ; and on the person. 
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against whom, to colour his natural treachery, 
he professed an old hatred. He first seized on 
Rawleigh more like the kinsman than the vice- 
admiral, and proposed travelling together to 
Loudon, and baiting at the houses of the friends 
of Rawleigii. The warrant Stuelcy in the mean 
while had desired, was’ instantly despatched, and 
the bearer was one Manoury, a French empiric, 
who was ev idoutly sent to act the part he did, — 
a part played at all times, and the last title in 
French politics, that so often had recourse to this 
instrument of state, is a Aloufon! 

Rawleigh still, however, was not placed under 
any harsh restraint: his confidential associate. 
Captain King, accompanied him ; and it is pro- 
l)ablc, that if Rawleigh had effectuated his 
escape, he would have conferred a great favour 
on the government. 

They could not save him at London. It is 
certain that he might have escaped; for Captain 
King had hired a vessel, and Rawleigh had 
stolen out by night, and might have reached it, 
but irresolutely returned home; another night, 
the same vessel was ready, but Rawlekhi never 
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came! The loss of his honour appeared tlu* 
greater calamity. 

As he advanced in this eventful journey, every 
thing assumed a more formidable aspect. His 
friends communicated fearful advices ; a pursui- 
vant, or king’s messenger, gave a more menacing 
appearance; and suggestions arose in his own 
mind, that he was reserved to become a victim 
of state. "When letters of commission from 
the Privy council were brought to Sir Lewis 
Stucley, RAwijriGii was observed to change 
countenance, exclaiming with an oath, “1» il 
possible my fortune should return upon me thus 
again?” He lamented before Captain King, 
that he had neglected the opportunity of escape; 
and which, every day he advanced inland, re- 
moved him the more from any chance. 

Raw LEIGH at first suspected tliat Manoury 
was one of those instruments of state, who are 
sometimes employed when open measures are 
not to be pursued, or when the cabinet have not 
yet determined on the fate of a person impli- 
cated in a state crime; in a word, Rawleigh 
tliought that Manoury was a spy over him, and 
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probably over Stiicley too. The first impresuion 
in these matters is usually the rigpht one ; but 
when Eawleigh found himself caught in the 
toils, he imagined that sueh corrupt agents were 
to be corrupted. The French empiric was 
sounded, and found very compliant ; Rawlssigh 
was desirous by his aid to counterfeit sickness, 
and for this purpose invented a series of the most 
humiliating stratagems, lie imagined that a con- 
stant appearance of sickness might produce delay, 
and procrastination might, in the chapter of acci- 
dents, end in pardon. He procured vomits from 
the Frenchman, and whenever he chose, produced 
every appearance of sickness ; with dimness of 
sight, dizziness in his head, he reeled about, .and 
once struck himself with such violence against a 
pillar in the gallery, that there Was no doubt of 
hb malady. Rawlcigh’s servant, one morning 
entering Stucley’s chamber, declared that his 
master was out of lus senses, for that he had just 
left him in his shirt upon all fours, gnawing the 
rushes upon the floor. On Stucley’s entrance, 
Ra||jleigh was raving, and reeling in strong 
cQavubions. Stucley ordered him to be chafed 
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and fomented^ and Rawleigh afterwards laughed 
at this scene with Manoury, observing that he 
liad made Stucley a perfect physician. 

But Rawleigh found it required some more visi- 
ble and alarming dbease than such ridiculous scenes 
had exhibited. The vomits worked so slowly, that 
Manoury was fearful to repeat the doses. Raw- 
leigh inquired, whether the empiric knew of any 
preparation which could make him look ghastly, 
without injuring his healtli. The Frenchman 
offered a harmless ointment to act on the surface 
of the skin, which would give him the appear- 
ance of a leper. ‘‘That will do!” said Raw- 
leigh, “ for the lords will be afraid to approach 
me, and besides it will move their pity.” Apply- 
ing the ointment to his brows, his arms, and his 
breast, the blisters rose, the skin inflamed, 
and was covered with purple spots. Stucley 
concluded that Rawleigh had the plague. 
Physicians were .now to be ^called in; Rawleigh 
took the black silk ribbon from his poniard, 
and Manoury tightened it strongly about lus 
arm, to disorder his pulse ; but his pulse beat too 
strong and regular. He appeared to take no 
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food, wliile Manoury secretly provided him. To 
j)erj)lox the learned doctors still more, Rawleiii^h 
liad the urinal coloured by a drug of a strong 
scent. I'hc physicians pronounced the disease 
mortal, and tliat the patient could not be re- 
moved into the air without immediate danger. 
"Awhile after, being in his bed-chamber un- 
dressed, and no one present but Manoury, Sir 

Walter hold a looking-glass in his hand, to 
* 

admire his spotted face*, and observed in merii- 
ment to bin new confidant, how they should one 
day laugh, for having thus cozened — the king, 
council, })hysicianb, Spaniards, and all.” 'rhe 
excuse Ranlcigh offered for this course of pool 
stratagems, so unworthy of his genius, was to 
obtain time and seclusion for v riting his apology, 
or vindication of his voyage, which has come 
down to Ub in his "Remains.” The proplu'l 
David did make himself a fool, and buffered spittle 

* A friend inibnus me, that he saw recently at a print- 
dealer's a paihled portrait of .Sir fValtrr lian/eifili, uifli tiu 
fare thus spotted . ' It is extraordinary tli.it any artist .should 
liaie chosen snch a Miliject for hib pencil ; but should this be 
a iKirtrait of the times, it dnms that this strange stratioj^'m 
]i.ul excited public attention. 
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to fall upon his heard, to escape from the hands 
of his enemies/’ said Rawlcigh in his last spe^'ch. 
Bnitiis, too, was another example. But his dis- 
eerument often prevailed over this moekery of 
his spirit. The king licensed him to reside at 
his own house on his arrival in London; on 
which Manoury observed, that the king shov <'d 
by this indulgence, that his majesty w'as favour- 
ably inclined towards him; but Rawleigb re- 
plied, “ Th'>y used all these kinds of flatteries 
to the Duke of Biron, to draw him fairly into 
prison, and then they cut off his head. I know 
they have concluded among them, that it is 
expedient that a man should die, to re-assure 
the traffiek which I have broke with Spain.” 
And Manoury adds, from whose narrative we 
have all these particulars, that Sir Walter broke 
out into this rant: "If he could but save himself 
for this time, he would plot such plots, as should 
make the king think himself ha])py to send for 
him again, and restore him to his estate, and 
would force the king of Spmn to write into 
England in his favour.” 

Rawleigh at length proposed a flight to 
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France with Manoury, who declares that it was 
then he revealed to Stucloy what he had hillierto 
concealed, that Stucley might double his vigilance. 
Rawleigh now perceived that he had two rogues 
to bribe instead of one, and that they were 
playing into one another’s hands. Proposals 
are now made to Stucley through Manoury, 
who is as compliant as his brother-knave. Raw- 
leigh presented Stucley with " a jewel made in 
the fashion of hail powdered with diamonds, with 
a ruby in the midst,” But Stucley observing to 
his kinsman and friend, that he must lose his 
office of Vice-admiral, which had cost him six 
hundred pounds, in case he suffered Rawleigh to 
escape ; Rawleigh solemnly assured him that he 
should be no loser, and that his lady should give 
him one thousand pounds when they got into 
France or Holland. About this time the French 
quack took his leave : the part he had to act was 
performed; the juggle was complete; and two 
wretches had triumphed over the sagacity and 
magn anim ity of a sage and a hero, whom mis- 
fortune, had levelled to folly; and who, in vio- 
lating the dignity of his own character,- had only 
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equalled himself with vulgar knaves ; men who 
exulted that the circumventer was circumvented ; 
or, as they expressed it, " the great coxcncr was 
cozened.” But our story does not here conclude, 
for the treacheries of Stucley were more in- 
tricate. This perfect villain had obtained a 
warrant of indemnity, to authorise his compliance 
with any offer to assist Rawleigh in his escape ; 
this wretch was the confidant and the exe- 
cutioner of Rawleigh ; he carried about him a 
licence to betray him, and was making his profit of 
the victim before ho delivered him to the sacrifice. 
Rawleigh was still plotting his escape : at Salis- 
bury he had despatched his confidential friend 
Captain King to London, to secure a boat at 
Tilbury ; he had also a secret interview with the 
French agent. Rawleigh’s servant mentioned to 

Captain King, that his boatswain had a ketch of 
♦ 

his own, and was ready at his service for ** thirty 
pieces of silver the boatswain and Rawlcigh*s 
servant acted Judas, and ]|}Ctrayed the plot to 
Mr. William Herbert, cousin to Stucley, and 
thus the treachery was kept imong themselves 
as a family concern. Thef night of flight was 

I S 
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now fixed, but he could not part without hU 
friend Stucley, who had promised never to quit 
him ; and who indeed, informed by his cousin 
Herbert, had suddenly surprised Rawleigh put- 
ting on a false beard. The party met at the 
appointed place; Sir Lewis Stucley with his son, 
and Rawleigh disguised. Stucley in saluting 
King, asked whether he had not shown himself 
an honest man ? King hoped he would continue 
so. They had not rowed twenty strokes, before 
the watermen observed, that Mr. Herbert had 
lately taken boat, and made towards the bridge, 
but had returned down the river after them. 
Rawleigh instantly expressed his apprehensions, 
and wished to return home ; he consulted King — 
the watermen took fright — Stucley acted his 
part well; damning his ill fortune to have a 
friend whom he would save, so full of doubts and 
fears, and threatening to pistol the watermen if 
they did not proceed. Even King was overcome 
by the earnest, conduct of Stucley, and a new 
spirit was infused into the rowers. As they 
drew near Greenwich, a wherry crossed. them. 
Rawleigh declared it came to discover them. 
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King tried to allay his fears, and assured him that 
if once they reached Gravesend, he would hazard 
his life to get to Tilbury. But in these delays 
and discussions, the tide was failing ; the water- 
men declared they could not reach Gravesend 
before morning; Rawleigh would have landed 
at Purflect, and the boatswain" encouraged 
him ; for there it was thought he could procure 
horses for Tilbury. Sir Lewis Stneley too was 
zealous; and declared he was content to carry 
the cloak-bag on his own shoulders, for half a 
mile, but King declared that it was useless, they 
could not at that hour get horses, to go by land. 

They rowed a mile beyond Woolwich, ap- 
prpaching two or three ketches, when the boat- 
swain doubted whether any of these were the 
one he had provided to furnish them. "We 
are betrayed!” cried Rawleigh, and ordered the 
watermen to row back : he strictly examined the 
boatswain, alas! his ingenuity was baffled by 
a shuffling villain, whose real answer appeared 
when a wherry hailed the boat; Rawleigh ob- 
served that it contained Herbert’s crew. He saw 
that all was now discovered. He took Stucley 
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aside; his ingeiuous mind still suggesting pro- 
jects for himself to return home in safety, or 
how Stucley might plead that he had only pre- 
tended to go with Rawleigh, to seize on his 
private papers. They whispered together, and 
Rawleigh took some things from his pocket, 
and handed them to Stucley; probably more 
“rubies powdered with diamonds.”--'Some effect 
was instantaneously produced; for the tender 
heart of his friend Stucley not only repeatedly 
embraced him with extraordinary warmth of 
affection, but was voluble in effusions of friend- 
ship and fidelity. Stucley persuaded Rawleigh 
to land at Gravesend, the strange wherry which 
had dogged them landing at the same time; 
these were people belonging to Mr. Herbert 
and Sir William St. John, who, it seems, had 
formerly shared in the spoils of this unhappy 
hero. On Greenwich bridge, Stucley advised 
Captain King that it would be advantageous 
to Sir Walter, that Kitig should confess that 
he had joined with Stucley to betray his 
master ; and Rawleigh lent himself to the sug^ 
gestion of Sthcley, of whose treachery he might 
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still be uncertain ; but King, a rough and honest 
seaman, declared that he would not share in the 
odium. At the moment he refused, Stucley ar- 
rested the captain in the king’s name, committing 
him to the charge of Herbert’s men. They then 
proceeded to a tavern, but Rawleigh, who now 
viewed the monster in his true shape, obser's cd, 
“ Sir Lewis, these actions will not turn out to 
your credit;” and on the following day, when 
tliey passed through the Tower-gate, Rawleigh 
turning to King, observed, " Stucley and my 
servant Cottcrell have betrayed me. You need 
be in no fear of danger; but as for me, it is I who 
am the mark th^t is shot at.” Thus concludes 
the narrative of Captain King. The fate of 
Rawleigh soon verified the prediction. 

This long narrative of treachery will not, how- 
ever, be complete, unless we wind it up with the 
fate of the infamous Stucley. Fiction gives per- 
fection to its narratives, by the privilege it en- 
joys of disposing of' its criminals in the most 
exemplary manner; but the labours of the 
historian are not always re&eshed by this moral 
pleasure. Retribution is not always discovered in 
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the present stage ofliuman existence, yet history 
is perhaps equally delightful as fiction, Avhenever 
its perfect catastrophes resemble those of ro- 
mantic invention. The present is a splendid 
example. 

I have discovered the secret history of Sir 
Lewis Stucley, in several manuscrij)t letters of 
the times. 

Rawlcigh, in his admiVable address from the 
scaffold, where he seemed to he rather one of the 
.spectators than the sufferer, declared he forgave 
Sir Lewis, for he had forgiven all men ; but he was 
bound in charity to caution all men against him, 
and such as he i.« ! Rawleigh’s last and solemn 
notice of the tjeachery of his ** kinsman and 
friend” was irrevocably fatal to this wretch. The 
hearts of the people were open to the deepest 
impressions of sympathy, melting into tears at 
the pathetic address of the magnanimous spirit 
who had touched them : in one moment Sir Lewis 
Stucley became an object of execration through- 
out ttee nation ; he soon obtained a new title as 
“ Sirilludas,” and was shunned by every man. To 
remove the Cain-like mark, which God and men 
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hail fixed on him, he published an apology for 
his conduct ; a performance, which, at least, for 
its ability, might raise him in our consideration ; 
but I have since discovered, in one of the manu- 
script letter-writers, that it was written by Dr. 
Sharpe, who had been a chaplain to Henry Prince 
of Wales. The writer pleads in Stucley’s justi- 
fication, that he was a state agent ; that it was 
lawful to lie for the discovery of treason; that 
he had a personal hatred towards Rawleigh, for 
having abridged his father of his share of some 
prize-money; and then enters more into Raw- 
leigh’s character, who " being desperate of any 
fortune here, agreeable to the height of his mind, 
would have made up his fortune elsewhere, upon 
any terms against his sovereign and his country. 
Is it not marvel,” continues the personifier of 
Stucley, " that he was angry with me at his death 
for bringing him back? Besides, being a man of 
so great a wit, it was no small grief, that a man 
of mean wit as 1 should be thought to go beyond 
him. No ? Sic ars deluditer arte. Neqm enim 
lejcjtcstior ulla est qium necis arti/ices arte perire 
suu. (This apt Jatinity betrays Dr. Sharpe.) 
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But why did you not execute your commission 
bravely (openly) ? — ^Why ? My commission was 
to the contrary, to discover his pretensions, and 
to seize his secret papers,” &c.* 

But the doctor, though no unskilful writer, 
here wrote in vain ; for what ingenuity can veil 
the tuTj)itude of long and practised treachery? 
To keep up appearances, Sir Judas resorted 
more than usually to court; where, however, 
he was perpetually enduring rebuffs, or avoided, 
as one infected with the plague of treachery. 
He offered the king, in his own justification, to 
fake the sacrament, that whatever he hud laid to 
Uawlcigh’s charge was true, and would produce 
tM'o unexceptionable witnesses to do the like. 
** Why, then,” replied his majesty, " the more 
malicious was Sir Walter to utter these speeches 
at his death.” Sir Thomas Badger, who stood 
by, observed, “ Let the king take off Stucley's 
head, as Stucley has done Sir Walter’s, and let 
him at his death take the sacrament and his oath 

* Stucley's humble petition, touching the bringing up Sir 
W. Bawleigb, 4to. 1618; re-pubUdied in Someris Tracts, 
Tol. .9. 1751. 
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upon it; and HI betieve him; but till Stucley 
loses his head, I shall credit Sir Walter Rawleigh^s 
bare afiirmative before a thousand of Stucley's 
oaths.” When Stucley, on pretence of giving an 
account of his oiBce, placed himself in the audience 
chamber of the lord admiral> and his lordship 
passed him without any notice. Sir Judas at- 
tempted to address the earl; but with a bitter 
look his lordship exclaimed, " Base fellow ! 
darest thou, who art the scorn and contempt 
of men, offer thyself in my presence? Were it 
not in my own house I would cudgel thee with 
my staff for presuming on this sauciness This 
annihilating af&ont Stucley hastened to convoy 
to the king ; liis majesty answered him, " What 
wouldst thou have me do ? Wouldst thou have 
me hang him ? Of my saul, if I should hang all 
that speak ill of thee, all the trees of the country 
would not suffice, so great is the number !” 

One of the frequent crimes of that age, ere the 
forgery of bank-notes e^dlsted/ was the clipping 
of gold ; and this was one of the private amuse- 
ments suit^le to the.qharacter. of our Sir Judas. 
Treachery and forgery are the same crime in a dif- 
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ferent form. Stucley received out of the exchequer 
five hundred pounds^as the reward of his espionage 
and perfidy. It was the price of blood, and was 
hardly in his hands ere it was turned into the frau- 
dulent coin of "the Cheater!” He was seized on in 
the palace of Wliitehall, for diminishing the gold 
coin. " The manner of the discovery,” says the 
manuscript-writer, " was strange, if my occasions 
would suffer me to relate the particulars.” On 
his examination, he attempted to shift the crime 
to his own son, who had flown, and on his man, 
who being taken. In the words of the letter-writer, 
was “ willing to set the saddle upon the right 
horse, and accused his master.” Manoury too, 
the French empiric, was arrested at Plymouth 
for the same crime, and accused his worthy friend. 
But such was the interest of Stucley with go- 
vernment, bought probably with his last shilling, 
and, as one says, with his last shirt, that he ob- 
tained his own and his son’s pardon, for a crime 
that ought to have finally concluded the history 
of t^ blessed family*. A more solemn and trev 

^'The anecdotes respecting Stucley I have derived from 
ihanuscript letters^ and they were considered to be of so dan- 
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laical catastrojihe \i'as reserved for the perfidious. 
Stuclcy. lie was deprived of his place of vice- 
admiral, and left destitute in the world. Alian- 
doned by all human beings, and most probably, 
by the son whom he had tutored into the arts of 
villany, he appears to have wandered about an 
infamous and distracted beggar. It is possible 
that even so scared a conscience may have re- 
tained some remaining touch of sensibility. 

All are 

Coiuioinned alike to groan ; 

I'lie tender for anotIier*s pain, 

The UNFECLINO FOR HIS O^N. 

And Camden has recorded, among his historical 
notes on James I., that in August, 1020, "Lewis 
Stucley, who betrayed Sir Walter Rawleigh, died 
in a manner mad.” Such is the catastrophe of 
one of the most perfect domestic tales ; an histo- 
rical example not easily paralleled of moral re- 
tribution. 

gerous a nature, that the writer recommenda secresy, and ro- 
quests after reading they may be burnt with such in- 
junctions I have generally found that the letters were the 
more carefully preserved. 
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AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE LAST 

HOURS OF SIR WALTER RAWLEIGH. 

The close of the, life of Sir Walter Rawleigli 
was as extraordinary as m^ny parts of his varied 
history : the promptitude and sprightliness of his 
genius, his carelessness of life, and the equani- 
mity of that great spirit in quitting the world, 
can only be paralleled by a few other heroes 
and sages : — ^Rat^leigh was both ! But it is not 
simply his dignified yet active conduct on the 
scaffold, nor his admirable speech on that occa- 
sion, circumstances by which many great men 
arc judged, when their energies are excited for a 
moment to act so great a part, before the eyes 
of the W'orld assembled at their feet; it is not 
those only which claim our notice. 

We may pause with admiration on the real 
grandeur of Rawjieigh’s character; not from a 
single circumstance, however gteat^ but from a 
tissue of continued little incidents, which occurred 
from the moment of his condemnation till he lay 
his head on the block. Rawleigh was a man of 
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such mark, that he deeply engaged the attention 
of his contemporaries ; and to this we owe the 
preservation of several interesting particulars of 
what he did and what he said, which have en- 
tered into his life; hut all has not been told in 
the published narratives. Contemporary writers 
in their letters have set down every fresh in- 
cident, and eagerly caught up his sense, his wit, 
and what is more delightful, those marks of the 
natural cheerfulness of his invariable presence of 
mind: nor could these have arisSnfrom any affecta- 
tion or parade, for wc shall see that they served 
him even in Kis last tender farewell to his lady, 
and on many unpremeditated occasions. 

I have drawn together into a short compass 
every fact concerning the feelings and conduct 
of Rawleigh at these solemn moments of his life, 
which my researches have furnished, not omitting 
those which are known : to have preserved only 
the new would be to mutilate the statue, and to 
injure the whole by an imperfect view. 

Rawleigh one morning was taken out of his 
bed, in a fit of fever, and unexpectedly hur- 
ried, not to his trial, but to a sentence of death. 
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The story is well known. — Yet pleading? with 
"a voice jjrown weak by sickness and an ague 
he had at that instant on him/’ he used 
every means to avert his fate ; he did, therefore, 
value the life he could so easily part with. 
His judges there, at least, respected their state 
criminal, and they addressed him in a far dil- 
ferent tone than he had fifteen years before 
listened to from Coke. Yelverton, the attorney- 
general, said, “ Sir Walter Rawlcigh hath been 
as a star at which the world have gazed; but 
stars may fall, nay, they must fall, when they 
trouble the sphere where they abide.” And the 
lord chief justice noticed Rawleigh’s great work ; 
— " I know that you have been valiant and wise, 
and I doubt not but you retain both these \ir- 
tues, for now you shall have occasion to use them. 
Your book is an admirable work ; I would give 
you counsel, but I know you can apply unto 
yourself far better than I am able to give you.” 
But the judge fnded with saying, ** execution is 
granted.” It was stifling Rawleigh with roses ; 
and \t was listening to fame from the voice of 
deatW 
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He declered, that now being old, siekly, and 
in disgrace, and certain were he allowed to live, 
to go to it again, life was wearisome to him, and 
all he intreated was to have leave to speak 
freely at his farewell, to satisfy the world that 
he was ever loyal to the king, and a true lover of 
the commonwealth ; for this he would seal with 
his blood.” ^ 

Rawleigh, on his return to his prison, while 
some were deploring his fate, observed, that " the 
world itself is but a larger prisoUj*^ out of which 
some are daily selected for execution.” 

^ That last night of his existence was occupied 
by writing what the letter-writer calls " a re- 
membrancer to be left with hk lady,” to a(^uamt 
the world with his sentiments, should he be de- 
nied their delivery from the scafibld, as he had 
been at the bar pf the Kingfs Beoeh. His lady 
visited him that night, end amidst' her tears ac- 
quainted him, that she <had obtained the favour 
of disposing of his bo4y ’» tio whji<^ he answered 
smiling, “ It is well, ]Bess, t|pt thou mayst dis- 
pose of that dead,‘thqu hqdst not always the dis- 
posing of when it was alivet” At midnight he 
VOL. II. Series, J ^ k 
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intreated her to leave him. It must have been 
then that, with unshaken fortitude, Rawleigh sat 
down to compose those verses on his death, which 
being short, the most appropriate may be re- 
peated. 

“ Even such » Time, that takes on tru<«t 
Onr youth, our joys, cmr all we hare. 

And pays us but with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

Wlieii we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days !" 

He has added two other lines expressive of his 
trust in his resurrection. Their authenticity is 
confirmed by the v/rter of the present letter, ag 
well as another writer, inclosing " half a dozen 
verses, which Sir Walter made the night before 
his death, to take his farewell of poetry, wherein 
he had been a scribbler even from his youth.” The 
inclosure is not now with the letter. Chamber- 
lain, the writer, was an intelligent man of the 
world, but not imbued witji any deep tincture of 
literature. Qn the same night Rawleigh wrote 
this distich on the candle burning dimly : 

Cowards fear to die; biA courage stout^ 

Rather tfaaa live in snuff, mil be put out/’ 
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At this solemn moment, before he lay down to 
rest, and at the instant of parting from his lady, 
with all his domestic affections still warm, to ex- 
press his feelings in verse was with him a natural 
effusion, and one to which he had long been used. 
It is peculiar in the fate of JIawleioh, that hav- 
ing before suffered a long im]prisonmcnt with an 
expectation of a public death, his mind had been 
accustomed to its contemplation, and had often 
dwelt on the event which was now passing. The 
soul, in its sudden departure, and its fiiture state, 
is often the subject of his few poems ; that most 
original one of " the Farewel," 

sool ! the body’s guest, 

Upon a thanldcss enrand, &c, 

is attributed to Kawleiob, though on uncertain 
evidence. But another, entitled the Pilgrim- 
age,” has this beautiful passage : 

“ Give me my scaUop-shcIl ef quiel^ ' 

My staff of trudt t6 Walk upon, 

My scrip of joy imstortai diet ; 

My bottle of salvation. 

My gown of glory, Hope’s true gage, 

And thus 1 11 take my pilgrimage — 

Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palnier, 

Traielleth towards the land of Hmen — 

k2 
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Rawlihch’s cheerfulness was so remarkable, 
and his fearlessness of death so marked, that the 
Dean of Westminster, who attended him, at first 
wondering at the hero, repjrehended the lightness 
of his manner ; but ^awleigh gave God thanks 
that he had never feared death, for it was but an 
opinion and an imagination ; and as for the man- 
ner of death, he had rather die so than of a 
burning fever ; and that some mig)it have made 
shows outwardly, but he felt the joy within. The 
Dean says, that he made no more of his death 
than if he had been to take a journeys “Not,” 
said he, " but that 1 am a great sinner, for I ha\e 
been a soldier, a seaman, and a courtier.” Tlie 
writer of a manuscript Iqtter tells us, that the 
dean declared he djed, not only religiously, 
but he found him to be a man as ready and 
able to give as to t^ke instruction. 

On the monting of his death he smoked, as 
usual, his faypurite tobacco, and -when they 
brought huju 8>pttp pfjexcpllent sack, being asked 
how he liked it, Eawleigh„atLswercd,^'As the fel- 
low, that, drinking of.St. GUeif? Jfowl, as he went 
to Tyburn, said, ‘ that was goo4 drink if a man 
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might tarry by it.’" 1116 day before, in passing 
from Wcstminster-hall to the Gate-hotise, his eye 
had caught Sir Hugh Beestott ill the throng, and 
calling on hiih, requested that he would see him 
die to-morrow. Sir Hugh, to secure himself a 
scat on the scaiFoldf, had provided himself with a 
letter to the sheriff, which was not read at the 
time, and Sir Walter found his friend thrust by, 
lamenting that he conld not get there. “ Fare- 
well!” exclaimed Rawloigh, ** I know not what 
shift you will make, but I am sure to have a 
place.” In going from the prison to the scaffold, 
among others who were pressing hard to see him, 
one old man, whose head was bald, came very 
forward, insomuch that Rawleigh noticed him, 
and asked, " whether he would have ought of 
him ?” The old man answered, " Nothing but to 
see him, and to pray to God for him." Rawleigh 
replied, “ I thanh thee, good fHehd, and 1 am 
sorry I have no better to return thee for 
thy good will.*' Obsetsftng his bald head, he con- 
tinued, ** but take this nighi*cap, (which was a 
very rich wrought one that he Worb) for thou hast 
more need of it nOW than 1." 
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His dress, as was usual with him, was ele- 
gant, if not rich. Oldys describes it, but men- 
tions, that “ he had a wrought night-cap under 
his hat,” which we have otherwise disposed of ; 
his ruflF-band, a black wrought velvet night-gown 
over a hair-coloured satin doublet, and a black 
wrought waistcoat; black cut taffety breeclics, 
and ash-colourcd silk stockings. 

He ascended the scaffold with the same cheer- 
fulness he had passed to it ; and observing the 
lords seated at a distance, some at windows, he 
requested they would approach him, as he wished 
what he had to say they should all witness. This 
request was complied with by several. His speech 
is well known ; but some copies contain matters 
not in others. When he finished, he requested 
Lord Arundel that the king would not suffer any 
libels to defame him after death — " And now I 
have a long journey to go, and must take my 
leave." " He embraced all the lords and other 
friends with ’such courtly compliments, as if he 
had met them at some feast,” says a letter-writer. 
Having taken off his gown, he called to the heads- 
man to bhow^hira the axe, wliich not being in- 
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stantly done> lie repeated, ** 1 prithee let me 
see it. Dost thou think that I am afraid of it ?” 
He passed the edge lightly over his finger, and 
smiling, observed to the sherifl^ " This is a sharp 
medicine, but R sound cure for all diseases,” and 
kissing it, laid it down. Another writer has, 
“ This is that, that will cure all sorrows.” After 
this he went to tliree several corners of the scaf- 
fold, and kneeling down, desired all the people 
to pray for him, and recited a long prayer to him- 
self. When he began to fit himself for the block, 
he first laid himself down to try how the block 
fitted him ; after rising up, the executioner kneeled 
down to ask his forgiveness,- which Rawlcigli 
with an embrace did, but intreated him not to 
strike till he gave a token by lifting up his hand, 
*‘and ihmt/ear mt, bui strike Imme !” When 
he laid his bead down to receive the stroke, 

4 

the executioner desired; him to lay his face to- 

M 

wards the east. " It was no great matter which 
way a man’s head stood, so the heart lay right,” 
said Rawleigh ; but these were not his last words. 
He was once more to .speak in this world with 
the same intrepidity he had lived in it — for. 
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hating lain some miniites on th(^ blodc ih prayer, 
lie gave the signal; but the execUiioAer, 'either 
unmindful, 6r in fear, failed to strike; and llaw- 
Icigh, after once or twice 'putting forth his hands, 
was compelled to ask liim, ” Why dost thou not 
strike ? Strike ! man V* In two'blows he was be- 
headed ; but from the first, his body never shrunk 
from tho spot, by any discomposure of his posture, 
which, like his mind, was immoveable. 

In all the time he was ui>on the scaffold, and 
before," says one of the manuscript letter-wri- 
ters, ** there appeared not the least alteration in 
him, either in hiS voice or countenance ; but he 
seemed as free from all manner of apprehension 
as if he had been eonie thither rather to be a 


spectator than a sufihrer; nay, the beholders 
seemed much more sensible tkan did he, so that 
he hath purchased h^Jre in the opinion of men 
such honour and reputation, as it is thought his 
greatest enemies are they that are most sorrow- 
ful for his death, which they s^ is like to turn so 


much to his advantage." 

The people vvere deeply affected at the sight, 
and so much, that one said, that we had not 
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such another bead to cut off;” and another 
" wished the head and brains to be upon Secre- 
tary Nauntoft’s shoulders ” The observer suf- 
fered for this ; he was a wealthy cUiaen, and great 
newsinongefy and one who haunted Paulas Walk. 
Complaint was made;) and the citissen summoned 
to the privy-council. He pleaded that he in- 
tended no disrespect to Mr. Secretary ; but only 
spake in reference to the old proverb* that *‘tuo 
hoidb were better than one J" His excuse was al- 
lowed^t the moment ; but when afterwards called 
on for a contribu^on to St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
liaving subscribed a hundred pounds, the Secre- 
tary qbsiCJfved to him, that two are better than 
one, Mr. Wieinark!” either from fear or charity 
the witt^ cithsen dpuWad his auhscripfioif. 

Thus died thi? glorious and-,gallant cavalier, 
of whom Osborne says,r«<H»denlih*ms<managed 
by him with so high and religious a resolution, as 
if a Komau liodj a, Chri^ia% or rather a 
Christian a B4nn|s;^;^”>v tj .* ** 



* Tbe.fhief in tbiS «» 

two maatiBCript letters of the day, in *lie Sloane Collection, 
under tUMi^ rd8^tive‘d»u4'Nov.»,'’lCI8, lAurhin to Sir Tho. 
Pickering; Oct 31, 1818, ChamberWinV letters. 
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After having read the preceding article, we 
are astonished at the grehtness, and the variable 
nature of this extraordinary man, and this happy 
genius. With Gibbon, who once meditated to 
write his life, we may pause, and pronounce ** his 
character is ambiguous but we shall not hesitate 
to decide, that Raavlbigh knew better how to 
die than to live. " His glorious hours,” says a 
contemporary, " were his arraignment and exe- 
cution but never will be forgotten the interme- 
diate years of his lettered imprisonment ! 
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LITERARY UNIONS. 

SECRET HISTORY OF RAWLEIGH’S HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD. AND VASARI'S LIVES. 

An union of talents, differing in their qualities, 
might carry some important works to a more 
extended perfection. In a work of great enter- 
prise, the aid of a friendly hand may be abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the labours of the 
projector, who has neither the courage, the lei- 
sure, nor all the acquisitions for performing the 
favourite task which he has otherwise matured. 
Many great works, commenced by a master- 
genius, have remained unfinished, or have been 
deficient for want of this friendly succour. The 
public had been grateful to Johnson, had he 
united in his dictionary the labours of some 
learned etymologist. Speed’s Chronicle owes 
most of its value, as it does its ornaments, to the 
hand of Sir Robert Cotton, and other curious 
researchers, who contributed entire portions. 
Goguet’s esteemed work of the ** Origin of the 
Arts and Sciences” was greatly indebted to the 
fraternal zeal of a devoted friend. The still 
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valued books of the Port-Yoyal Society were all 
formed by tliia happy union. Tlie secret history 
of many eminent works would show the advan- 
tages which may be deihred from this combina* 
tion of talents, differing in their nature. Cum- 
berland’s masterly veaisions of the ftagments of 
the Greek dramatic pdets had never been given 
to the poedcal world, had he not accidentally 
possessed the manuscript notes of his relative, 
the learned Bentley. This treasure supplied that 
research in the most obscure works, which the 
volatile studies of Cumberland could never have 
explored ; a circumstance, whii'b he (»ncealed 
from the world, proud of that Greek erudition 
which he thus cheaply, possessed. Yet by thb 
literary union, Bentley’s vast erudidon^made’ 
those researches which Cumberland Could not; 

and Cumberland gave the nadon a copy o£ the 
* 

domestic drama of Greoccyof which Bentley was 
incapable. ’ ' ► 

There is a lai^e work^ whidi is still Celebrated, 
oil^hich the compositi(»a has excited the astonish- 
ment even of the philosophic Hume, but whose 
secret history remains yet to be disclosed; • This 
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extraordinary volume iu " Thb History of the 
W orld, by RawueIgh.” I shall transcribe Hiune’s 
observation, thdt the, reader may observe the 
literary phenomenon. " They were struck with’ 
the extensive genius of the man, who being edu- 
cated amidst navkl and nnlitary. onterprises, had 
surpassed in the pursuits qfUterature, euen those 
qf the most recluse and sedentary lives; and they 
admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at his 
age, and under his circumstances, could engage 
him to undertake and eTiecute so great a work, 
as his. History of the World." Now when the 
truth is known, the wonderful in this literary 
mystery will disappear^ except in the eloquent, 
the grand, and the pathetic pass^cs interspersed 
in that venerable volume., We may,iadeed, par- 
don the a&tonishment of our cahn philosopher,* 
when we consider the recondite matter con- 
tained in this work, and recollect the little time 
which this adventurous spirit, whose life was 
passed Id fabricating his.'iown ^fortune, and ' in 
perpetual 'ehter{>Hie,<.c<hild allow* to inch eru- 

i 

dite pursuits.^ Where ^ttld^RakruBiGK obtain 
that familiar acxiuointanur with, the rabbins, of 
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whose langnage he was probably entirely igno- 
rant ? His numerous publications, the effusions 
of a most active mind, though excellent in their 
kind, were evidently composed by one who was 
not abstracted in curious and remote inquiries, 
but full of the daily business and the wisdom 
of human life. His confinement' in the Tower, 
which lasted several years, was indeed sufficient 
to the composition of this folio volume, and of 
a second which appears to have occupied him. 
But in that imprisonment it singularly happened 
that he lived among literary characters, with the 
most intimate friendship. There he joined the 
Earl of Northumberland, the patron of the phi- 
losophers of his age, and with whofili Rawleigh 
pursued his chetbidal studies j and Scijehnt Hos- 
kins, a poet and a wit, and the poetical" father” 
of Ben Jonson, 'who acknowledged that “ It was 
Hoskins who had polished him ,and that Raw- 
leigh often consulted Hoskins on his literary 
works, I learn 4rom a manusciipt.'' But however 
literary the atmosphere of the Tower proved to 
Rawleigh^ no particle of Hebrew, and perhaps 
little of Grecian lore, floated from a chemist 
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and a poet. The truth is^ that the collection of 
the materials of this history was the labour of 
several petaons, who have not all been dis- 
covered. It has been ascertained, that Ben Jonson 
was a considerable contributor; and there was 
an English philosopher Iron^ whom Descartes, 
it is said, even by his own countrymen, borrowed 
largely — Thomas Harlot, whom Anthony Wood 
charges with infusing into Rawleigh’s volume 
philosophical notions, while Rawteigh was com- 
posing his History of the World. But if Raw- 
leigh's pursuits surpassed even those of the most 
recluse and sedentarif Uves, as Hume observed, 
we must attribute tins to a " Dr. Robert Burrel, 
Rector of Northwald, in the county of Norfolk, 
who was a great fayourlte of Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, and had been his chaplain. All, or the 
greatest part of the drt^gery^^of Sir Walter’s 
history for Criticisms, Chronology, and reacUng 
Greek and Hebrew authors were performed by 
him, for Sir Walterf.^.^TIms Ot simple fact when 

* 1 draw my iofonnation from a very singular manuscript 
in the Landsdoivne e^^on, whii^ 1 think has been mis- 
taken ik>r a boy’s ciph<«ilig*book,'of which it has much the 
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discovered, clears up the whole mystery ; and we 
learn how tliat knowledge was acquired, which, 
as Hume sagaciously detected, required recluse 
and sedentary life,” such as the studies and 
the habits would be of a country clergyman in a 
learned age. 

The secret history of another work, still more 
celebrated than the History of the World, by 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, will doubtless surprise its 
numerous admirers. 


appearance^ No* 741, fo. 57. as it stands in the auctioneer's 
catalogue. It appears to be a collection closely vprittexi» cxp 
tracted out of Anthony Wood's papers ; and as 1 have disco- 
vered in the manuscript, numerous notices not elsewhere pre- 
served^ 1 am inclined to think, that the transcriber copied them 
from that mass of Anthony Wood’s papers, of which more than 
one sack full was burnt at his desire before bim^ uhen dying. 
If it be so, this MS. is the only register of many emriuus f<icts. 

Ben Jonson has l)een too freely censuted for his own free 
censures, and particularly for one he made On Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, who, he told Drummond, esteemed more fame 
than conscience. The heet wits in En^lami wenre employed 
in making his hi$torff ; Ben himself had written a piece to 
him of the Punic w^r,trhich he altered and set in his book/' On 
this bead, even Jonsou’s powcrfol advocate Mr. Gifford has not 
alleged a word in his defence; the secret history of the work 
has never been discover ; but assuredly on this occasion, 
Jon&on only spoke what be know to be true. 
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Without the aid of a friendly hand, Tve should 
probably have been deprived of tho delightful 
history of Artists by Vasari ; although a inero 
painter and goldsmith, and not a literary man, 
Vasari was blessed with that nice discernment of 
one deeply conversant with art, and saw rightly 
what was to he <lone, when the idea of the work 
was suggested by tho celebrated PaulusJovias as a 
supplement to his own work of the Eulogiiims of 
illustrious men.” V \ sari approved of the project ; 
but on that occasion judiciously observed, not 
blinded by the celebrity of the literary man who 
projected it, that “ It would require tl;e assistance 
of an artist to collect the materials, and arrange 
them in their proper order; for although Jovius 
ilisplayed great knowledge m his observations, v et 
he had not been equally accurate in the arrange - 
merit of his facts in his book of Eulogiums.’’ After- 
wards, when Vasari began to collect his informa- 
tion, and consulted Paulus Jovius on the plan, 
although tliai author liighly approved of nliat 
he saw, he alleged his own want of leisure and 
capacity to complete such an enterprise; and this 
was fortunate; we should otherwise have had, 
VOL. u. f New Series. J L 
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instead of the rambling spirit which charms us 
in the volumes of Vasari, that declaimer’s verbose 
babble. Vasari, however, looked round for the 
assistance he wanted; a circumstance which Tira- 
boschi has not noticed : like Hogarth, he required 
a literary man for his scribe. I have discovered 
the name of the chief writer of the Lives of the 
Painters, who w'rote under the direction of Vasari, 
and probably often used his ow'n natural styh‘, 
and conveyed to us those reflections which surely 
come from their source. I shall give the passage, 
as a curious instance where the secret history of 
books is often detected in the most obscure 
corners of research. Who could have imagined 
that in a collection of the lives de* Santi e Bcati 
deW or dine de' Predicatoi^t we are to look for the 
writer of Vasari’s lives 7 Don Serafini Razzi, the 
author of this ecclesiastical biography, has tliis 
reference : “ Who would see more of this may 
turn to the lives of the painters, sculptors, and 
architects, ^written for (he greater part by Don 
Silvano Razzia my brother, for the Signor Cava- 
liere M. Giorgio Vasari, his great friend *■.” 

^ I find this quotatifm in a sort of polemical work of natural 
pliilDSD])]iy, entitled: " Saggio di Storia Litteraria Fiorenfina 
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The discovery that Vasari’s volumes were not 
entirely written by himself, though probably 
under his dictation, and, unquestionably, with 
his communications, (as Hogarth was compelled 
to employ the pen of a literary man for his own 
original works), will perhaps serve to clear up 
some unaccountable mistakes or omissions which 
appear in that series of volumes, written at long 
intervals, and by different hands. Mr. Fuseli has 
alluded to them in utter astonishment; and can- 
not account for Vasari’s ** incredible dereliction 
of reminiscence, which prompted him to transfer 
what he had rightly ascribed to Giorgione in one 
edition, to the elder Parma in the subsequent 
ones.” Again : Vasari’s “ memory was either so 
treacherous, or his rapidity in writing so incon- 
siderate, that his account of the Capella Sistina, 
and the stanze of Raffaello, is a mere heap of 
errors and unpardonable confusion.” Even Bot- 
tari, his learned editor, is at a loss to account for 

del Seoolo XVII. da Gioranne Clemente Nelli, Lucca, 1739,” 
p. 58. Nelli also refers to what he had said on this subject to 
Ins Phnte ad ahati di S* ilA del Fiore^ p. vi. c vii.;" a work 
on architecture* See Brunet aid IJaym. Bii, ItaL de libri rarl 
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his mistakes. Mr. Fuseli finely observes, " lie 
lias been called the Herodotus of our art ; and 
if the main simplicity of his narrative, and the 
desire of heaping anecdote on anecdote, entitle 
him in some degree to that appellation, we ought 
not to forget that the information of evciy day 
adds something to the authenticity of the Greek 
historian, whilst every day furnishes matter to 
question the credibility of the Tuscan.” All this 
strongly confirms the suspicion that Vas.\ui em- 
ployed different hands at different times to write 
out his work. Such mistakes would occur to a 
new writer, not alw'ays conversant with the sub- 
ject he was composing on, and the disjointed ma- 
terials of which were often found in a disordered 
state. It is, however, strange that neither Boltari 
nor Tiraboschi appear to have been aware that 
Vasari employed others to write fpr him; we see 
that from the first suggestion of the work he had 
originally proposed that Paulus Jovius should 
hold the pen for him. 

The principle illustrated in this article might 
be pursued ; but the secret history of two great 
works so well known are* as sufficient as twenty 
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Olliers of writings less celebrated. The literary 
phenomenon which had puzzled the calm in- 
quiring Hume to cry out “ a miracle !” has been 
solved by the discovery of a little fact on utk- 
iiAnv UNIONS, which derives importance from this 
circumstance. 
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OF A BIOGRAPHY PAINTED. 

There are objects connected with literary 
curiosity, which, though they may never gratify 
our sight, yet whose very history is literary ; and 
the originality of their invention, should they 
excite imitation, may serve to constitute a class. 
I notice a book-curiosity of this nature. 

This extraordinary volume may be said to have 
contained the travels and adventures of Charles 

t 

Magius, a noble Venetian; and tliis volume, so 
precious, consisted only of eighteen pages, com- 
posed of a scries of highly finished miniature 
paintings on vellum, some executed by the hand 
of Paul Veronese, Each page, however, may be 
said to contain many chapters ; for, generally, it 
is composed of a large centre-piece, surrounded 
by ten small ones, with many apt inscriptions, 
allegories, and allusions; the whole exhibiting 
the romantic iiqicidents in the life of this Venetian 
nobleman. But it is not merely as a beautiful 
production of art that we are to consider it; it 
becomes associated with a more elevated feeling 
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in tlio occasion which procinced it. The author, 
who is himself the hero, after having been long ca- 
lumniated, resolved to set before the eyes of his 
accusers the sufferings and advent\ires he could 
perhaps have but indiffereiltly described; and in- 
.stead of composing a tedious volume for his jus- 
tification, invented this new species of pictorial 
hiograpliy. I’he author minutely described the 
remarkable situations in which fortune had placed 
him; and the artists, in embellishing the facts he 
furnished them with to record, emulated each 
other in giving life to their truth, and in putting 
into action, before the spectator, incidents which 
the pen had less impressively exhibited. This 
uuicpie production may be considered as a model, 
to represent the actions of those who may suc- 
ceed more fortunately by this new mode of per- 
petuating their history ; discovering, by the aid 
of the pencil, rather than by their pen, the forms 
and colours of an extraordinary life. 

It was when the Ottomans (about 1571) ‘At- 
tacked the isle of Cyprus, that this Venetian no- 
bleman was charged by his republic to review 
and repair the fortificatiofas. He was afterwards 
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Ront to the Pope to negotiate an alliance : he rc- 
tnrnod to the senate, to give an account of his 
coniinis'iion. Invested with the chief command, at 
the head of his troops, Magiiis threw himself into 
the island of Cyprus, and after a skilful defence, 
which could not present its fall, at ramagusta, 
he was taken prisoner by the Turks, and made a 
shn e. Ilis age and infirmities induced his master, 
at length, to sell him to some Christian merchant s ; 
and after an absence of several years from his 
beloved Venice, he suddenly appeared, to the 
astonishment and mortification of a party who 
had never ceased to calumniate him; while his 
ow'u noble family were compelled to jireseiA c an 
indignant silence, having had no communications 
with their lost and enslaved relative. Magius 
now returned to vindicate his honour, to reinstate 
himself in the favour of the senate, and to be re- 
stored to a venerable parent amidst his family; 
to whom he introduced a fresh branch, in a youth 
of seven years old, the child of his misfortunes, 
who, born in trouble, and a stranger to domestic 
endearments, was at one moment united to a be- 
loved circle of relations. 
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J s>hall give a rapid view of some of the pictures 
of thib Venetian nobleman’s life. The whole series 
has been elaborately drawn up by the Duke de 
la \'alliero, the celebrated book-collector, who 
dwells on the detail with the curiosity and taste 
of an amateur^. 

In a rich frontispiece, a Christ is expiring on 
the cross; Religion, leaning on a column, con- 
toni] lates the Divinity, and Hope is not distant 
from her. The genealogical tree of the house 
of jVIagius, M'ith an allegorical representation of 
Venice, its nobility, power, and riches ; the arms 
of Magius, in which he inserted a view of the 
holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, of which he was 
made a knight; his portrait, with a Latin in- 
scription : “ I have passed through ar)ns and the 

* TIic (lute’s (lescrijttion is not to lie found, as niijclit 1 k‘ ev- 
jiceted, in his onn (allied eatalo{n«>« hutwas a eonlrihutiou to 
(Jaiguat's II. Id, wlieiv it occupies fourteen pages, ^’lli^ 
singular work sold at Gaignat’s sale for 902 IhTes, It m as 
then the golden age of literary curiosity, nlien the rarest 
things were not ruinous ; and that price was even then con- 
hidored extraordinary, though the work was an unique. If 
must consist of about ISO subjects, by Italian artists. 
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enemy, amidst fire and water, and the Lord con- 
ducted me to a safe asylum, in the year of grace 
1571.” The portrait of his son, aged seven years, 
finished with the greatest beauty, and supposed 
to liave come from the hand of Paul Veronese; 
it bears this inscription ; " Overcome by violence 
and artifice, almost dead before his birth, his 
mother was at length delivered of him, full of 
life, with all the loveliness of infancy ; under the 
divine protection, liis birth was happy, and his 
life with greater happiness shall be closed with 
good fortune.” 

A plan of the isle of Cyprus, where Macius 
commanded, and his first misfortune happened, 
his slavery by the Turks— The painter has ex- 
jiressed this by an emblem of a tree shaken by 
the winds and scathed by the lightning, but from 
the trunk issues a beautiful green branch shining 
in a brilliant sun, with tliis device—" From this 
fallen trunk springs a branch full of vigour.” 

The missions of Magius to raise troops in the 
province of La Puglia — In one of these Magius 
is seen returning to Venice ; his final departure, — 
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a tliundei'bolt is viewed falling on his vessel — his 
passage by Corfu and Zante^ and his arrival at 
Candia. 

His travels to Egypt — ^the centre figure repre- 
sents this provinee raising its right hand extended 
towards a palm-tree, and the left leaning on a 
j)yramid, inscribed " Celebrated throughout the 
world for her wonders.” The smaller pictures 
are the entrance of Ma^us into the port of 
Alexandria; Rosetta, with a caravan of Turks 
and different nations ; the city of Grand Cairo, 
exterior and interior, with views of other places, 
and finally, his return to Venice. 

His journey to Rome — ^the centre figure an 
armed Pallas seated on trophies, the Tyber be- 
neath her feet, a globe in her hands, inscribed 
Quod rerum tictrix ac domina — She has con- 
quered and ruled the universe.” The ten small 
pictures are views of the cities in the Pope’s 
dominion.’ His first audience at the conclave, 
forms a pleasing and fine composition. 

His travels into Syria — ^the principal figure is 
a female emblematical of that fine country; she 
is seated in the midst of a gay orchard, and em- 
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braces a bundle of roses, inscribed Quod mtmdi 
“ The delight of the universe.” The 
Muull compartments are views of towns and 
]>orts, and the spot where Magius collected his 
fleet. 

His pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he was made 
a knight of the holy sepulchre — the jiriucipal 
figure rc])resents Devotion, inscribed Dud/. “ It 
is she who conducts me.” The comjjartmcnts 
exhibit a variety of objects, with a correctness of 
drawing, which are described as belonging to the 
class, and partaking of the charms, of the pencil 
of Claude Lorraine. Ilis vessel is first viewed in 
the roadsted at Venice beat by a storm; arrives 
at Zante to refresh ; enters the port of Simiso; 
there having landed, he and Jus companions are 
proceeding to the town on asses, for Christians 
were not permitted to travel in Turkey on 
horses — In the church at Jerusalem the bishop, 
in his pontifical habit, receives him as a knight 
of the holy sepulchre, arraying him in the armour 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, and placing his sword in 
the hands of Magius. His arrival at Bcthlem, 
to see ' he cradle of the Lord — and his return by 
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Jaffa ^\ith his companions, in the dress of pil- 
^(riins; and the groups are finely contrasted 
with the 'I’url.'s mingling amongst them. 

'Phe taking of the city of Famagusta, and his 
shnery — The mid<Ile figure, with a dog at its 
feet, represents Fidelity, the character of Magius, 
nho evi'r preferred it to his life or his frc<‘dom. 
inscribed Caplival — “ She has reduced me t(» 
slavery.” Siv .smaller pictures exhibit the dif- 
ferent point., of the island of Cyprus, wh-n-e lln* 
Turks effected thejv dcseeuts. Magius n treat- 
ing to Fainag'Uste, v.hieh ht: long defemkd, and 
Avhere his cousin, a ..kilful engin('''r, was killed. 
The Turks con)])clled to raise the siege, hut 
return with greater forees— tlie sacking of the 
town and the jralace, where Magius was taken. — 
One picture exhibits him brought before a bashaw . 
who has him stripped, to judge of Ixis strengtli 
and fix his price, when after examination he is 
sent among other slaves. — lie is seen hound and 
tied up among his companions in misfortnuc — 
again he is forced to labour, and carries a caisk 
of water on his shoulders. — In another picture, 
his master finding him weak of body, conducts 
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him to a slave merchant to sell him. In another 
we see liiiu leading an ass loaded with packages ; 
his new master, finding him loitering on lus way, 
showers his blows on him, while a soldier is seen 
purloining one of the packages from the ass. 
Another exhibits Magius sinking with fatigue ou 
the sands, while his master would raise him up 
by an unsparing use of the bastinado. The varied 
details of these little paintings are pleasingly 
executed. 

The close of his slavery — 3'he middle figure 
kneeling to Heaven, and a light breaking from 
it, inscribed " He breaks my chains,” to express 
the confidence of Magius. The Turks are seen 
landing with their pillage and their slaves — In 
one of the pictures are seen two ships on fire ; 
a young lady of Cyprus preferring death to the 
loss of her honour and the miseries of slavery, 
determined to set fire to the vessel in which she 
was carried; she succeeded, and the flames com- 
municated to.another. 

His re,turn to Venice— The painter for his prin- 
cipal figure has chosen a Pallas, with a helmet 
on her head, the a:‘gis on one arm, and her lance 
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in the other, to describe the courage with which 
Magius had supported his misfortunes, inscribed 
Reditcit — " She has brought me back.” In the 
last of the compartments he is seen at the custom- 
house at Venice ; he enters the house of his 
father ; the old man hastens to meet him, and 
embraces him. 

One page is filled by a single picture, which 
represents the senate of Venice, with the Doge 
on his throne ; Magius presents an account of 
his difterent employments, and holds in his hand 
a scroll, on whicli is written. Quod commisiati 
perfed; quod reslut agaidtem, pare Jide com- 
pieetar—" I have done what you commitied to 
my care; and I will perform with the same 
fidelity what remains to be done.” Ho is re- 
ceived by the senate with the most distinguislu'd 
honours, and was not only justified, but praised 
and honoured. 

The most magnificent of these paintings is tlie 
one attributed to Paul Veronese. It is described 
by the Duke de la Valliere as almost unparalleled 
for its richness, its elegance, and its brilliancy. 

m 

It is inscribed Pafcr eifratres met dereU- 
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<]innml me; Dominns aulem imumpsitMie I — “My 
father and my brothers abandoned me ; but the 
Lord took me under his protection.” This is an 
allusion to the accusation raised against him in 
the open senate, when the Turks took the isle of 
Cyprus, and his family wanted cither the con- 
fidence or the courage to defend Magius. In 
the front of tliis large picture, Magius leading 
his son by the hand, conducts him to be recon- 
ciled M'ith his brothers and sisters-in-law, who 
arc on the opposite side; his hand holds this 
scroll. Fas cogitasfiii de me malum; ml Deim 
cojix'ci'tit illud in bonum—-f‘\o\\ thought ill of 
me; but the Lord has luimed it to good.” In this 
he alludes to the satisfaction he had given the 
senate, and to the honours they had decreed 
him. Another scene is introduced, where Magius 
appears in a magnificent hall at table in the 
midst of all his family, with whom a genera! 
reconciliation has taken place : on his left hand 
are gardens opening with an enchanting efieet, 
and magnificently ornamented, with tlie villa ol‘ 

his father, on which flowers and wreaths seem 

« 

dropping on the roof, a.** if from heavtm. In the 
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perspective the landscape prob&hly represents 
the rural neighbourhood of Magius’s early days. 

Such are the most interesting incidents which 
I have selected from the copious ‘description of 
the Duke de la Valliere. The idea is new of 
this production, an auto-biography in a series of 
remarkable scenes, painted under the eye of the 
describer of them, in which too he has preserved 
all the fulness of lus feelings and his minutest re- 
collections; but. the novelty becomes interesting 
from the character of the noble Magius, and the 
romantic fancy which inspired.' this elaborate and 
costly curiosity. It was not indeed without some 
trouble that I have drawn up this little account; 
but while thus employed, I seemed to be com- 
posing a very uncommon romance. 


voi.. ti. fNeno Senes. J 
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CAUSE AND PRETEXT. 

It ib an important principle in morals and in 
politics, not to mistake tho cause for the pretext, 
nor the pretext for the cause^ and by this means 
to distinguish between die concealed, and the 
ostensible, motive. On this principle history, 
might be recomposed in a new manner ; it would 
not often describe eircumtames and characters 
as they usually appear. When we mistake the 
characters of men, we mistake the nature of their 
actions, and we shall find in the study of secret 
history, that some of the most important events in 
modern history wef ^ produced from very different 
motives than their psieh»ble ones. .Polybius, the 
most philosophical IW£iter,.Kof ^tho^ ancients; has 
marked out 'this 'useful .distiiietion 'cf caustt and 
pretext, and nptly<Ulu8i|lfatesi the. obsezyn^oa by 
the facts he 4iXpla|nK». 'Ahfilaat^ ^ lifel»noe, was 
the. first mitho^ gad obntriYex df ihb second Punic 
war; fibnugh he^diedriemyeanr hafox^ the com- 
menccment(Cjfit; ^statesman," jsays that wise 
and grave .hisfoi^n, 'fot hoW to 
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trace the origin of events, and discern the dificrent 
sources from whence they take their rise, may be 
compared to a physician, who neglects to inform 
himself of the causes of those distempers wliich 
he is called in to cure. Our pwns can never he 
better employed than in searching out the causes 
of events ; for the most triflmg incidents give birth 
to matters of the greatest moment and import- 
ance.” The latter part of this remark of Poly- 
bius points out another principle which has been 
often verified by history, and which furnished the 
materials of the little book of “ Grands Evene- 
raens par les petites Causes.” 

Our present inquiry concerns " cause and pre- 
text.” 

Leo X. projected an tdliance of the sovereigns 
of Christendom against the Turks. The avowed 
object was to oppose the progress of the Otto- 
mans against the Mamelukes of Egypt, who were 
more fH«pdl]j,tO tH® Cle^an^^ but the con- 
cealed motive' with hia hoUness was to enrich* 
himself and his fam%^with the spoils of Christen- 
dom, and to aggifandiie, the papal throne by war ; 
and sudl, indeed, the poUejr of these pontiffs had 

M Q 
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always bean in those* mod crusades which they 
excited afjainst the East. 

The Reformation, excellent as its results have 
proved in the cause of genuine freedom, originated 
in no purer source than human passions and selfish 
motives : it was the progeny of avarice in Ger- 
many, of novelty in France, and of love in Eng- 
land. The latter elegantly alluded to by Gray, 

♦ 

" And gospel-light first beam'd from Bullen’s eyes." 

The Reformation is considered by the ‘Duke of 

Nevers, in a work printed in 1590, and by 

Francis L in his apology in 1537> us a coup d'Hal 

of Charles V. towards universal monarchy. The 

duke says, that the emperor silently permitted 

I/Uther to establish his principles in Germany, 

that they might, split the confederacy of the 

elective princes, and by tins division facilitate 

their more' easy conquest, and play.'ihem off one' 

against another^ and b 7 these <means'to sheure life 

imperial<crowh>lterei3itiuly in the house iof Austria. 

Had Charles V. not been the nfereroreature of his 
r ' 

politics, aUd had he felt any zeal for the catholic 
caiise, which he pretended to fight for, never 
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would he have allowed the new docttines to 
spread for more than twenty years without the 
lea^t opposition. + 

The famous league in France was raised for 
“ religion and the relief of public grievances 
such was the pretext. After the princes and the 
people had alike become its victims, this "league” 
was discovered to have been formed by the pride 
and the ambition of the Guises, aided by the ma- 
chinations of the Jesuits against the attempts of 
the Prince of Cond^ to dislodge them from their 
" seat of power.” While the Huguenots pillaged, 
burnt, and massacred, declaring in their mani- 
festoes, that they were only fighting to release the 
king, whom they asserted was a prisoner of the 
Guises ; the catholics repaid them with the same 
persecution and the same manifestoes, declaring 
that 'they only wished to Uhefa^ the Prince qf 
CondS, who was the prisonet of the'Huguenots.k 
The people were led on b;{^the cry of "religion;” 
but this civiPwai^'^was notiin reality so much 
Catholic against Huguenot, as Guise^ against 
Cond^. A parallel event occurredl.between our 
Charles 1. and the Scotdhr C!ovonantei:s.;> ^nd the 
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king expressly declared^ in ** a large declaration^ 
concerning the late tntnults in Scotland,” that 
" religion is only prefirnddd, Rnd used by them aa 
a cloak to palliate their inMded rebellion^ \vhich 
he demonstrates the facts he alleged. There 
was a revolutionary 'party in France, which, 
taking the name of IPftyndeterB, khook that king- 
dom under the administration of Cardinal Ma- 
zarine, and held ottt for their pretext the public 
freedom. But that faction, cotnposed of some 
of the discontented French princes and the 
mob, was ^entirely organised' by Cardinal do 
Retz, who held them in hand, to check or to spur 
them as the occasion required, from a mere per- 
sonal pique against Mazarine, who had not 
treated that vivacious genius with all the de- 
ference ha, exacted. This appears &om lus own 
memoirs. ' > 

We hat^ smiled at James I. threatening the 
states>^ener8l by the English ambassador, about 
Yorstius, a' Dutch pro^sW, hW espoused 
the doetHnes of Aruihtiil^ against those of the 
contra-remonstmuttfor (^Ivlii&ts; tho'OSteusihle 
subject vifRS religious, or , rather metaphysical* 
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religious doctrines, but the cqncealed one was a 
struggle for predomuiiance between Pensionary 
Barnevelst, assistediBy the French interest, and 
the Prince of Orange, supported by the En- 
glish. ** These were the real sources,” says Lord 
Hardwicke, a statesman and a n»an of letters, 
deeply conversant with secret and public history, 
and a far more able judge than Diodati tire Swiss 
dmne, and Brandt the ecclesiastical historian, 
who in the synod of Dort could see nothing but 
what appeared in it; and gravely ^narrate the 
idle squabbles on phrases concerning predestina- 
tion and grace, &e. Hales, of JBaton, who was 
secretary to th^ [English ambassador ^ at this 
synod, perfectly accords with the account of Lord 
Hardwicke. Our eynod, ’ writes that judiciou s 
observer,^goes on like a watch; the main wheels 
upon which the whole busmiesa turns are lea^t in 
sight ; for all thin^s^oS W acted in pri- 

vate sesuons; dofte k.on^Jbr 

show and •* 

The cause of the peracen^c^'of^the ilimsOnists 
was the jealousy of.4»e preteM was 

la grac^ suffisante.'\ 'Tl^deftnMsd La,^OEe ob- 
serves, that the same eircuftiStance occurred in 
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the affair of Nestorius and the church of Alex- 
andiia ; the pretext orthodoxy, the cause was 
the jealousy of the church of Alexandria; or 
rather the fiery and turbulent Cyril, who per- 
sonally hated Nestorius, The opinions of Nes- 
torius, and the council which condemned them, 
were the same in effect. J Only produce this re- 
mote fact to prove that ancient times do not alter 
the truth of our principle. 

When James II. was so strenuous an advocate 
fbr toleration 9 xA Uherty qfconmencexo removing 
the test act, this enlightened piinciplo of govern- 
ment was only a freteeit with that monk-ridden 

h 

monarch ; it is well known that the came was to 
inti oduce and make the catholics predominate in 
his councils and government. The result, which 
that eager and blind jj^litiman hurried on too fast, 
and winch therefore did not take place, would 
liavo been, that ** liberty oCconsciepee” would soon 
have become an overt .act of treastm,” bi^ore an 
iniJuisUion of his JestdKl 
Ttu all political) affjSWi and 

strike At the <ma||it'tihus understand 

wha^^e Imads of roay choose to com cal* 
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POLITICAL FOilGERIES AND FICTIONS. 

A wniiER whose learning gives value to his 
eloquence, in hli? Bampton Lectures has censured, 
>vith that liberal spirit so IHeildly to the cause of 
truth, the calumnies and rumours of parties, which 
are still industriously retailed, though they have 
been often confuted. Forged documents are still 
referred to, or tales unsupported by evidence are 
confidently quoted. Mr. Heber’s subject confined 
his inquiries to theologiciid history^;* he has told 
us that ** Augustine is not ashamed,^ in hki dis« 
pute with Faustus, to take advantage of tho 
popular slanders against the followers of Manes, 
though his own experience, for he had himself 
been of that sect, was sufficient to detect this 
falsehood.*' ' The AomanlstS) in spite* oi^' satis> 
factoiry ans^lvers; have edn^nUe^ to urge* against 
the English^ protestant the romance of Parker’s 
consecration; while the protealtmt persists in 
falsely imputing to the catholic public formularies 
the systematic omission X3^ the second command- 
itient. “ The calumnies of ftinfius and Stinstra 
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against the Moravian brethren are cases in point/’ 
continues Mr.Heber. "No one now believes them, 
yet they o^ce couM deceive even War burton!” 
Wc may also add the obsolete calumny of Jews 
crucifying boys— of which a monument raised to 
Hugh of Lincoln perpetuates the memory, and 
which a modern historian records without any 
scruple of doubt ; and quotes several authorities, 
which amount only to a single one, that of 
Matthew Paris, who gives it as a popular rumour! 
Such accusations usually happened when the 
J'ews were too rich and the king was tooi poor ! 

The falsehoods and forgeries raised by parties 
areoverwhelming ! It startles aphilosopher,in the 
calm of bis study, when he discot^ers how writers, 
who we may presume are* s^chers after truth, 
should, in fact,^urn out to be searchers, after the 
grossest, fictions. . altera' the. habits of the 

literary man : it is an uimtituiid di^ravity of his 
pUTsuhs^bh^ it profea that 'Ihe personal ds tod 
apt to predomirtatd*(lVf^tfae'liter«y character. 

1 have already touejltedon) the main point of the; 
present aHicle in that on’" B^tmal Nick-names.” 
m<ro there shown haiw poetical calumny op- 
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pears to have heen reduced into an art ; one of 
itb branches would be that of converting forgeries 
and fictions into historical authorities. 

When one natiol)). is at <war with another, 
there is no doubt that the two gov^inents con- 
nive at, and ofteh endoutage the mpst atrocious 
libels on each other, to madden the people to 
preserve their iud^ndence,and contribute cheer- 
fully to the expenses of the war, France and 
England formerly complained of Holland — the 
Athenians employed the s^e policy against the 
Macedonians and Persians. $uCh is the origin of 
a vast number of supposititious papers and vo- 
lumes, which sometimes, at a remote date, con- 
found the labours of the honest historian, and too 
often serve the purposes of the dishonest, with 
whom they become authorities. The crude fuid 
suspicious libels which were’ drawn out of riirir 
obscurity in CromweU’a'tiBie ag^st'dames the 
First have oven-loaded the character of that mo- 
narch, yet are.noWfieagerly reforr^<to by party 
writers, though «n t|tey iwere 

obsolete and donbtifoli IDuring ^e civil wars of 
Charles the First, each documents exist 

in the forms of speeches which were never spoken ; 
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of letters neyer written by th^m^es^tful^scribed; 
printed declarations never declared ; battles never 
fought, and. victories never obtained! Such is 
the language of Rushworth, who complains of 
this evil spirit of party-fprgeries, while he is him-’ 
self suspected of having rescinded or suppressed 
whatever was not agreeable to his patron Crom- 
well. A curious, and, perhaps, a necessary list 
might be drawn up of political forgeries of our 
own, which have been sometimes referred to as 
genuine, but are the inventions of wits and 
satirists! Bayle ingeniously observes, that at 
the close of every century such productions should 
be branded by a skilful discriminator, to save the 
future inquirer from errprs he can hardly avoid. 
" Mow many are still kept in error by the satires 
of the sixteenth century! Those of the present 
age will be no less active in future ages, for they 
will still be preserved in public, libraries/* ^ i 
The art.’ond skUhmth, which some have fiw 
bricated^Ui forged htarralive, tender its detection 
almost^ hopeless^..: When ypm^l^ Maitland, the' 
brother seer^tory^ in' order to palliate the 

H 

crime of the assasslnation.o^ the JHegentsMurray, 
was ^h^oyed 'to draw, Sap. e pretended > c^" 
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ference between hiltt, Knox, and others, to 
matise them by ^the ’odium of advising to de- 
throne the young monarch, and to substitute the 
regent for their sovereign, Maitland produced so 
dramatic a performance, by giving to each per- 

>1 

son his peculiaif mode of eSpressibn,' that this cir- 
cumstance long bafiled the incredulity of those 
who could not in consequence deny the truth of a 
narrative apparently iio correct in its particulars! 

Among such party narratives^ the horrid tale 
of the bloody Colonel Kirk, Hume has vtorked 
up with all his eloquence and pathos ; and, from 
its interest, no suspicion has arisen of its truth. 
\ ct, so far as its concerns Kirk, or the reign of 
James the Second, or evert English history, it is, as 
Ritsou too honestly expresses it, " an impudent 
and barefaced lie !” The simple fact is told by 
Kennet in few words : h^ pfobably was aware of 
the nature of this pdlitidal fiction. Hume was 
not, indeed, himself 'the fabricator of the tale; 
but he had' not any historical authority. The 
origin of thiil fitble was probably a' pious fraud 
of the Whig party, to* whom Kirk had rendered 
himself odious ; at that moment stories still more 
terrifying were greedily swallowed, and Ritson 
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insinuates, have become a part of the history of 
England. The original story, related more cir- 
cumstantially, though not more affectingly, nor 
perhaps more truly, may be found in Wanley’s 
“ Wonders of the Little World I will attempt 
to give the incident^ relieving it from the tedious- 
ness of old Wanley. • 

A governor of Zealand, under the bold Duke 
of Burgundy, had in vain sought to seduce the 
affections of the beautiful wife of a citizen. The 
governor imprisons the husband on an accusation 
of treason ; and when the wife appeared as the 
suppliant, the governor, after no brief eloquence, 
succeeded as alover,oii the plea that her husband’s 
life could bnly be spoiled by her compliance. 
The woman, in tears and in aversion, and not 
without a hope of vengeance' only delayed/ lost 
her honour ! > Pointing to the prison, the governor 
told her, " If you seek your husband, enter there, 
and take h^ along with^jrmil” TKawife, in the 
bitterness ofher thoughts, yot nof, without the con- 
solation that she had snat^ied bier husband from 
thf grave; passed into .the' ]^^^on ; there in a cell, 
to her ostoniriudeni and horror, she beheld the 
’ ' * Book jn. ch. 29. seo. 18, 
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corpse of her husband laid out in a eol&n, ready 
foi burial! Mourning over it, she at lengtii re- 
turned to the governor, fiercely exclaiming, " Y ou 
have kept your word 1 you have restored to me 
my husband ! and be assured the favour shall be 
repaid!” The inhuman villain, terrified in the 
presence of his intrepid victim, attempted to ap- 
pease her vengeance, and more, to win her to his 
wishes. Returning home, she assembled her 
friends, revealed her whole story, and under their 
protection she appealed, to Charles the Hold, a 
strict lover of justice, and who now awarded a 
singular but an exemplary catastrophe. ^The duke 
first commanded that thebriminal governor should 
instantly marry the woman whom he had niade a 
widow, and at the samb time sign his will, w ith a 
clause importing, that should ho dio before his 
lady he constituted ^her to be his heiress. All 
this was concealed from, both sides, rather to sa- 
tisfy the duke than the pai^ties themselves. This 

done, the bnliappy dismissed alone! 

*• 

The governor was, conducted to the prison to 
sufier the same death ha ^adjoflioted on the hus- 
band of his wife *, and wheh thi lady wp-9^ dented 
once more to enter thg prison,. t|ha beheld hci 
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second husband headless in his coffin as she had 
her first! Such extraordinary incidents in so 
short a period overpowered the feeble frame of the 
sufferer ; she died — leaving a son, who inherited 
the rich accession of fortune So fatally obtained 
by his injured and suffering mother. 

Such is the tale of which the party-story of Kirk 
appeared to Ritson to have been a rtfacemento; 
but it is rather the foundation than the super- 
structure. This critic was right in the main, but 
not by the by; in the general, not in the par- 
ticular. It was not necessary to point out the 
present source, when so many others of a parallel 
nature exist. This tale, universally told, Mr. 
Douce considers as the origin of " Measure for 
Measure,’ and was probably some traditional 
event ; for it appears sometimes with a change 
of names and places, without any of incident. It 
always turns on a soldier, a brother, or a hus- 
band executed ; and a wife, or sister, a deceived 
victim, to save them from death. It was, therefore, 
easily transferred to Kirk, and Pomfret’s poem of 
“ Cruelty and Lust” long made the story popular. 
It could only have been in this form that it reached 
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the JI4$tonaQ)» >yho, it must, be observed, intro- 
duces H as “ p story CQumonly foUl of him but 
popular trogiq romances should not enter into thi' 
dusty documents of a liistory of England, and much 
less be particularly specified in die index ! llelh-- 
forcst, in his old version of the tale, has^ even the 
circumstance of “ the captain, who having seduced 
the wife under the promise, to save her husband’s 
life, exliibited him soon afterwards through the 
window of Iter apartment smpended on a gihbeU' 
This forms the horrid incidept in tho history of 
“ the bloody Colonel,” and served the purpose of 
a party, who wished to bury him in odium. Ku h 
was a soldier of fortune, and a loose liver, and a 
great blusterer, who would sometimes tlircatcn to 
decimate his own regiment; but it is said forgot 
the menace the next day. HatejTul as such mili- 
,tary men tyill always be, in the' present instance' 
Colonel Kirk, ^as been ^hamtef^lly calumniated 
by poe,ts an4vl^torians, wh 9 , 4 uficr themselves to 
be duped ,fo|^e}ri<»f:4(|£|K#tu;;pl^p8rties ^ 
While erfterror into 

vHch 

may iea4itjh§ip,4at ?*% fo 

VOL. II. f New>S0ries.J n 
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more valuable than the ancient; for to us, at 
least, the ancients have written history without 
producing autliorities ! Modern historians must 
furnish their readers with the truest means to 
become their critics, by providing them with their 
authorities ; and it is only by judiciously appre- 
ciating those that we may confidently accept of 
their discoveries. Unquestionably the .ancients 
have often introduced into their histories many 
tales similar to the story of Kirk — ^popular or 
party forgeries ! The mellifluous copiousness of 
Livy conceals many a tale of wonder ; the graver 
of Tacitus etches many a fatal stroke ; and the 
secret history of Suetonius too often raises a 
suspicion of those whispers. Quid rex in aurem 
regiruB dixerit, quid Juno fabulala sit cum Jove. 
It is certain that Plutarch has often told, and 
varied too in the telling, the same story, which 
he has applied to different persons. A critic in 
the Ritsonian style has said of the grave Plu- 
tarch, Mendax ilk Plutarchus qtd vitas oratonim, 
dolis et erroribus consuias, oUm conscrihillavit *. 
“ That lying Plutarch, who formerly scribbled the 
* Taylor, Anuot. ad Lyaiam. 
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lives of the orators, made up of falsities and 
blunders !” There is in Italian a ilfarce book, of 
a better design than* execution, of the Abbate 
Lancellotti, Fatfallotu degli antichi historici . — 
" Flim-flams of the ancients !” Modern historians 
have to dispute their passage to immortality step 
by step'; and however fervid be their eloquence, 
their real test as to value, must be brought to the 
humble references in their margin. Yet these 
must not terminate our inquiries ; for in tracing 
a story to its original source, we shall find that 
fictions have been sometimes grafted on ^ruths 
or hearsays, and to separate them as they ap- 
peared in their first stage, is the pride and glory 
of learned criticism. 
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EXPRESSION OF SUPPRESSED OPINION- 

A PEOPLE denied the freedom of speech or of 
writing, have usually left some memorials of their 
feelings in that silent language which addresses 
itself to the eye. Many ingenious inventions 
have been contrived, to give vent to their sup- 
pressed indignation. The voluminous grievance 
which they could not trust to the voice or the 
pen, they have carved in wood, or sculptured 
on stmie; and sometimes even facetiously con- 
cealed their satire among the playful ornaments, 
designed to amuse those of whom they so fruit- 
lessly complained ! Such monuments of the sup- 
pressed feelings of the multitude are not Uften 
inspected by the historian— their minuteness 
escapes from all eyes but the philosophical anti- 
query’s; nor are these satirical appearances al- 
ways considered as grave authorities, which un- 
questionably, they will be found to be by a close 
observer of human nature. An entertaining hi- 
story of the modes of thinking, or* the discon- 
tents, of a people, drawn from such dispersed 
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efforts in every aera, would cast a now light of 
secret historj over many dark intervals. 

Did we po-isess a secret history of the Satur- 
nalia, it would doubtless have afforded some 
materials for the present article. In those revels 
of venerable radicalism, when the senate was 
closed, and the Pileus, or cap of liberty, was 
triumphantly worn, all things assumed an appear- 
ance contrary to what they were; and human 
natuie, as well as human laws, might be said to 
have been parodied. Among so many whimsical 
regulations in favour of the licentious rabble, 
there W'as one which forbad the circulation of 
money ; if any one offered the coin of the state, 
it was to be condemned as an act of madness, 
and ^he man was brought to his senses by a peni- 
tential fast for that day. An ingenious French 
antiquary seems to have discovered a class of 
wretched medals, cast in lead or copper, wliich 
formed the circulating medium of these mob 
Lords, who, to ridicule the idea of money, used 
the basest metals, stamping them with grotesque 
tigures, or odd dcvices,»*'such as a sow ; a chi- 
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merical bird; an imperator in his car, with a 
monkey behind him; or an old woman’s head, 
Acca Laurentia, either the traditional old nurse 
of Romulus, or an old courtezan of the same 
name, who bequeathed the fruits of her labours 
to the Roman people ! As all things were done 
in mockery, this base metal is stamped with s. c., 
to ridicule the senatus consuls, which our anti- 
quary happily explains*, in the true spirit of 
this government of mockery, Satumalium con- 
sulto, agreeing with the legend of the reverse, 
inscribed in the midst of four talip or bones, which 
they used as dice, Qui ludit, arram det, quod satis 
sit — ** Let them who play give a pledge, which 
will be sufficient.” This mock money served not 

* Baudelut de Dainral de PUtiliti dea J^oyages, II. 645. 
Pinkerton, referring to this entertaining work, regrets that 

Such curious remains hare almost escaped the notice of me- 
dallists, and have not yet been arranged in one class, or named. 
A special work on them would be highly acceptable.” The 
timt has perliaps arrived when antiquaries may begin to be 
philosophers, and philosophers antiquaries! The unhappy 
separation of erudition from philosophy, and of philosophy 
from erudition, has hitherto thrown impediments in the pro- 
gress of the human mind, and the history of man. 
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only as an expression of the native irony of the 
radical gentry of Rome during their festival, but 
had they spoken their mind out, meant a ridicule 
of money itself; for these citizens of equality 
have always imagined that society might pro- 
ceed without this contrivance of a medium which 
served to represent property, in which they them- 
selves must so little participate. 

A period so glorious for exhibiting the sup- 
pressed sentiments of the populace, as were these 
Salumalia, had been nearly lost for us, had not 
some notions been preserved by Lucian ; for we 
glean but sparingly from the solemn pages of 
the historian, except in the remarkable instance 
which Suetonius has preserved of the arch-mime 
who followed the body of the Emperor Vespasian 
at his funeral. This officer, like a siinilar one who 
accompanied the general to whom they granted 
a triumph, and who was allowed the unrestrained 
licentiousness of his tongue, were both the organs 
of popular feeling, and studied to gratify the 
rabble, who were their real masters. On this 

t 

occasion the arch-mime, representing both the 
exterior personage and the character of Vespa- 
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sian, accordinff to custom> inquired the expense 
of the funeral 1 ,He was answered, ** ten millions 
of sesterces !” In allusion to the love of money 
which characterised the emperor, his mock re- 
presentative exclaimed, " Give me the money, 
and, if you will> throw my body into the Tiber !” 

All these mock offices and festivals among the 

ancients, 1 consider as organs of the suppressed 

opinions and feelings of the populace, who were 

allowed no other, and had not the means of the 

« 

printing ages to leave any permanent records. 
At a later period, before the ’discovery of the art, 
which multiplies, with such facility, libels or pa- 
negyrics ; when the people could not speak freely 
against those rapacious clergy, who sheared the 
fleece and cared not for the sheep, many a secret 
of popular indignation was confided, not to books, 
(for they could not read) but to pictures and sculp- 
tures, which are books which the people can 
always read, v The sculptors and illuminators of 
those .times, uo doubt shared in common the po- 
pular feelings, and- boldly trusted to the paint- 
ings or the canungs which met the eyes of their 
luxurious and indolent masters all their satirical 
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inventions. As far back as in 1300, we find in 
Wolfius * the description of a picture of this 
kind, found in the Abbey of Fulda, among other 
emblems of the corrupt lives of the churchmen. 
The present was a wolf, large as life, wearing a 
monkish cowl, with a shaven crown, preaching to 
a flock of sheep, with these words of the apostle 
in a label from his mouth , — “ God is my witness 
how I long for you all in my bowels!” And 
underneath was inscribed,—" This hooded wolf 
is the hypocrite of whom is said in the Gospel, 
‘ Beware of false prophets !’” Such exhibitions 
were often introduced into articles of furniture. 
A cushion was found in an old abbey, in which 
was worked a fox preaching to geese, each goose 
holding in his bill Ins' praying beads! In the 
stoT’e wall, and on the columns of the great 
church at Argentine, was once viewed a number 
of wolves, bears, foxes, and other mischievous 
animals carrying holy water, crucifixes, and 
tapers ; and others more indelicate. These, pro- 
bably as old as the year 1300, were engraven in 


* Iweot. Mem. I. ad an. > 300 . 
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1617, by a protestant; and were not destroyed 
till l 685 y by the pious rage of the catholics^ who 
seemed at length to have rightly construed these 
silent lampoons ; and in their turn broke to pieces 
the protestant images, as the others had done the 
papistical dolls. The carved seats and stalls in our 
own cathedrals exhibit subjects, not only strange 
and satirical, but indeccnt» At the time they 
built churches they satirised the ministers; a 
curious instance how the feelings of the people 
struggle to find a vent. It is conjectured that 
rival orders satirised each other, and that some 
of the carvings are caricatures of certain monks. 
The margins of illuminated manuscripts fre- 
quently contain ingenious caricatures, or satirical 
allegories. In a magnificent chronicle of Froissart 
I observed several. A wolf, as usual, in a monk’s 
frock and cowl, stretching his paw to bless a 
cock, bending its head submbsively to the wolf ; 
or a fox with a crozier, dropping beads, which a 
cock is picking up ; to satirise the blind devotion 
of the bigots; perhaps the figure of the cock 
alluding to our Gallic neighbours. A cat in the 
halutlkrf a nun, holding a platter in its paws to 
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a mouse approaching to lick it; alluding to the 
allurements of the abbesses to draw young wo- 
men into their convents ; while sometimes I have 
seen a sow in an abbess's veil, mounted on stilts ; 
the sex marked by the sow’s dugs. A pope some- 
times appears to be thrust by devils into a cal- 
dron ; and cardinals are seen roasting on spits ! 
These ornaments must have been generally exe- 
cuted by monks themselves ; but those more inge- 
nious members of the ecclesiastical order appear 
to have sympathised with the people, like the 
curates in our church, and envied the pampered 
abbot and the pontifical bishop. Churchmen 
were the usual objects of the suppressed indigna- 
tion of the people in those days ; but the knights 
and feudal lords have not always escaped from 
the " curses not loud, but deep,” of their satirical 
pencils. 

As the Reformation, or rather the Revolution, 
was hastening, this custom became so general, 
that in one of the dialogues of Erasmus, where two 
Franciscans are entertained by their host, it ap- 
pears that such satirical exhibitions were hung 
up as common furniture in the apartments of 
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inns. The facetious genius of Erasmus citlier 
invents or 'describes one which he had seen of 
an ape in the habit of it Franciscan sitting by a 
sick man’s bed, dispensing ghostly counsel, hold- 
ing up a crucifix in one hand, while with the other 
he is filching a purs«»out of the sick man’s pocket. 
Such are the straws” by which we may always 
observe from what corner the wind rises! Mr. 
Dibdin has reeently informed us, that Geyler, 
whom he calls the herald of the Reformation,” 
preceding Luther by twelve years, had a stone 
chair or pulpit iti the cathedral at Strasburg, 
from which he delivered his lectures, or rather 
rolled the thunders of his anathemas against the 
monks. This stone pulpit was constructed under 
his own superintendence, and is covered with 
very indecent figures of monks and nuns, ex- 
pressly designed by him to expose their profligate 
manners. We see Geyler was doing what for 
centuries had been done ! 

In the curious folios of Sauval, the‘ Stowe of 
France, there is a copious chajJter entitled Ilere- 
Uques, i^s attentats” In this enumeration of their 
attempts to give vent to'their suppressed indigna- 
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tion, it is very remarkable, that preceding the 
time of Luther, miuds of many were perfectly 
Ijiiihcran respecting the idolatrons worship of the 
Ronron church; and what I now notice would 
have rightly entered into that significant Ilistoriu 
Reformationis ante Keformaiionem, which was 
.former!) projected by continental writers. 

Luther did not consign the pope’s decretals to 
the flames till 15520— this was the first 0 })eu act 
of reformation aud insurrection, for hitherto ho 
had submitlcd fo the court of Rome. Yet in 
1 too, thirty years preceding this great event, I 
find a jiriest burnt for having snatched the host 
in derision |’rom the hands of another celebrating 
mass. Twelve years afterwards, 15052, a student 
repeated the same deed, trampling on it; aud 
in 1.123 the resolute death of Anne de Bourg, a 
eounselloi in thp parliament of Paris, to use the 
expression of Sauval, “ corrupted the w^orld.” It 
is evident that the Huguenots were fast on the 
increase. From that 'period I find continued 
accounts which prove that the Huguenots of 
France, like the ppritans of England, were 
most resolute iconodaats. They struck off the 
heads of Virgins and little .Tesuses, or blunted 
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their daggeni by chipping the wooden saints, 
which were then fixed at the corners of streets. 
Every morning discovered the scandalous treat- 
ment they had undergone in the night. Then 
their images were painted on the walls, but these 
were heretically scratched and disfigured; and, 
since the saints could not defend themselves, 
a royal edict was published in their favour, com- 
manding that all holy paintings in the streets 
should not be allowed short of ten feet from the 
ground ! They entered churches at night, tear- 
ing up or breaking down their jmans, their bcftt- 
toires, their crucifixes, their colossal ecce-homos, 
which they did not always succeed in dislodg- 
ing for want of time or tools. Amidst these 
battles with wooden adversaries, we may smile 
at the frequent solemn processions instituted to 
W'ard off the vengeance of the parish saint ; the 
wooden was expiated by a silver image, secured 
by iron bars, and attended by the king and the 
nobility, carrying the new saint, with prayers that 
he would protect himself from the heretics ! 

In an early period of the Reformation, an in- 
stance occurs of the art of concealing what we 
wish only the few should comprehend, at the 
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same time that we are addressing the public. 
Curious collectors are acquainted with “ The 
Olivetan Bible this was the first translation 
published by the protestants, and there seems 
no doubt that Calvin was the chief, if not the 
only translator ; but at that moment not choosing 
to become responsible for this new version, he 
made use of the name of an obscure relative, Ro- 
bert Pierre Olivetan. Calvin, however, prefixed a 
Latin preface, remarkable for delivering positions 
very opposite to those tremendous doctrines of 
absolute predestination, which in his theological 
despotism he afterwards assumed. De Bure de- 
scribes this first protestant Bible not only as 
rare, but when found as usually imperfect, much 
soiled, and dog-cared, as the well-read first edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, by the perpetual use of the 
multitude. But a curious fact has escaped the 
detection both of De Bure and Beloe; at the 
end of the volume are found ten terses, which, 
in a concealed manner, authenticate the transla- 
tion ; and which no one, unless initiated into the 
secret, could possibly suspect. The verses are 
not poetical, but I give the first sentence : 
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LocU'ut intends at v^nte ; 61 ieMe> 

\ uns (1 me ou)r ioatament sa, prom«.ae , 

Et vit parler - &,c. 

Thejirst lellers ofexety 'word of these ten ym s 
foim a peifpct distich, conteinln|; infctfuiation im- 
portant to those to whom the Oli'^etan l^ible was 
addicssod- 

If a J 

1>8 Vaudojs, jwupte «riuigeliq«e 
Ont nns <c thrcsor cii publiquc 

An anagram had been too inartificial a con* 
trivance to hove aoswered the purpose of con-k 
coaling from the woild at large this secreti. There 
is an adroitness in the invention of the initial 
letters of all the words through these ten ^ers©^„ 
They epnjLoined a communication necessary to' 
authenticate the version, but which, at the same 
time, could not be suspected by any person not 
entrusted with the sceret« 

When the art of, medal-^graving was revived 
in JSurope, the spirit, arft now noticing^ took 
possession of those less pmashable and mere. oi]:. 
culating {Vehicles. Satilio medals ^i^ere tahnosti 
ui||||QWn to the anoient 'mint, .notudtfeitimdings 
those of.riie, Satnrmdia, ai>d ♦ ^pwAvfaieHidiear 
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miserable puns on the unlucky names of some con- 
suls. Medals illustrate history^ and history re- 
flects light on medals ; but vre ^should not place 
such unreserved confidence on medals, as their 
advocates who are warm in their favourite study. 
It has been asserted, that medals are more 
authentic memorials than history itself; but a 
medal is not less suscep^tible of the bad passions 
than a pamphlet or an epigram. Ambition has 
its vanity, and engraves a dubious victory ; and 
Flattery will practise its art, and deceive us in 
gold ! A calumny or a fiction on metal may be 
more durable than on a fugitive page; and a libel 
has a better chance of being preserved, when 
the artist is skilful, than simple truths miserably 
executed. Medals of this class are numerous, 
and were the precursors of those political satires 
exhibited in caricature prints. 

Satires of this species' commenced in the free- 
dom of the Reformation ; for we find a medal of 
Luther in a monk^s<hal»t,si»)Srl<iaIIy bearing for 
its reverse Catherine de the nun whom this 
monk married ; ' the first 'st(^ of his personal re-' 
formation ! Nor’ean we be certain that Cathelfine 

VOL. II. (New Series.} 0 
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who, in his charitable violence for converting' 
protestants, got himself into such celebrity that 
he appears to have served as an excellent 
po^t to the inns in Germany, was the true 
church militant ; and his figure was exhibited nc> 
cording to tlic popular fancy. His head was half 
mitre and half helmet; a crosier in one hand 
and a sabre in the other ; half a rochet and half 
a cuirass: he was made performing mass as a 
dragoon on horseback, and giving out the charge 
w'hen he ought the lie, missa est! He was called 
the converter! and "the bishop of Munster” be- 
came popular as a sign-post in German towns ; foi 
the people like fighting men, though they should 
even fight against themselves. 

It is rather curious to observe of this new 
species of satire, so easily distributed among 
the people, and so^ directly addressed to their 
understandings, that iti was made the vehicle 
of national feeling. Ministers of state (^on- 
descended to invent the devices. Lord Orford 
says, that caricatures, on cards were the invention 
of George Townshend in the of 3yng, 

which was soon follnwed by a pack. But we may 
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be surprised to find tbe grave Sully practising 
this art on Several occasiobs. In the civil wars 
of France the Duke of Savoy had taken by sur- 
prise Salucc§, and struck a medal; on the re- 
verse a centaur appears shooting with a bow and 
an ow, with the legend Opportune. When Henry 
the Fourth had reconquered the tonn, he pub- 
lished another, on which Hercules appears killing 
the centaur, with the word Opporttinius, The 
great minister was the author of this retoit! A 
medal of the Dutch ambassador at the court of 
France, Van Beuninghen, whom the Ficnch ic- 
present as a haughty burgomaster, but who had 
the ni acity of a Frenchman, and the haughtiness 
of a Spaniard, as Voltaire characterises him, is 
said to have been the occasion of the Dutch w ai 
in IO72 ; but wars will he hardly made for an idle 
medal. Medals may, however, indicate a pre- 
paratory war. liOuis the Fourteenth was so often 
compared to the Sun at its meridian, that sonic of 
his creatures ‘majr’ have imagined that, like the 
sun, he could dai't into any part of Europe as 
he drilled, and be as cheerfully rec^eived. The 
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Dutch minister, however, had a medal struck of 
Joshua stopping the sun in his course, inferring 
that this miracle was operated by his little re- 
public. The medal itself is engraven in Van 
Loon’s voluminous Histoire Medallique du Pdi/x 
Bas, and in Marchand’s BktionnHre Hktorique, 
who labours to prove against twenty authors that 
the Dutch ambassador was not the inventor; it 
was not, however, unworthy of him, and assuredly 
conveyed to the world the lugh feeling of her 
power which Holland had then assumed. Two 
years after the noise about this medal, the republic 
paid dear for the device ; but thirty years after- 
wards this very burgomaster conducted a glo- 
rious peace, and France and* Spain were com- 
pelled to receive the mediation of the Dutch 
Joshua with the French Sun *. In these vehicles 
of national satire, it is odd that the phlegmatic 
Dutch, more than any other nation> and from the 
earliest perio4 of «thiir republic^ should hare in- 
dulged freely, if not Heenttpnsly. i Jt was a re- 

t 

* Tlie history of this modij is' ussAil ia more than one 
respect i and may be fodhd iu Prtx^r Mardaud, 
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publiesQ humour. Their taste was usually ^ross. 
Wc owe to them* even in ,the reign .of Elizabeth* 
a severe medal ou Eejicester. who. havings retired 
in disgust from the government of their pro- 
vinces, struck a medal with his bust, revet se a 
dog and sheep, , 

Non gr^gem, ingfatos wvitns desere , 

on which the angry juvenile states struck another, 
representing an ape and young ones; reverse, 
Leicester near a fire, 

Fitffient fkiMm, incitUt h ignern. 

Another medal, with an excellent portrait of 
Cromwell, was strttok by the Dutch. The pro- 
tector, crowned with laurels, is on his knees, lay- 
ing his head in the lap .of the commonwealth, 
but loosely exhibiting himself to the French and 
Spanish ambassadors with gross indecency : the 
Frenchman, covert ifith^peurs de Us, is pushing 
aside the grave Don, and. disputes with Iiim the 
precedene©~.hifer/M Pkmmm appatUent au 
rojf'mm h Grand. .'<Van Loon is 

very right in denouncing this, same medal, so 
grossly fiiatteri)^ the JEngli^b, as most de- 
testable and indelicate! J$ot why does Van Loon 
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envy us this lumpish invention ? why does the 
Dutchman quarrel with hiS own cheese ? The 
honour of the medal we claim, but the invention 
mdongs to his counfry. The Dutch went on, com- 
menting in this manner on English nfikirs, from 
reign to reign. Charles the Sfecbnd declared war 
against them in I672 for a malicious medal, 
though the States-General offered to break the 
die, by purchasing it of the workman for one 
thousand ducats ; but it eerved for a pretext for 
a Dutch war, which Charles cared more about 
than the mala desfia of his exergue. Charles also 
complained of a scandalous picture W'hich the 
brothers De Witt had in their house, representing 
a naval battle with the English. Charles the Se- 
cond seems to have been more sensible to this 
sort of national satire than we might have ex- 
pected in a professed wit ; a race, however, who are 
not the most patient in having their own sauce 
returned to their lips.. The king employed Evelyn 
to write h hi^tbry of the 'Dutch war, afid " en- 
joined him to make it a litSM keen, for the 'Hol- 
landers had very unhandsomely, abused him in 
thcir'^pictures, books, and libels.” The Dutch 
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c(»ntmued theit mreer (Jpnyeyingf their nor 
tional feeliiig ^ English’ affairs more triumph" 
antly when thei^ -stadthplder. ascencled an En^ 
glisli throne. The bilfith of the Pretender is 
represented by the ehest which Minerva gave to 
the daughters of Cecrops to kcop, and .which) 
openeil, cliscQvere<l an ijn'' 'Ut wnh 0 serpent’s tail : 
Jnfant^nqm vidtnt appoi'ectmtquc draconem; the 
chest perhaps alluding to the removes of the 
warming-pan : and in another> James and a Jesuit 
flying in terror, the king throwing away a crown 
and sceptre, and the Jesuit carrying a child, Ite, 
wma est, the words applied from tlm mass. But 
in these contests of national feeling, while the 
grandeur of Louis the Fourteenth did not allow 
of these ludicrous and satirical exlubitions ; and 
the political idolatry which his forty academicians 
paid to lum> exhausted itself in the splendid Ac- 
tions of a series of famous medals, nmounting to 
nearly four hundred { it appears that tve were 
not without our ^reprisal# :* fof J' find Prosper 
Morchand, #ho vfyiten as a' Hollander, eensuring 
his OTO country^ for .dahrin^ atslengdi adulated 
the grand monatguO by-a emli|dimeutary medal 
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He says, " The English cannot be reproached 
with a similar dcbamireti!* After the famous 
victories of Marlborough, they indeed inseited in 
a medal the head of the French monarch and 
the English queen, with this inscription, i«db- 
vkus MagiiUSf Anm Mqjor. Long ere this, one 
of our queens had been exhibited by ourselves 
with considerable energy. On the defeat of the 
Armada, Elizabeth, Pinkerton tells ns, struck a 
medal representing the English and^ Spanish 
fleets, Hesp&nium reg&n devidt virgo. Philip 
had medals dispersed in England of the same 
impression, with this addition, Negatun Est 
merelrkc vulgi. These the queen suppressed, 
but published another medal, with this legend : 

Heqwridum regom dericit virgo; negator, 

Est meretrix vnl^: res eo deterior. 

An age fertile in satirical prints j was the event- 
ful a;ra of Charges ||ie First ; they wer^ showered 
from all parries, mid larj^e^^nollectloq of them 
would admit of a critical hisjtq^ca^ commentary, 
which might beeome a vehicle qf, the numt various 
secret history. Most of them are' in a bad style. 
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for they are allegorical; yet that these satirical 
cthibitions infloenced the eyes and minds of the 
people is evident, from an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. Tivo grave collections of historical 
documents adopted them. We are surprised 
to find prefixed to Rushworth's and Nalson’s 
historical collections, two political caricature 
prints! Nalson’s was an act of retributive jus- 
tice; but he seems to have been aware, that 
satire in the shape of pictures is a language very 
attractive to the mtiltitude; for he has intro- 
duced d caricature piint in the solemn folio ol 
the trial of Charles the First. Of the happiest 
of these political prints is one by Taylor the 
water^poet, emblematic of the distracted times. 
It is the figure of a man whose eyes have Icit 
their sockets, and whose legs have usurped the 
place of his arms ; a horse on his hind legs is 
drawing a cart; a church is inverted; fish fily in 
the air ; a candle hums' with' the fiame down- 
wards ; and the mouse afti*rahldt are pursuing 
the cat and the fox! ^ ' 

4 - 

The hiumdSiiies ^''i^iitmal hatreds have 
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been a fertile source of these vehicles of po- 
pular feeling— which discover themselves in se- 
vere or grotesque caricatures. The French and 
the Spaniards mutually exhibited one another 
nndk the most extravagant figures. The poli- 
tical caricatures of the French, in the seven- 
teenth century, are numerous. The hadmds 
of Paris amused themselves for their lo«scs, by 
giving an emetic to a Spaniard, to make him 
render up all the towns his victories had ob- 
tained ; seven or eight Spaniards are seen seated 
around a large turnip, with their frizzled mus- 
tarhios, their hats en pot a beiore; their long 
rapieis, with their pummels down to their feet, 
and their points up to their shoulders ; their 
ruffs stiffened by many rows, and pieces of gar- 
lick stuck in their girdles. The Dutch were 
exhibited in as great variety as the uniformity of 
frogs would allow. We haVe largely participated 
in this vindicrive spirit, which these' grotesque 
emblems keep up among the pi^ople *, they mark 
the secret feelings of natioual pride. Greeks 
despised forcigneri^, and ' considered i;hem only 
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as fit to be slaves^} the ancient JFews, inflated 
with an idea of thw small territory# would be 
masters of the ^orld: the Italians placed a line of 
demarcation for genius and taste# and marked it 
by their mountains, The Spaniards once imagined 
that the conferences ' of God with Moses on 
Mount Sinai were jn the Spanish language. If 
a Japanese becomes the friend of a foreigner# he is 
considered as committing treason to his emperor ; 
and rejected as a false brother in a country which 
we are told is figuratively called Tenha, or the 
kingdom under the Heavens. Johir Bullism is not 
peculiar to Englishmen ; and patriotism is a nobh' 
virtue, when it secures our independence without 
depriving us of our humanity. 

The civil wars of the league in France# and 
those in England under Charles the First, bear 
the most ' striking resemblance; and in ex a- 
miuiug the revolutionary scenes exhibited by the 
graver in the famous mtireMenipp^s, we discover 

^ A {Missage ttisy W fotmd ixi Aiist^tle's politics^ voL i, 
Cw 5—7; Aristotle advises Ale^tsiider to govern the 
Greeks like bis st^bjecU^ ai^^the I^JiKiris^os Ukej/aves; for that 
the one he was to consider as cgUipanions^ and the other as 
creatures of an inferior race. 
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the foreign artist revelling in the caricature of liis 
ludicrous and severe exhibition i and in that other 

t * ' 

revolutionary period of La Fro/nde, there was a 
mania for ^otiticat songs f the curious have formed 
them into collections; and we not only have 
* the Rump 'songs* of Charles the First^s times, hut 
have repeated this hind of evidence of the public 
feeling at many subsequent periods. Caricatures 
and^o/iticaf so/^sttight'with us furnish a new 
Sort of history; and perhaps wduld preserve 
some truths, and describe some particular events, 
not to be found in more grave authorities. 
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The art of judging of the characters of persons 
by their writing can only have any reality, when 
the pen^ acting without constriunt, may become 
an instrument guided by, and indicative of the 
natural dispositions. But regulated as the pen 
is now too often by a mechanical process, which 
the present race of writing-masters seem to have 
contrived for their own convenience, a whole 
school exhibits a similar hand-writing ; the pupils 
are forced in their automatic motions, as if acted 
oil by the pressure of a steam-engine ; a bevy of 
beauties will now write such fap-sinnles of each 
other, that in a heap of letters presented to the 
most sharp-sighted lover, to select that of his mis- 
tress — though like Bassanio among tlie caskets, 
his happiness should be risked on the choice- 
lie would despair of fixing on the right one, all 

* A small volume ivhicli 1 met with at Baris, entitled 
‘'L’Artdojugerdu Caractere des Homines surleursEcriturcs," 
cuijous for its illu&trattoiiB> cotuslstiiig ot twenty-four plates, 
(xlnbitlng fac^slmilet of the ieritin^ of eminent and other per^ 
sons, correctly taken from the original autographa. 
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apjjcaring to have coiwd from the same rollings 
press. Even brothers of different tempers have 
been taught by the satne master to give the 
same form to their letters, the same regularity 
to their line, and have made our hand*ivritings 
as' monotonous as are our charaeters in the 
present habits of sodiety. The true physiognomy 
of writing will be Idst UmOng our rising g6ne* 
ration ; it is no longer a face that we are looking 
on, but a beautiful mask of a single pattern ; and 
the fashionable hand-writing of our young ladies 
is like the former tight-lacing of their mothers’ 
youthful days, when every one alike had what 
was supposed to be a fine shape ! 

Assuredly Nature would prompt every indivi- 
dual to have a distinct sort of writing, as she 
has given a countenance — a voice — ^and a manner. 
The flexibility of the muscles differs with every 
individual, and the hand will follow the direction 
of the thoughts, and the emotions and the habits 
of the Writer?. Tlie phlegmatic will portray his 
words, while the playful haiste'of the volatile 
willjllarccly sketch them; the slovenly will blot 
anip^ace and scrawl, while the neat and orderly 
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minded will view themselves in the paper before 
their eyes. The merchant’s clerk will not write 
like the lawyer or the poet. Even nations arc 
distinguished by their writing; the vivacity and 
Aariableness of the Frenchman, and the delicacy 
and suppleness gf the Italian, are perceptibly di* 
stinct from the slowness and strength of the pen 
discoverable in the phlegmatic German, Dane, and 
Swede. When w^ are in grief, we do not write as 
we should in joy. The elegant and correct mind, 
wlxich has acquired the fortunate habit of a fixity 
of attention, will write with scarcely an erasure on 
the page, as Feuelon and Gray and Gibbon; while 
we find in Pope’s manuscripts the perpetual 
struggles of correction, and the eager and rapid 
interlineations struck off in heat. Lavater’s notion 
of hand* writing is by no mcaim chimerical ; nor 
was General Paoli fanciful, when he told Mtv 
N orthcote, that, he had decided on the character 
and dispositions of a man from his letters, and 
the hqnd-writing;, 

Long before the* days of LavATiin, $hbnstoni; 
in one of liis .letters 8aid| “ I ^ want to see Mrs, 
Jago’s hand-w.titing, thf^t J nlqy judge of her 
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temper.” One great truth must however be 
conceded to the opponents of the physiognomy 
of writing; general rules only can be laid down. 
Yet the vital principle must be true, that the 
hand-writing bears an analogy to the 'character 
of the writer, as all voluntary actions are cha- 
racteristic of the individual. But many causes 
operate to countertmt or obstruct this result. 
1 am intimately acquainted* with the hand- 
writings of five of our great poets. The first 
in early life acquired among Scottish advocates 

f 

a hand-writing which cannot be distinguished 
from that of his ordinary brothers ; the second, 
educated in public schools, where writing is 
shamefully neglected, composes his sublime or 
sportive verses in a school-boy’s ragged scrawl, 
as if he had never finished his tasks with the 
writing-master; the third writes his highly- 
wrought poetry in the common hand of a mer- 
chant’s clerk, from early commercial avocations ; 
the fourthvhas' all that; finished neatness, which 
polish^ his verses; while the. fifth is a specimen 
of a J^limind, not in th& habit of correction or 
all^atioh ; so that he' appears to be printing 
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down his thoughts, without a solitary erasure. 
The hand-writing of the and third poets, 
not indicative of their character, we have ac- 
counted for ; the others are admirable specimens 
of characteristic autographs. 

Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was struck 
by the distinctness of character in the hand- 
writings of several of our kings. He observed 
nothing further than the mere fact, and did not 
extend his idea to the art of judging of the 

natural character by the writing. Oldys has de- 

♦ 

scribed these hand-writings with the utmost cor- 
rectness, as 1 have often verified. I shall add a 
few comments. 

" Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but as 
if he had seldom a good pen.” — ^Thc vehemence 
of his character conveyed itself into his writing ; 
bold, hasty, and commanding, I have no doubt 
the assertor of the Pope’s supremacy and its 
triumphant destroyer, split many a good quill. 

"Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.” — 
We have this promising young prince’s diary, 
written by his own hand; in all respects he was 
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an assiduous pupil, and he had scarcely learnt to 
wiite and to reign when we lost him. 

"Queen Elizabeth writ an upright hand, like 
the bastard Italian.” She was indeed 'a most 
elegant caligrapher, whom Roger Aschain had 
taught all the elegancies of the pen. The 

» 

French editor of the little autograpMeal work 
I have noticed has given the autograph of her 
name, which she usually wrote in a very large 
tall character, and painfully elaborate. He ac- 
companies it with one of the Scottish Mary, 
who at times wrote elegantly, though usually in 
uneven lines ; when in haste and distress of mind, 
in several letters during her imprisonment which 
I have read, much the contrary. The French 
editor makes this observation: " Wlw could be- 
lieve that these writings are of the same epoch? 
The first denotes asperity and ostentation; the 
secondindicates simplicity,softness,and nobleness. 
The one is that of Elizabeth, queen of England ; 
the other ^at of her cousin, Mary Stuart. The 

\ t - 

diflference of these two hand-writings answers 
most evidently to that of ihe^r characters.” 
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“James the First writ a poor ungainly charac- 
ter, all awry, ar ’ not in a straight line.” Jamc'> 
certainly wrote a slovenly scrawl, strongly in- 
tlicative of that personal negligence which he 
carried into all the little things of life; and 
Buchanan, who had made him an excellent 
scholar, may receive the disgrace of his pupil’s 
ugly scribble, which sprawls about his careless 
and inelegant letters. 

“Charles the First wrote a fair open Italian 
hand, and more correctly, perhaps, than any 
prince wc ever had.” Charles was the firs^ of 
our monarchs who intended to have domiciliated 
taste in the kingdom, and it might have been 
conjectured from this unfortunate prince, who 
so finely discriminated the manners of the dif- 
ferent painters, which are in fact tlieir hand- 
writings, that he would have not been insensible 
to the elegancies of the pen. 

“Charles the Second wrote a little fair running 
hand, as if he wrote in haste, or uneasy till he 
had done.” Such was the writing to have been 
expected from this illustrious vagabond, who had 
much to write, often in odd situations, and could 
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never get rid of his natural restlessness and 
vivacity. 

"James the Second writ a large fuir hand.” 
It is characterised by his phlegmatic temper, as 
an exact detailer of occurrences, and the matter- 
of-business genius of the writer, 

" Queen Anne wrote a fair round hand that 
is the writing she had been taught by her master, . 
probably without any alteration of manner na- 
turally suggested by herself ; the copying hand 
of a common character. 

fhis subject of autoguapiis associates itself 
with what has been dignified by its professors as 
CALiGRAPHY, or the art of beautiful writing. As 
I have something curious to conununicate on that 
subject considered professionally, it shall form 
our following article. 
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THE HISTORY OF WRITING-MASTERS. 

Tiikbe is a very apt letter from James* the 
First to prince Henry when very young, on the 
neatness and fairness of his hand-writing; the 
royal father suspecting that the princo’.s tutor, 
Mr., afterwards Sir Adam Newton, had helped 
out the young prince in the coniposition ; and that 
in this specimen of caligraphy ho had relied also 
on the pains of Mr. Peter Bales, the great 
writing-master, for touching up his letters ; his 
majesty shows a laudable anxiety that the prince 
should be impressed with the higher importance 
of the one over the other. James shall himself 
speak. " I confess I long to receive a letter from 
you that may be wholly yours, as well matter as 
form ; as well formed by your mind as drawn by 
your fingers ; for ye may remember, that in my 
book to you I vrntn you to beware with (of) that 
kind of wit that may fly out at the end of your 
fingers; not that I commend not a fair hand- 
writing ; sed hoc jbeilo, ilhid non onuttito ; and 
lilt* other is 7nuUo niagis prcecipuum” Prince 
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Henry, indeed, wrote with that elegance which 
he borrowed from his own mind; and in an age 
when such minute elegance was not univensal 
among the crowned heads of Europe. Henry 
IV., on receiving a letter from prince Henry, im- 
mediately opened it, a custom not usual with him, 
and comparing the writing with the signature, 
to decide whether it were of one hand. Sir George 
Carew, observi .g the French king’s hesitation, 
called Mr. Douglas to testify to the fact; on 
which Henry the Great, admiring an art in which 
he had little skill, and looking on the neat ele- 
gance of the writing before him, politely observed, 
** I see that in writing fair, as in other tilings, 
the elder must yield to the younger.” 

Had this anecdote of neat vn*iting reached the 
professors of caligraphy, who in tliis country have 
put forth such painful panegyrics on the art, 
these royal nanM^'iiad iirii({aestionably blazoned 
their pages.) <fifolviindesid;i:ihat , these ^nmra 
require any fresh inflation f 'for never has there 
been a race of professors in any art, who have 
excQfllll in solemnity and pretensions the prac- 
titumrs in. this • simple and mechanical craft. 

I must leave to more ingenious investigators of 
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human nature, to reveal the occult cause which 
lias operated such powerful delusions on these 
“ Vive la Plume !” men, who have been generally 
observed to possess least intellectual ability, in 
proportion to the excellence they have obtained 
in their own art. 1 suspect this maniacal vanity 
ii peculiar to the writing-masters Of England; 
and I can only attribute the immense import- 
ance which they have conceived of their art, to 
the perfection to which they have carried the art 
of short-hand writing ; an art which was always 
better understood, and more skilfully practised, in 
England, than in any other country. It will sur- 
prise some when they learn that the artists in verse 
and colours, poets and painters, have not raised 

loftier pretensions to the admiration of mankind. 

• * 

Writing-masters, or calrgrapliers, have had their 
engraved ** efligies,” with a Fame in flourishes, a 
pen in one hand, and a hrutaipet in the other; 
and fine verses inscribed, and their very lives 
written! They have compared 

“ The uimhly-tamiiig of their silver quill,” 

to the beautiful in art, i&d the- sublime in in- 
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vcntion ; nor is this wonderful, since they dis- 
cover the art of writing, like the invention of 
language, in a divine original; and from the 
tablets of stone which the Deity himself delivered, 
they trace their German broad text, or their fine 
running-hand. 

One, for " the bold striking of those words, 
Five la Phtme^' was so sensible of the re})utation 
that this last piece of command of hand would 
give the book which he thus adorned, and which 
his biographer acknowledges was the product of 
about a minute, — (but then how many years of 
flourishing had that single minute cost him !) — 
that he claims the glory of an artist, observing, — 

" We seldom find 
The man of buatness with the artist join'd/' 

Another was flattered that his 'writing could im- 
part immortality to the most wretched composi- 
tions ! — 

And any lines prove pleasing, when you write." 

Sometimes the caligrapher is a sort of hero: - 

“ To you, you rare conunandcr of the quill. 

Whose wit and worth, deep learning, and high skill, 
Speak >ou the hmour of bRSAT Toweu Hili. !” 
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The last line became traditionally adopted by 
those who w ere so lucky as to live in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Parnassus. Kut the reader 
must form some notion of that charm of caligi a- 
phy which has so bewitched its professors^ when, 

Scift, bold, and free, your manuscripts still please.*’ 

Hove justly bold iu Snell's improving hand 
The Pen at once joins freedom witli command ! 

With softness strong, with ornaments not vain, 

Loose witli proportion, and with neatness plain ; 

Not swoird, not full, complete in every part. 

And artful most, when not affecting art. 

And these describe those penciled knots and 
flourishes, " the angels, the men, tJie birds, and tlie 
beasts,” which, as one of them observed, he could 

Command 

Even by the gentle motion of hU kandf 

all the speciosa mracula of caligraphy ! 

Thy tender Htrokes inimitably fine. 

Crown with perfection every flowing line ; 

And to each grand performance add a gi-ace, 

As curling hm adorns a beauteous face : 

In every page new faneies give delight, 

And sporting round the rhargin charm tlic sight. 

One Masiset, a ^riting-inaster, published, in 
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1763/' TheOrigm and Progress of Letters.” The 
great singularity of this volume is “ A new spe- 
cies of biography never attempted before in En- 
glish.” This consists of the lives of “ English 
Penmen,” otherwise writing-masters! If some 
have foolishly enough imagined that the seden- 
tary lives of authors are void of interest from 
deficient incident and interesting catastrophe, 

what must they think of the barren labours of 

, ' 

those, who, in the degree they become eminent, 
to use their own style, in their art of "dish, dash, 
long-tail fly,” the less they become interesting to 
the public ; for what can the most skilful writing- 
master do but wear away his life in leaning over 
his pupil’s' copy, or sometimes snatch a pen to 
decorate the margin, though he cannot compose 
the page ? Montaigne has a very original notion 
on WRITING-MASTERS : hc says that some of those 
caligraphers, who had obtained promotion by 
their excellence in .the art, afterwards affected to 
'write carelessly, lest their promotion should be 
suspected to have been awing to such an ordinary 
acquisition! 

Massey is an enthusiast^ fortunately for his 
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subject. He considers that there are schools 
of tcrifing, as well as of painting or sculp- 
ture; and expatiates with the eye of fraternal 
fooling on " a natural genius, a tender stroke, 
a grand performance, a bold striking freedom, 
and a liveliness in the sprigged letters, and pen- 
ciled knots and flourishes;” while this Vasari of 
M riting-masters relates the controversies and 
the libels of many a rival pen-nibber. “ George 
SuELLLY, one of the most celebrated worthies who 


have made a shining figure in the commonwealth 
of Engli&h caligraphy, born I suppose of obscure 
parents, because brought up in Christ’s hospital, 
j et under the humble blue-coat he laid the founda- 
tion of his caligraphic excellence and lasting fame, 
for he was elected writing-master to the hospital.” 
Shelley published lus " Natural Writing but, 
alas ! Sn£Ll> another blue-coat, transcended the 


other. He was a genius who would " bear no 

*1 f i) d '’‘J 

brother near the throne.” — I have been in- 
formed that there were jealous ^earf-l^umings, if 
not bickerings, between him and Col. Ayres, an- 
other of our great rtformers in the writing com- 


monweal, both eminent men, yet, like our most 
celebrated poets Pope and Addison, or,' to carry 
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the comparison still higher, like Ccesar and Poni- 
pey, one could bear no superior, and the other no 
equal.” Indeed, the great Snell practised a 
little stratagem against Mr. Shelley, which, if 
writing-masters held courts-martial, this hero 
ought to have appeared before his brothers. In 
one of his works he procureil a number of friends 
to write letters, in which Massey confesses " are 
some satyrical strokes upon Shelley,” as if he 
had arrogated too much to himself in his book of 
" Natural Writing.” They find great fault with 
penciled knots and sprigged letters. Shelley, 
who was an advocate for ornaments in fine pen- 
manship, which Snell utterly rejected, had pa- 
rodied a well-known line of Herbert’s in favour 
of his favourite decorations : 

" A Knot may take him who from letters flies. 

And turn delight into an exereise." 

These reflections created ill-bl6od, and even an 
open difierenoe amongst several of the superior 
artists in writing. The comHiandirtg genius of 
Snell had a more terrific Contest when he pub- 
lished his " Standard Rules,” pretending to have 
demonstrated them as Euclid would. “ This 
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jiroved a bone of contention, and occasioned 
a terrific qnarrel between IVIr. Sxell and Mi'. 
Clark. This quarrel about ‘ Standard Rules’ 
ran so high between them, that they could scarce 
forbear scurrilous language therein, and a treat- 
ment of each other unbecoming giTitlemen! Both 
sides in this dispute had their abettors ; and to say 
which had the most truth and reason, non nostrum 
cst tantas componere Ules; perhaps both partie,s 
might be too fond of their oion schemes. They 
should have left them to people to choose which 
they liked best. ’ A candid politician is our Mas- 
sly, and a philosojddcal historian too; for he 
niuds up the whole story of this civil ivar by 
describing its result, which happened us all suoli 
great con trover.- ie.s hove ever dosed. “ Who now- 
a-days takes those Standard Rules, cither one or 
the other, for their guide in writing?” This is 
the finest lesson ever ofiered to the furious heads 
of parties, and to all their men; let them me- 
ditate on the nothingness of their “ standard 
rules” — by the fate of Mr. S:aKLL! 

It was to be expected when once these uriting- 
masters imagined that they were artists, that they 
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would be infected with those plague-spots of 
genius, envy, detraction, and all jalousie de 
metier. And such to this hour we find them! 
An extraordinary scene of this nature has long 
been exhibited in my neighbourhood, where two 
doughty champions of the quiU have been post- 
ing up libels in their windows respecting the in- 
ventor of a n&w art <ifWiting, the Carstairian or 
the Lewisian ? When the great German philoso- 
pher asserted that he had discovered the method 
of fluxions before Sir Isaac, and when the dispute 
grew so violent that even the calm Newton sent 
a formal defiance in .set terms, and got even 
George the Second to try to arbitrate, (who would 
rather have undertaken a campaign,) the method 
of fluxions was no more clewed up than the pre- 
sent affair .between our two heroes of the quill. 

A recent instance of one of these egregious ca- 
ligraphers may be told of the late Tomxiks. This 
vainest of writing-masters dreamed through life 
that penmanship was one of;thf 'fine arts, and 
that a writing-master should be ^seated” with his 
peers in the Academy ! beqneatiied to the 
British Museum his opus o copy of 
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Macklin’s profusely omlx'IHshed with the 
most beautiful and varied decorations of his pen ; 
and as he conceived that both, the workman and 
the work would alike be darling objects with pos- 
terity, he left something immortal with the legacy, 
his fine bust by Chantry! without which they 
were not to receive the unparalleled gift. When 
Pomktvs applied to have his Bust, our great 
sculptor abated the usual price, and, courteously 
kind to the feelings of the man, said that he con- 
sidered Tomkins as an artist! It was the proudest 
day of the life of our writing-master! 

But an eminent artist and wit once tooking on 
this fine bust of Tomkiks, declared, that" this man 
had died for want of a dinner !" — a fate, however, 
not SO lamentable as it appeared ! Our penman 
had long felt that he was degraded in the scale of 
genius by not'beiAg received at the Academy, at 
least among the class of en^rc^ers; the next ap- 
proach to-^ acadeimC'hoiiottr he conceived would 
\ 

be that of app^oAiig' <«' a at their annual 
dinner. Thtikt invitations* arfe as limited as they 
are select, and all the Acade'l^y persisted in con- 
sidering Tomkirs ass a 'writUff-mustef! Many a 

M " 
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year passed, every intrigue was practised, every 
remonstrance was urged, every stratagem of 
courtesy was tned; but never ceasing to deplore 
the failure of his hopes, it preyed on his spirits, 
and the luckless caligrapher went down to his 
grave — without dining M the Academy! Such 
men about such things have produced public 
contests, wmbats & routremee, where much ink 
was spilt by the knights in a joust of goose- 
quilU. 

These solemn trials have often occurred in the 
history of writing-masters, which is enlivened by 
public defiances, proclamations, and judicial trials 
by umpires ; and the prize was usually a golden 
pen of some value. One as late as in the reign 
of Anne took palace between Mr, German and 
Mr. More. German having oofirteously bsisted 
that Mr. More should set the wpy, he thus set 
i^ingeniously qumnt ! . 

As moi^ ttnd'McRa, oar l^idi^rstaading clears, 

So.ntera ^ nKoe oar^ignwfQM app«H^ 

The re»ilt of this pen«oombat was ^really lament- 
able; they displayed such'^ equity of excellence 
that the umpires rebsed to decide, till one of 
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them espied that Mr. German had omitted the 
tittle of an it But Mr. More was evidently a 
raap of genius, not only by hit couplet, but in 
his "Essay on the Invention of Writing," where 
occurs this noble passage : " Art with me is of 
no party. A noble emulation I would cherish, 
while it proceeded neither from, nor to malevo- 
lence. Bales had his Johnson, Norman his Mason, 
Ayres his Matlock and his Shelley; yet Art 
the while was no sufferer. The busy-body who 
officiously employs himself in creating misunder- 
standings between artists, nmy be compared to a 
turn-stile, which stands in every man’s way, yet 
hinders nobody; and he is the slanderer uho 
gives ear to the slander**** 

Among these knights of the ^Hume volante,” 
whose chivalric eS^loits astounded the beholders, 
must be disriugttished Pbtbj^aIOv in Ms joust 
with David Johnson. In tMs tilti&|' m&tck the 
guerdon of ca^grtiphy.iiyiMi greatest 

of caKgraphA^'iti’llf^^ilJh by the 

victor> oaure, 0,^ 0i>j 'golden pen," 

■» 

* I have aot inel’ aad am obliged to 

transcHlie tHIs froift'tlii* 
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carried away in triumph, was painted with a 
hand o\ er the door qi the caligrapher. The hi- 
story of this renowned encounter was only tra- 
ditionally known, till with my own eyes I pon- 
dered on this whole trial of skill ip the precious 
manuscript of the champiop himself; who, like 
Cajsar, not only knew how to win victories, but 
also to record them. Peter Bales was a hero of 
such transcendant eminence, that his name has 
entered into our history. Holingshed chronicles 
one of his curiosities of microscopic writing, at 
the time the taste previuled for admiring writing 
which no eye could read ! In the compass of a 
silver penny this caligrapher put more things than 
would fill several of these pages* He presented 
Queen Elizabeth with the manuscript set in a 
ring of gold, covered with a cr3^stal ; he had also 
contrived a magnifying glass of such power, that, 
to her delight and wonder, her majesty read the 
\\ hole volume, which she held on her thumb nail, 
and “ commended the. same to the lords of the 
council, and the ambassadors f and frequently, as 
Peter often heard, did her majesty vouchsafe to 
wear this caligraphic ring. 
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“ Some will think I labour on a cobu^b” — 
modestly exclaimed Bales in his^narrati^e, and 
liis present historian much fears for himself! 
The readejf*s gratitude will not be proportioiu'd 
to my pains, in condensing such copious pages 
into the size of ** a silver penny,” but without its 
worth! 

For a whole year had David Johnson affixed 
a challenge “ To any one who should take o\- 
ceptions to this my writing and teaching.’ Ho 
was a young friend of Bales, daring and longing 
for an encounter ; yet Bales w'as magnanimously 
silent, till he discovered that he was " doing much 
less in writing and teaching” since this puboe 
challenge Was proclaimed! He then set up his 
counter-chdlenge, and in one hour aftcrw'ards 
Johnson arrogaiSlly accepted it, " in a most 
despiteful and disgraceful manner.” Bales’s 
challenge was delivered " in good teiins,” “ To 
all Englishmen and strangers.” It was to write 
for a pen of gold of twenty pounds value in all 
kinds of hands, " best, straightest, and fastest,” 
and most kind of ways } "a full, a mean, a small, 
with line and without line ; in a slow ^ct hand. 
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a mean facile hand, and a fast rutinin^ hand 
and further, " to write truest and speediest, most 
secretary and ,clerk4ike, from a man^s mouth, 
reading, or pronouncing, either EugUsh or Latin.” 

Young Johnson bad the hardihood now of 
turning the tables on his great antagonist, ac- 
cusing the veteran Bales of arrogance. Such 
an absolute challenge; says he, was never wit- 
nessed by man, "without exception of any in the 
world !” And a few days after mceiang Bales, 
“ of set purpose to affront and disgrace him what 
he could, showed Bales a piece of writing of 
secretary’s hand, whWh he had very much laboured 
in fine abortive* parchment,” uttering to the 
challenger these Words: " Mr Bales, give me 
one shilling out of your ptrise, and if within six 
months you better, or e^ual, this piece of writing, 
I will give you forty pounds foh ft.” This legal 
deposit of the shilling, was tnade^ and the ohal- 
longer, or appellant^ Was* theleby bound by law 
to the performancie. ' 

= This was written ia |;fae Holyoke notices 

mads pf an ttdvrtive membt am eirffo." 

Peacb^ on Drawin)^ dills |*aiftfhment dmiily an ahatiue. 
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The day before the trial a printed declaration 
was affixed throughout the city, taunting Baler’s 
“ proud poverty,” and bis pecuniary motives, as 
“ a thing ungentle, base, and mercenary, and not 
answerable to the dignity of the golden pen !” 
JoiiNsoNf declares he would maintain his chal- 
lenge for a thousand pounds more, but for the 
respondent’s mability to perform a thousand 
groats. Bales retorts on the libel ; declares it 
as a sign of his rival’s weakness, “ yet who so 
bold as blind Bayard, that hath not a word of 
Latin to cast at a dog, or say Bo! to a goo«c!’ 

On Michaelmas d^, 1595, tho trial opened 
before fi.ve judges: the appellant and the u'- 
spondent appeared at the appointed place, pmi 
an ancient gentleman was entrusted with " the 
golden pen” In!*the %t trial, for the manner of 
teachingr scholars, after J<)]^soN,|iad taught his 
pupil a fortnight, h© not bring him for- 
ward I • irij^OWr of Balks. 

Tbesec©ifd,fo^ secretary ait^^ptf|lj>like w^ting, 
dictating to them both ip Engjish and in Latin, 
Baie^ perf<^^ b«^ti being flH!<f,donej' written 
.stiaightest ^|tho^ Kap,^With trhe orth<^raph>; 
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the cli/illen;?er himself confessing that ho wanted 
the Latin tongue, and was no clerk ! 

The third and last trial for fair writing in 
vsnndry kinds of hands, the challenger prevailed 
for the beauty and most “ authentic proportion,’* 
and for the superior variety of the Roman hand. 
In the court-liand the respondent exceeded the 
appellant, and likewise in the set text ; and in 
bastard secretary was also somewhat perfecter. 

At length Rales perhaps perceiving an equili- 
brium in the judicial decision, to overwhelm his 
antagonist, presented what he'distinguifahes as 
his “ master-piece,” composed of secretary and 
Roman hand four ways varied, and offering the 
defendant to l^t pass all his previous advantages 
if he could better this specimen of caligraphy! 
The challenger was silent! At this moment 
some . of the judges perceiving that the de- 
cision must go in favour of Bales, in considera- 
tion of the youth of the challenger, lest he might 
be disgraced t,o th& world, requested the other 
judges not to pass judgment in public. Bales 

r 

assures ud, that he in vain remonstrated-; for by 
thciik means the wiiming of the golden pen might 
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not be so famously spread as otherwise it would 
have been. To Bales the prize was awarded. 
Bui our history has a more interesting close ; the 
subtle Macliiavolism of the first challenger ! 

When the great trial had closed, and Bales, 
carrying off the golden pen, exultingly had it 
painted and set up for his sign, the baffled chal- 
lenger 'i.^ont about reporting that he had <won the 
golden pen, but that the defendant had obtained 
the same by " plots and shifts, and other base 
and cunning practices." Bales vindicated his 
claim, and offered to show the world his " master- 
piece” which had acquired it. Johnson issued 
au “ Appeal to all impartial Pen-men,” which he 
spread in great numbers through the city for ten 
days, a libel against the judges and the victor ions 
defendant! He declared that there had been a 
subtle combination with one of the judges con- 
cerning the place of trial ; which he expected to 
have been before "pen-men,” but not before a mul- 
titude like a atage^lay, and shouts and tumults, 
with which the challenger had hitherto been un- 
acquainted. The judges were intended to be 
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twelve; ^<ut of the five, four were the chal- 
lenger's friends, honest gentlemen, but unskilled 
in jud^ng of most hands; and he offered again 
forty pounds to be allowed in sib months to equal 
Bales’s master-piece. And he closes his " aj)- 
peal” by declaring that Bales had lost in several 
parts of the trial, neither did the judges deny 
that Bali;»s possessed himself of the golden pen 
by a trick ! Before judgment was awarded, al- 
leging the sickness of his wife to be extreme, he 
desired she might have a sight of the golden pen 
to ccmfbrt her! The ancient gentleman who was 
the holder, taking the defendant’s word, allowed 
the golden pen to be carried to the sick wife; 

and Bales immediately pawned it, and after- 

\ ¥ 

\^ards, to make sure work, sold it at a great loss, 
so that when the judge;: met for their definitive 
sentence, nor pen nor penny-worth was to be 
had! The judges being ashamed of their own 
conduct, were compelled»)t0 glye sue^t.a verdict 
as suited tlusoccariont ’ . 

B VLSIS rejoins : he publish;^ to the universe the 
day aad the hour .when the judges brought the 
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golden |>eii to his house, and 'while he checks the 
insolence of this Bobadil, to show Mmaelf no re- 
creant, assumes the golden ^en for his sign. 

Such is the shortest history i could contrive of 
this chivalry of the pen ; something mysteriously 
clouds over the fate of the defendant ; Bales’s 
history, like Caasar’s, is hut on CxC^parte evidence. 
Who can tell Whether he has not slurred over 
his defeats, and only dwelt on his victories ? 

There is a strange phrase connected with the 
art of the caligrapher, which think may be 
found in most, if not in all modern languages, 
to wnte Uke ( a angoU Ladies have been fre- 
qdeutly compared with angels ; they are beautiful 
as angels, and Sing and dance like angels ; but, 
however intelligible these are, w'e do not so easily 
connect penmanship with the other celestial ac- 
cbmpfishments. This fanciful ][du:as6, however, 
has a very human origin. Among those Icained 
Greeks who emigrate to Italy, and some after- 
wards into France, in the reign of Francis I. was 
ode AngRlo VhgmOi wiidse bcautithl caligraphy 
eRcited th^ Rdmitatioli « of 'the 'learned. The 
French monarch hod ,a Gifeek fount cast, mo- 
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delled by his writing. The learned Henry 
Stephens, who, like our Por&on for correctness 
and delicacy, was one of the most elegant writers 
of Greek, had learnt the practice from our An- 
gelo. His name became synonymous for beautiful 
writing, and gave birth to that vulgar proveib or 
familiar phrase, io wite like an angell 
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THE ITALIAN HISTORIANS. • 

It is remarkable that the country, wjuch has 
long lost its political independence, may be con- 
sidered as the true parent of modern history. 
The greater part of their historians have abstained 
from the applause of their contemporaries, while 
they have not the less elaborately composed 
their posthumous folios, consecrated solely to 
truth and posterity ! The true principles of na- 
tional glory are opened by the grandeur of the 
minds of these assertors of political freedom. It 
was their indignant spirit, seeking to console its 
injuries by confiding them to their secret manu- 
scripts, which raised up this singular phenomenon 
in the literary world. 

Of the various causes which produced such a 
lofty race of patriots, one is prominent. The 
proud recollections of their Roman fathers often 
troubled the dreams of the sous. The petty rii al 
republics, and the petty despotic principalities, 
which had started up from some great fiimilies, 
wliu at first came forward as the protectors of the 
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people from their exterior enemies or their in- 
terior factions, at length settled into a corruption 
* 

of power ; a power which had been conferred on 
them to preserve liberty itself! These factions' 
often shook i^y their jealousies, their fears, and 
their hatreds, that divided land, which groaned 
whenever they witiiessed the " Ultramontanes” 
descending from their Alps and their Apennines. 
Petrarch, in a noble invective, warmed by Livy 
and ancient Rome, impatiently beheld the French 
and the Germans passing the mounts. " Enemies,” 
he cries, " so often conquered, prepare to strike 
with swords, which formerly served us to raise 
our trophies : shall the mistress of the world bear 
chains forged by hands which she has so often 
bound to their backs ?” Machiavel, in his “ Ex- 
hortations to free Italy from the barbarians,” 
rouses his country against their changeable mas- 
ters, the Germans, the French, and the Spaniards t 
closing with the verse of Petrarch, that short shall 
be the battle for which patriot virtue awns to show 
the world — ^ 

t 

che 1** aoMco ralore 

Ne gJ’ Italiri cuor non i ancor tnorto " 
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Nor has this sublime patriotism declined even 
in more recent times ; I cQnnot resist from pre* 
serving in this place a sonn6t by Filicaja, which 
1 could nevmr. read without participating of the 
agitation of the writer# for the ancient glory of 
his degenerated county! ' 

Dor* ^ It4lLIA> il ttto biticcliio ? c a die ti scrvi 
Tu deir altruf? non elo scergo fl vero, 

Di chi t* offcnde il defensor meu fero : 

Ainbe oemici ^ono^ ambo fur servi, 

Cosi duoque I'onor/ cosi consent 
OH unmi tu dd g^orioso Impero ? 

Cosi al valor, cosi al valor primicr^- 
Che a to fede giurd, la fede osservi ? 

Or va; repudia il valor prisco, e sposa 
L*oaio, e fra il sangue, i geuiiti, e le strida 
Nel periglio maggior dormi e rippsal 
Domii, Adultera vil ! fin che oxnicida 
Spada ultrice ti svegH, e sonuaccliiosa, 

£ uuda in braccio al tuo frdel t'uccida * f 

^ I find this flonnot of Filicaja, in a OoUection of Bhne 
da piu celebri autori ddt jircaiRa df Rom* Veneaiss, 1741 • 
Filicaja, howeier, must have C9mp08ed another sonnet on the 
satne subject; for Guingu<«i 6 , w the Hhgr^ile Univemlle, 
notices in his artidt -dA(^ heginaiii^ * t '.S • < 

Italia! Italia! O ta cnl feo la sorte ^ 

Done iufolice 4 i BeUesaa/' &c. 

whidi he declates to be one of die finest sonnets which was 
ever written. ' ' ‘ S 
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Oil, Italy! where is thine arm ? What j)Hr|)ose M^rves 
So to be helped by others? Deem I right. 

Among offenders thy defender stands? 

JButh ara thy eneinies-^both tvere thy serraots i 
Thus dost thou honour — thus dost thou preserve 
The mighty boundaries of the glorious empire ? 

And thus to Valour, to th;^ pristine Valour 
That swore its faith to thee, thy faith thou keep's! ? 

Go ! and divorce thyself from thy old Valiance, 

And marry Idleness ! and midst the blood, 

The heavy groans and cries of agony, 

In thy last danger sleep, ami seek repose ! 

Sleep, vile Adulteress I the huiniridal sword , 

Vengcfiilj shall waken thee, and lull'd to slumber. 

While naked in thy minion's arms, shall strike ! 

Among the domestic contests of Italy the trut? 
principles of political freedom were developed;, 
and ill that country wo may find the origin of 
that PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORY, whiclx includes so 
many important views and so many new results, 
unknown to the ancients. ^ 

Machiavel seems to have been the first writer, 
who discovered the secret of what may. be cp-lled 
covipay^alivc history. He it w,as who firgt sought 
in ancient history for the, materials which were, 
to illustrate the events of his^ own times; by 
fixing on analogous facts, similar personages, and 
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parallel pefriods. Tliis was enlarging the field o( hi- 
story, and opening a new combipaiion for philoso- 
phical speculation. His profound gcnins advanced 
still further ; he not only explained modern by 
ancient history, but he deduced those results or 
principles fbunded on this hew sort of endencc, 
which guided him in forming his opinions. History 
had hitherto bcrn,if we except Tacitus, but a story 
well told, and in writers of limited capacity, the 
detail and nun^ber of facts had too often been 
considered as the only valuable portion pf history. 
An erudition of facts is not the philosophy of 
b’story ; an historian unskilful in the art of ap- 
plying his facts amasses impure ore, which he 
cannot strike into coin. Hie chancellor B’Agues- 
scau, in his instructidns to his son on the study of 
history, has' admirably touched on this distinction^ 
“ Minds which are purely mstprlcal mistake a 
fact for an argutnent; they are so accustomed to 
satisfy themselvea^by rdpeating a great number 
of facts and enriching th^hr mmory, that they 
become incapable of reasoning on principles. It 
often happens that the'reialt ojf their knowledge 
VOL. ki. ('iViat) Serie^)’"' 


B 
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breeds confusion and universal indecision; for 
their facts, often contradictory, only raise up 
doubts. The superfluous and the frivolous oc- 
cupy the place of what is essential and solid, or 
at least so overload and darken it, that we must 
sail with them in a sea of trifles to get to 
firm land. Those who only value the philoso- 
phical part of history, fall into an opposite ex- 
treme ; they judge of what has been done by 
that which should be done; while the others 
always decide on what should be done by that 
which has been : the first are the dupes of their 
reasoning, the second of the facts which they mis- 
take for reasoning. We should not separate two 
things which ought always to go in concert, and 
mutually lend an aid, reason and example! Avoid 
equally the contempt of some philosophers for 
the science of facts, and the distaste or the in- 
capacity which those who confine themselves to 
facts often contract for whatever depends on 
pure reasoning. True and solid philosophy 
should direct us in the study of history, and the 
study of history should give perfection to philo- 
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sophy.” Sucli was the enlightened opinion, as far 
back as at the beginning of the last century, of 
the studious chancellor of Franco, before the 
more recent designation of Philosophical History 
was so generally received, and so familiar on our 
title-pages. 

From the moment that the Florentine secre- 
tary conceived the idea that the history of the 
Roman ])eople, opening such varied spectacles 
of human nature, served as. a point of com- 
parison to which ho might perpetually recur to 
try the analogous facts of other nations, and the 
events passing under his own eye ; a new light 
broke out and ran through the vast extents of 
history. The maturity of experience seemed to 
have beew obtained by the historian, in his solitary 
meditations. Livy in the grandeur of Rome, and 
Tacitus in its fated decline, exhibited for Ma- 
chiavel a moving picture of his own republics — 
the march of destiny in all human governments t 
The text of |jivy and Tacifus revealed to him 
many an imperfect secret— the fuller truth he 
drew from the depth of his own observations on 

R 2 
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his own timfs. In MachiavelS "Disfcotnrfeos "On 
Livy,” A\c may discover the foundations of our 
Pfiihsophical IThlory, 

The example of Madiiavcl, like that of all cre- 
ati\e genius, influenced the character of his age, 
and his history of Florence produced an emu- 
lative spirit among a new dynasty of historians. 

These Italian historans have proA'cd them- 
selves to he an extraordinary race, for they dc- 
\ oted their days to the composition of historical 
woiks, which they w^erc eertain could not see the 
light during their lives ! They nobly determined 
that their woiks should be posthumous, rather 
than be compelled to mutilate them for the press. 
These historians were rather the saints than the 
martyrs of history ; they; did not always per- 
sonally suffer for truth, but during' their pro- 
tracted labour they sustained their spirit, by 
anticipating their glorified after-fetate. 

Among these Italian historians mtist be placed 
the illustrious' GuiecrAamirt, the’ i^eiid of Mai- 
chiavel^ No perfect edition of this historian 
c\istc4 till recent times. The history itself wus 
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postlimnousf nor did hi8 nephew venture to pub- 
lish it, till tAventy years had ehap&cd after the 
historian's death. He only gave the fii'st sixteen 
books, and these castrated. The obnoxious pas- 
sages qonsisted of some statements relating to 
the papal court, then so important in the affairs 
of Kuropc, with some accoimt of .tlic origin and 
progress of the papal power, and some oloqucnl 
pictures of tlie abuses and disorders of tluit 
corrupt court ; and some free caricatures on the 
government of, Florence. The precious frag- 
ments were fortunately preserved in manuscript, 
aqd the Protestants procured transcripts wliich 
they published separately^ but which were lopg 
very rare*. All the Italian editions continued 
to be reprinted, in the sam^ truncated condition, 
and appear only to. have been reinstated in tbe 
Immortal liistqry, so late as in 1775! Thus it 

required tw.qt, (centuries, before^ an, editor could 
* • 
,Yentp.rc ,to give tlje, world, tj^e pure and cora- 

,plO^ pC. nianpscrip,f pf Ibe lieutenant- 


^ They were printed W "Ba-sle iii fsfelK— at Loudon in 
1595d.in Amhterdsia, 1663< HoV njaiSsy’atteBipts to echo 
the voice of siqtprcssej truth 1 Harm’s Bib. Ital. 1803. 
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general of the papal army, who had been so 
close and so indignant an observer of the Roman 
cabinet. 

Adiuani, whom his son entitles genfiluom 
Fiorentino ; the writer of that pleasing disserta- 
tion " on the ancient painters noticed by Pliny,” 
prefixed to his friend Vasari’s biographies ; wrote, 
as a continuation of Guicciardini, a history of 
his own times in twenty-two books, of which 
Dcnina gives the highest character for its mo- 
derate spirit, and De Thou has largely drawn 
from this source, which he commends for its 
authenticity. Our author, however, did not \ en- 
ture to publish his history during his lifetime : 
it was after his death that his son became the 
editor. 

Nardi, of a noble family and high in office, 
famed for a translation of Livy which rivals its 
ori^nal in the pleasure it affords,. in his retire- 

r • 

ment from public affairs wrote a history of 
Florence, which closes with the loss of the 
liberty of his country, in 1531. It was not 
published till fifty years after his death ; even 
then the editors suppressed* many passages 
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which arc found in manuscript in the libraries of 
Florence and Venice, with otlicr historical dpeu- 

ments of this noble and patriotic historian. 

» 

About the same time the senator Philip Nerli 
was writing his " CommeniarJ de* fatti cmli” 
which had occurred in Florence. He gave them 
with hib dying hand to hit) nephew', who })re- 
sonted the MSS, to the (Irand Duke; yet 
although thi.s work i& rather an apology than a 
crijninatiou of the Mediti family for their am- 
bitious \icws card their over-grown power, pro- 
bably some state-reason interfered to prevent 
the publication, whiih did not take place till 
J.5() years after the death of the hiatorian! 

Debnaiioo Seoni composed a history of Flo- 
rence still more valuable, which shared the same 
fate as that of Neiili. It was only after his 
death that his relatives accidentally discovered 
this history of Florence, which the author had 
carefully concealed during his lifetime. He had 
abstained from .compiunicating to any one the 
existence o^ such a work wlnle he lived, that he 
might not be induced to check the freedom of 
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.pen, nor compromise the qanso an4>ttio ini- 

terests of truth. His heirs presented it to ono of 

♦ * 

the Medici family, who threw it aside. Another 
copy had, been more carefully presepyed, from 
whigih it' was printed, in 1713, about 150 years 
after it had been written. It appears to hayi 
excited great curiosity, for Lenglet dtt Fresnoyr 
observes, that the scarcity of this history is owing 
to the circumstance ^pf the Grand (Duke having 
bought up the copies.” Hu Fresnoy, indeed^ 
has noticed more than once this sort of address, 
of the Grand Duke; for^he observes on the Flo-r- 
rentine history of Brijtq, that the work w'as nets, 
common.; the Grand Duke havipg l^ught up 
% copies, tp suppress thqip. TJbie.nuthor was, 
even obliged to,|dy from Italy,; for leaving, dfen 
liyered his opipions ,too fi’eely bUtthf. hpuse rtJf 
the Medjci. This honest historian ,thtts presses' 
himself at the qiqse of bis work Ji “ dosigm 

but one. end; ppritppstqisitjfejmfip hmm 

% these notiiMs the root'iaiidt the $auses>‘of>OQl 

many troubles which. 

they..exposfc Jhe. mahg»itp;.ofiJtb«sot**w»^‘^h® 
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have riijsed'them up, or prolonged thetf ; 3s' well^ 
os the goodness of those who ^id all which they 
could to turn theih away.” 

It was the same motive, the fear of offending 
the great personages or their families, of whom 
these historian^ had so freely written, which' 
deterred Bjenedetto Varciii from publishing 
his well-knbwn "Storie Fiorentine,” which Was 
not given to the world till I 72 I, a period which 

I » 

appears to have roused the Sluinhcrs of the 
literary men' of Italy to recur to their native 
historians. VARcni,' who wrote with so much' 
zeal the history of his fathcr-ldnd, is noticed by 
Nardi hS one Who neVer'took an active part in 
the events he records ;' never having combined 
withanjKpartyi and liviiig iiiereiy*hs*a spectator. 
This hisiorian dotes the narrative of a horrid 
crime by Peter Lewis Famese trith this ad- 
mirable td^cctioh : **I know well' this storyi with 
m^y others which I have freely exposed, may 
her^ter prevSdt the ro«dhig «f my'history; but 
ateo I khoWv'^hat'4)eSideS' wbftt Tadhi^ 'hhs' sdd> 
onJ^^sttbjtMftiithd'grfe'dt dtoty of aln liMtorian is' 
not' to be more careful of the reputation of 
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persons than is suitable with truth, which is to 
bo jueferred to all things however detrimental 
it may be to the writer.” 

Such was that IVec manner of thinking and of 
writing which pro\ ailed in these Italian historians, 
who, often living in the midst of the riiins of po- 
pular freedom, poured forth their injured feelings 
in their secrel pages ; without the ho])o, and 
perhaps without the wish, of seeing them ])ub- 
lishcd in their lifetime; a glorious example of 
self-denial a’ul lofty patriotism! 

Had it 1)1 en iiKpiircd of these w'riters why they 
did not pid ‘idi their histori(-s, they might have 
answered, in nearly the words of an ancient sag<*, 
“ ilccause I am not permitted to write as I would ; 
and I cannot write as 1 am permitted.” We 
cannot imagine that those great men were in tlie 
least insensible to the applause they denied them- 
sehes ; they were notof tempers to betnrned aside ; 
and it was the liighest motive which can inspire an 
historian, a si ern devotion to truth, wliich reduced 
them to silence, but not to inactivity! These 
Florentine and Venetian historians, ardent with 
truth, and profound in political sagacity, were 
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.k'ly writings these legacies of history for their 
'•ountrymen, hojieless of their gratitude ! If a 
I'rciichman wrote the English history, that labour 
was the aliment of his o>vn glory ; if Hume and 
llobertsoii devoted their pens to history, the mo- 
tive of the task was less glorious than their work : 
hut here wc discover a race of historians, whose 
patriotism alone instigated their secret labour, 
and who substituted for fame and fortune thaf 
mightier spirit, wliich, amidst their coufiicli* , 
pjxsioiis, has d('velopcd the truest ])mu*ipl('s, and 
even (he errors, of Political Frukuoji! 

None of those lnstorians,wchaveseett,])uhlisliod 
their works in their lifetime. I have called tin in 
(he saints of history, rather than the martyrs. 
On'’, however, had the intrepidity to risk this 
aw'^ful responsibility, and 1 ' st • ids forth among 
the most illustrious am- ill-fated examples of 
HISTOEICAL MARTYPOOM! 

This great historian is <jiANNONE,'wdiose civil 
history of the kingdom of Naples is. remarkable 
for its profound inquiries concerning the civil aiul 
ecclesiastical constitution, the laws and custom 
of that kingdom. With some interruptions from 
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I)is pro&^ional avocations twenty 

y ears w ere cousuined in writing tbis^ hi^tpry . Re- 
jBearches on ecclesiastical usurpations^t apd severe 
strictures on the clergy, are the chief subjects of 
his hold and unreserved pen. These ppssages^ 
curious, grave, and indignant, were afterwards 
extracted from thp history by Veruet, and pul^ 
lished in a small volume, under the .title of 
"Anecdotes Ecclesiastiques,” 1738. When Gian- 
N03SE .consulted vyith a. ^iend on tjje pro^rj(,ty 
of publishing his history, his ,critic, in a'lmiring 
the work^ predicted the fate of the auihor. 
" You have,” said he, " placed op your head a 
crown of thorns, and of very sharp ones !” The 
liistorian sqt at nought,, his own personal repose ; 
and in 1723 this elaborate history saw the light. 
From tliat moment the historian never cujoypd 
a day of quiet ! , Rome attempted ,at first tq 
iinguish the author with his work,;, all .the boolfi^ 
were seized op; and tH? first ^tiqu 

are of extreme rarity. To, epp|ppe the fapg^i of 
inquisitorial power> the bia<iPri<^P pf J^pples 
fxm on the pubUa^tion flf^jsffipnprjjpJ 

mik, ,The fugitive and cxpooninuiuoated author 
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boupflit an asyhim at Vienna, wliere, though he 
found no friend' itt the emperor, prince EUgfene, 
and other nobles, became his patrons. Forced 
to quit Vienna, he retired to Venice, when a new 
persecution arose from the jealousy of the statc- 
inqiiisitors, who one night landed hitti on the bor- 
ders of the j)opc’s dominions. Escaping unexpect- 
edly with his life to Geneva, he was preparing a 
supplemental volume to his celebrated history, 
when, enticed by a treacherous friend to a catholio 
village, GiAKNONn was arrested by an order of the 
king of Sardinia ; his manuscripts were sent to 
Borne, and the' historian imprisoned in a fort. 
It is curious that the imprisoned Giannonj; w'rote 
a rindication of the rights of the’ king of Sar- 
dinia, against the claiiHs of the court of Rome. 
This powerful appeal to the feelings of this sove- 
reign’ was at firet Bvotirnbly received ; but; undeir 
the secret’ indbence of Rome, the Sardinian 
monarch, bh th^ extrsordihn&iy jJlOa that he kept 
GiannoAe ‘hh a prisottOr of state that he 'might 
grdierVohfm!' from fhie'|iap^ pfOit'Orj ordered that 
the 'riTi®icatdr’'df righlk^ho^d be m'ore^ldsofy 

' Ihit ^pui^so. 
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transferred his slate-prisoner to the Citadel of 
Turin, where, after twelve years of persecution 
and of agitation, our great historian closed his 
life! 

Such was the fate of this historical martyr, 
whose work the catholic Haym describes as opera 
scritta con moUoJ'uoco e troppa Kberth. lie hints 
that this History is only paralleled by Dc Thou s 
great work. This Italian history will ever be 
ranked among the most philosophical. But, pro- 
found as was the masculine genius of Giannoni;, 
such was his love of fame, that he wanted the 
intrepidity it required to deny himself the delight 
of gi^ iitg his history to tlie wovhl, though sonu* 
of his great predec<\ssors had set him a noble 
and dignified example. 

One more observation on these Italian histo- 
rians. All of them represent men in his darkest 
colours; their drama is terrific; the actors are 
monsters of perfidy, of inhumanity, and inventors 
of crimes which seem to want a name! They 
were all " princes of darkness and that age 
.seemed to afford a triumph to Manicheism ! The 
worst pasMoii-, were called in by nil partie.s. But 
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if something is to be ascribed to' the manners of 
the times, much more may be traced up to that 
science of politics, wliich sought for mastery iu 
an undcrniable struggle of ungovernable political 
power; in the remorseless ambition of the de- 
spots, and the hatreds and jealousies of the re- 
publics. Those Italian historians have formed 
a perpetual satire on the contemptible simulation 
and dissimulation, and the inexpiable crimes of 
that system of politics, which has derived a name 
from one of them >elves — the great, may we add, 
the calumniated, Macuiavll/ 
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OF PALACES BUILT BY MINISTERS. 


Our wiinisters and court favourites, as VeR "as 
those on the continent, practised a very impoli- 
tical custoni; and one likely to i)e repeated, al- 
though it has never failed to cast a popular 
odium on their name, exciting even the envy of 
their equals — in the erection of Pilaces for 
themselves, which outvied those of the sovereign j 
and which, to the eyes of the populdce, appeared 
as a i^crpctual and insolent exhibition of what they 
deemed the ill-earned wages of peculation, op- 
pTessdorf, arid court-favour.' 'We ’‘discover the 
seduction 'of this passion ortefitdtidn, thil^ 
haughty sense of their po^^r,''‘'ahd' this s41l^ 
idolatry, even among the most.j^dejn^^d the ,, 
wisest of our ministers; 'and n6fr'*one'*l>ut livd( 
to lament oyer this vcdn act^pf i^fudenc^^^ 
these ministers the will 

ever form an a^irable*^cnn^ns^^ his per- 
sonal character, aa^a^'’i^i^^|j^^^|«ends to 
posterity, uustaihed bjr' « 

The houses of Cardinal Wbii^ a^ar to have 
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exceeded the palaces of the sovereign in magni* 
Accnce ; and potent os he was in all the pride 
of pompi flie great ^Cardinal" found' rabid envy 
pursuing him, eo clo^e at his heels, that he re^in- 
qmsh^d one palace after thQ other, and gave up 
as gifts to t)ie monarch, what, in all his over- 
grown grqatness, he trembled to retain for liini- 
self.. The state satire of that day was often 
pointed at this ,vcry circumstance, as appears in 
Skelton’s Why ^ come ye not tp Court?" and 
Roy’s " Rede inc,.and be not wrothe.” Skelton’s 
railing rhyn^s, leave their hitter teeth in his pur- 
ple pride ; and the style of both these satirists, if 
we use our own orthography, shows how little 
the language of the common people has varied 
during three centuries. 

Sit up the wreteh mi high 
f n s thmue triumphantly ; 

Make him a great state 
And he will play cheric-mate 
With nVyai |nt^lesty'iu~— 

Th&.{Ung'e Ceurt . 

^h^ld have the excellence, 

But Rampton Court 
Hath the pet-etninenre ; 

AndYorlf-aPWie.,,., 

VOL. II. (' Kch} Series.) s 
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With my Lord's grace» 

To whose magnificence 
Is a)l the confluences 
Suits, and supplicatioim ; 

Kinhjissies of all nations. 

Roy, in contemplating the palace, is maliciously 
reminded of the butcher^s Ind, and only gives 
])lain sense in plain words. 

Hath the Oirdinal auy gay mansion ^ 

Great paljices nnlthout coinjmrison. 

Most glorious of outward sight. 

And within dcohed point-device 
More like unto a paradise 
Than an earthly habitation. 

Ho cometli then of some noble stock ? 

His father could match a bullock, 

A butcher by his oc’Cupation, 

Wliatever we may now think of the structure, 
and the low apartments of Wolsey's palace, it 

* Polnl^device, a term ingeniously explained by my learned 
friend Mr. Douce. It is borrowed from the labours of the 
needle, as point-lave, so point-device ^ i. e. point a stitch 

and devise, devised or invented ; applied to describe any thing 
uncommonly Qxact, or worked with the nicety sbid precision of 
stitches made or devised by the necdle.^fliu$erat}ons of Shake- 
speare, L 03. See Archdeacon Nares' Glossary ;** a volume 
indispensable in every English library, and executed with ocpial 
curiosity and judgment. 
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is described not only in his own times, but much 
later, us of un])arallcle<l magnificence; and in- 
deed Cavendish’s narrative of the Cardinal's cu- 
lertainment of the French ambassadors, gives an 
idea of the ministerial-prelate's imperial esta- 
blishment, very puzzling to the comprehension of 
a modern inspector. Siv hundred persons, I 
think, were banqueted and slept in an abode 
which appears to us so mean, but which Stowe 
alls “ so stately a palace.” 'fo avoid the odium 
of living in this splendid edifice, Wolsey presented 
d to the king, who, in recompense, suffl'red the 
Cardinal occasionally to inhabit this wonder 
of England, in the character of keeper of the 
king’s palace*; so that Wolsey only dared to 
live in his own palace by a subterfuge! This 
perhaps was a tribute which ministerial haughti- 
ness paid to popular feeling, or to the jealousy of 
the royal master. 

I have elsewhere shown the extraordinary ele- 
gance and prodigality of expenditure of Bucking- 
ham’s residences ; they were such as to hpve ex- 
torted the wonder even of Bassompierre, and 
* I.} son’s KiwiroJis, v. 58 

s<2 
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unque!>tionably excited the indignation of those 
A\lio L>ed in a poor court, wliile our gay and 
thouglitless minister alone could indulge in the 
w diiton profusion. * * 

But Wolsey and Buckingham were ambitious 
and adicnturous ; they rose and shdiie fhe comets 
of the political horizon of £uro][«. The Roman 
tiara still haunted the Imagination of the Cai di- 
iial; and the egot^ic pride of having out-rivalled 
Richelieu and Olivarez, the nominal ministers but 
the real sovereigns of Europe^ ^ndled the buoy- 
ant spirits of the gay, the gallant, and the splendid 
VilHets. But what " folly of the wise” must ac- 
count for the conduct of the'profound Clarendon, 
and the sensibfe Sir Robert Walpolfel who, like 
the other two ministers, e^utflly became the vie-* 
thus of this imprudent passion tor the ostenta- 
tious pomp of a ^i4face,^‘i^Kich lo'oked like t’he 
vaunt of insolence in tlTe'e^el'of the people, and 
covered them with a popular odium. 

Clarendon’ ^emse ^ noVir only to be viewed in 
a print ; but its stbry reilhins Ito be told. It was 
bu^ on the site of GraRon-IWet ; and 'when af- 
terwards purchased by hlonlc, the' liuke of Albe-* 
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marie, he left his title to that well-known street. 

I 

It was an edifice of considerable evtent and 
^landeur. Clarendon reproaches himself in his 
life for " his weakness and yanity,” in the vast 
expense incurre^ in this building, which he ac- 
knowledges had " more contributed to that gust 
of envy that had so viblently i^aken him> than 
<iny misdemeanour that he was thought to have 
been guilty of.” It ruined his ^tate; but he 
had been encouraged, to it, by the royal grant of 
the land, hy that passion for building to which 
he owns " he was naturally too much inclined,” 
and per|iapis by other circumstaih^s, among which 
was the opportunity of purchasing the stones 
which had been designed foi^ t^e rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s ; but the envy it drew oi^him, and the excess 
of the architect’s ||roposcd expense^lhad ptade his 
life ** very uneasy, ^^and near The 

truth is, that when|hjis was 

impute, ^.t^o ^ ^1 ^tjje eviJa iu 

the nation^ Which yr^re t}|j^ numerous,, pestilence, 
conflagration, w^, '^d^de^tk '^ei^s discovered to 
be in^some way cc^n^tefbwil^i^arendon-house ; 
or, OS it was'popularly called, either Dunkirk- 
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Honse, or Taiirtier-IIall, from a notion that i* 
had been <*u'ftod nitb tbo goldtn bribory wbicl' 
the obar.o'.'iior bad rccei*. ed for t no ^’ab* of Dnukiil 
and Tangier!'. Ito va. rcpronoliod with Inivinf 
profaned /*) ' .‘>at‘refl siouv''i dedicated to the use 
of the church. The groat but rnfortnno.tc ma%tei 
of (h’s p.da^e, v,ho, from a prirate lawyer, had 
raiv*d hini‘'e1f by ailiaiuo even to royalty; the 
fnthor-in-hnv of the Dolce of York, it wa«« ma- 
Uoio'uf.ly S'liggCv'todj, had persuad'‘d Charles the 
S<'cond to marry the Infanta of Portugal, Icn n\- 
ing (inil how daivndtnr obtained the knouloJ.",e, 
his enoinits have not revealed) that the Porlo- 
guesc prince'^s was not likely to vaipe any obstacle 
to the inliorit.ince of his own daugliter to the 
till one. At the Restoration, among oilier enemie'i, 
Chiraidon found that the r lyalisls were, none of 
the it'ast active ; he was reproached by them fo) 
preferring those who had been the cause of the<i 
late trouble.^. Tire same reproach has been in- 
curred in the latv restoration of the Bourbons. It 
is perhaps diflloult and more political to maintain 
active men, wlio ha\c obtained power, than to 
leiustute inferior (;ilctits, who at least luue v'n 
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tlicir popularity. This is one of the pavullel casi- . 
^\hic‘h iso frc<piently strike us in exploring ]>()liticai 
history ; and tlic i^/Zras of Louis the Kighleentl! 
are only the royalists of f diaries the Sei-oiul. 
Th<‘re was a strong popular delusion earried on 
by the wits and the Misses, who formed the court 
of Charles the Second, that the government was 
as much shared by the Ifydort, as the Stuarts. We 
have in the state-poems an unsparing lampoon, 
entitled, "Clarendon's llou&c-warming but a 
satire yielding nothing in severity I have fli^- 
eovered in manuscript ; and it is also remarkable 
for turning chiefly on a pun of the family name 
of the Earl of Clarendon. The witty and ma- 
licious rhymer, after making Charles the Second 
demand the great seal, and resolve to he his ou n 
chancellor, proceeds, reflecting on the great })o- 
litical victim. 

Lo ! liis whole ambition already divides 

The sceptre between the btuarl'> and the Hydes. 

Behold^ ill the depth of inir plague and wars> 

He built him a palace out^brurcs the .slarfi ; 

Which house (w'c Hiinhirk, ho Clarendon names), 

Looks down with shame upon St. Janies ; 

But 'tis not his golden glolic that \t ill sa^c him, 

Bt'iiig loss than the cuhtoin-Jiouse farmeivS ga\i* him , 
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Hk rlupcl for coD«ecnthmoMls> 

Whose siirrilege plttndered the stones from Pant's 
When Quei'u Dido landed she hou^t as much ground 
As the Hyde of a lusty fiit bull would surround ; 

But when (he said Hyd 0 was cut iutfo tlnmgs, n 

A city and kingdim belovgs; , ^ 

So here in court, churdi, and country, W and wide. 

Here's nought to 1)4 sein but Hydtii Hyddi Hyde* * 

Of old, mid wbero Ikif the k{ugd<mt4v*dos, 

'Twas our Hydes of land, ’tis wtv land of Hydes ! 

Clafcndon^Hottse was a pa)aa«» which ha4 been 
raised with at least asi^mneh fondneks as prided 
and Evelyn tells us, that the garden was planned 
by himself and his lordship t hnt the, > cost/ as 
usual, trebled coleolatiou, end the noble 
master griered jh silence amidst this splendid 
pile of arehitecture. ^venvyrhewindua eidle the 
sale was prppo^^to pt^y his »debts> 'and secure 
some prpyisiOB f<^ hid* you^^er childi^n, he 
honestly teUs-us,, ^at "he remsdhed sdH so in- 
fatuated with, tbp.4^ht he.hadi'^njbyed, that 
though hqym ‘rfitiihc*hiairheBnd'Very 

U¥iWillw|pl|ttp4hp ciasendon- 

IJouse met its, fete, wes ^abandoned <to the 
br^e^ purclrasfd.it.for its meterialjj. 

0 a%lieg,j$|feumstance ia eeeosdcd.by EveljAi 
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on this occasion. In returning to towii with the 
Earl of Clarendon, the son of the great earl, " in 
pa&bing by the glorious palace his f^^cr built 
but few years before, which they were now de- 
molishing, being sold to certain undertakers, I 
turned my head the contrary way till the coach 
was gone past by, least 1 might minister occasion 
of speaking of it, which must needs have grieved 
him, that in so short a 6me this pomp was fallen.” 
A feeling of infinite delicacy, so perfectly charac- 
teristic of Evelyn I ' 

And now to bring down this subject to times 
still nearer. We find that Sfir Robert Walpole 
had placed himself exactly in the situation of the 
great minisioX we have no^ced ; 'we have his com 
fossion to his brother Lord Walpole, and to his 
friend Sir John Hyttde Cotton. The historito of 
this mlnistefr ohservi^, that hii mii^nificent build- 
ings ht Houghton dkew oh' 'him great obloquy. 
€Nt' seeing his ^br6ihbr's house at Wolterton, Sir 
Robert expres^d ^is WisliteS that 'he had con- 
tented Itiitl^lf ^itl^ a slnfRa)^' structure. In the 
rbign ofi Anntf,''Slr^Rolfelpf by SirJohh 

Hyndb Cottony alluding to tt' sUmptuoUs house 
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which was then building by Haklet, observctl, 
that to construct a great house was a high act of 
imprudence in any minister ! It v/as a long time 
after, and when he had been prime minister, that 
he forgot the whole result of the present -article, 
and pulled down his family mansion at Houghton 
to build that magnificent edifice, when Sir John 
Ilynde Cotton reminded liim of the reflection which 
he had made some years ago ; the reply of Sir 
Robert is remarkable—" Your recollection is too 
late ; I wish you had reminded me of it before I 
began building, for then it might have been of 
service to me !’* 

The* statesman and politician then are suscepti- 
ble of all the seduction of ostentation and the 
pride of pomp! Who would have c;rcdited it? 
But bewildered with power, in the magnificence 
and magnitude of the house wliich their colossal 
greatness inhabits, they seem to contemplate on 
its image ! 

Sir Francis Walsingham died and left nothing 
to pay his debts, as appears by a curious fact 
noticed in the anonymous life of Sir Philip S,id- 
] I re fixed to the Arcadia, and ^vidcptly writ- 
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ten by one aequainfed with the family history of 
his friend and hero. The chivalric Sidney, though 
sought after by court beauties, solicited the hand 
of the daughter of Walsingham, although, as it 
appears, she could have had no other portion than 
her own virtues and her father's name. “ And 
herein,” observes our anonymous biographer, “ he 
was exemplary to all gentlemen not to carry their 
love in their purses.” On this he notices tV.i^ 
secret history of Walsingham. 

“ This is that Sir Francis who irapovcrisljed 
birnself to enrich the state, and indeed made F.ng 
land his heir ; and was so far from building up 
of fortune by the benefit of his jdaee, that b” de- 
molished that fine estate left him by his ancestors 
to purchase dcjir intelligence from all parts of 
Christendom. He had a key to unlock the pope's 
cabinet ; and as if master of some invisible whis- 
pering-place, all the secrets of cliristian princes 
met at his closet. Wonder not then if he be- 
queathed no great wealth to his daughter, being 
privatelif interred in the quire of Paul’s, as much 
indehtdd to Jits creditors, though not so much as 
our nation is indebted to his memory.” 
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Some curious inquirer may afford us a cata- 
logue of great MINIS fE»s of srAxC who have 
voluntarily declined the augmentation of their 
private fortune, while they devoted their days to 
the noble pursuits of patriotic glory ! The labour 
of this research will be great, and the volume 
small ! 
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• “ TAXATION NO TYRANNY!” 

Such was the title of a famous political tract, 

5 i vv * * / Km]*. ' /i ’ * I 

sent forth at a moment whei; a people, in a state 

i<i** 1/ \ * '*n< V* ^ 1 •'* \t 

of insurrection, put forth a de,9laration that taxa- 

• ;I( ' i,i_a »' nV/, 'I'M . 

tion was tyranny! It was not against an in- 
significant tax they protested, hut against taxa- 
tion itself! and in the temper of the moment this 
abstract proposition appeared an insolent para- 
dox. It was instantly run down by that ever- 
lasting party which, so far back as In the laws 
of our Henry the First, are designated by the odd 
descriptive term of acbrhali, a people mthout 
heads*! the strange equality of levellers ! 

These political monsters in all times have had 
an association of ideas of taxation and tyranny. 


* Cowel’s latSrpretor, art. AeepkitU- This by-name we 

unexpectedly fiud in a grave antiqpiariaii law-dictionary! pro- 
^ batdy deriveAfrolit Pliny’s description of a pei^le whom some 
travellers had repotted to have found in this predicament, in 
their frigfat and haste in attempting to land on a hostile shore 
among the savages. HoW it came to be introduced into the 
laws of Henry the First Muaios to be told by some profound 
antiquary. Cowel sayS, “ Those vre called acepkafi who were 
the tevellers of that ago, and acknowledged no head or su{)crior.” 
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and with them one name instantly suggests the 
other I This happened to one Gigli of Sienna, 
who publislied the first part of a dictionary of 
the Tuscan language*, of which only 312 leaves 
amused the Florentines, having had the honour 
of being consigned to the flames by the hands of 
the hangman for certain popular errors ; such as, 
for instance, under the word Gran Dwa we find 
Vedi Gahelli! (see Taxes !) and the word Gabella 
was explained by a reference to Gran Duca! 
Grand-duke and taxes were synonimes, accord- 
ing to this mordacious lexicographer! Such 
grievances, and the modes of expressing them, 
aie equally ancient. A Roman consul, by levy- 
ing a tax on salt during the Punic war, was nick- 
named salinator, and condemned by “ the majesty” 
of the people ! He had formerly done his duty 
to the country, but the salter was now his reward! 
He retired from <^ome, let his beard grow, and 


^ Voeabiilurio (It Safita Catenaa e deiln Lingua Hattese- 171 7. 
pungent iexicou was proliibited at Rome by desire of the 
cGurt rtf Florence. The hirttorj^ of this suppressed worlf may 
Ixj found in // Giornaie de* Loiter a$i d*JiaIia, Tomo sxix-^dlO. 
Ill the last edition of Haym's Bibhoteca Italiana/’ 1803, it 
tb biiid to be reprinted at Manilla^ nelV hole For 

the book-Uccusers it is a great way to go for it I 
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by his sordid dress, and melancholy air, evinced 
his acute sensibility. The Romans at length 
wanted the salter to command the army — as an 
injured man, he refused — ^but ho was told that 
he should bear the caprice of the Roman people 
with the tenderness of a son for the humours of 
a parent ! He had lost his reputation by a pro- 
ductive tax on salt, though this lax had provided 
an army, and obtained a victory! 

Certain it is that Cligli and his numerou.s ad- 
herents are wrong; for were they freed from all 
restraints as much as if they slept in forests and 
not in houses; were they inhabitants of wilds and 
not of cities, so that every man should be hi.s own 
law-giver, with a perpetual immunity from all taxa- 
tion, wc could not necessarily infer their political 
happiness. There are nations where taxation is 
hardly known, for the people exist in such utter 
wretchedness, that they are too poor to be taxed; 
of which the Chinese, among others, exhibit re- 
markable instances. Wlicn Nero would have 

' t 

abolished all taxes, in his excessive passion for 
popularity, the senate thanked him for hi.s good 
^^iU to the people, but assured him that this Avas 
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a certain means not of rcgniriijg Ipt pf 
the commonwealth. cQiPpW Wrt 

''the RepuWiP/ poticed^l^jjplli^sa polf^W^ 
who are ip top |^eat fpri^^rt 
“ Many spditioup f^tiWOr 

vations, did of latf yea|^ prpmljse.iE^i^jly of 
taxes and suMdJ^^to^ur^j^j^l^J^'^jJ#ii^^ 
could they clo H, 
they would not j 9: 
have any common wea|e, Jl^^il^ ilhf 
foundation of on^*” w.. ? 0 

The undif^edpndpajs^^gp^/'^a^o*^” 
is, however^^ odious tp tjie it 

be §tarioii| to oJ)ser^ 
veip?inente|.nnd 

veil it uu^r^^^e te*|^ l^^first 

m . 1 .. aKaV m*A« 
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of Dr. Robertson, who observes, that “ the di- 
stinction between taxation and regutation is mei'c 
folly!” Even despotic governments have con- 
descended to disgnise the contributions forcibly 
levied, by sbme appbllaiive which 'should partly 
conceel its reiil nature. Ternw have often in- 
fluenced circumstances, as nam'cs do things ; and 

oonc(tte8t Or oppit’ssiou, which we may allow to bo 

* 

synonymes, apes benb^olence whenever it cMms 
as a gift what it fact's aS a Itribute. 

A sort of philosophical history of taxation 
appears in tlte nainrative‘ofWood,in his Enquiry 
On Hdmer. He tells hs tlh^f " the presents (a 
term of extensive signiflcatibn'ln the East) which 
are dlst'r^tftld annually by the bashaw of Da- 
mascus to the several Arab pHnces through whose 
territory ho cbn^uh^lhe qaravan of pil^ims to 
Mecca, a/^,^t th^l^ila&^pj^tVcall^ a free gift, 
andcottsldqrod^^if ^of sdltiln’s gener^ity 

towards l^iiidigentsubjectli 'While, on the other 
hand, the Arab sheikha deny ev^ a right of 
passage fhVoU'g&^e^|i^Hc^ oC^’^eftjjommaud, 
and es^^ct ^ose^euw as a.m due Ibr the per- 
voL, ir. fNew Series. J 
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mission of going through their country. In the 
frequent bloody contests which the adjustment 
of these PEES produce, the Turks complain of 
ROBBERY, and the Arabs of invasion*.” 

Here we trace taxation through all its shifting 
forms, accommodating itself to the feelings of 
the different people; the same principle regu- 
lated the alternate terms proposed by the bucca- 
neers, when they a»kei, what the weaker party 
was sure to giw, or when they Uxkd what the 
others paid only as a common toU, 

When Louis the Eleventh of France beheld 
his country exhausted by the predatory wars of 
England, he bought a peace of our Edward the 
Fourth by an annual sum of fifty thousand erowns, 
to be paid at London, and likewise granted ^enr 
sions to the English nunisterSf^ Holingshead 
and all our hisforiahs c^ this a yearly tribute ; 
but Comines, French memoir writer, with 
a national '^rit,:>denuw <l3iat ^ere 

eith^'pensib7& or tributes/ **>YM/* Uays Bodin, a 
Fr^hman also, but > fleeting a more philo- 

* Enejairy on HwifijT. P..153. 
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sophical indifference, “ it must be either the one 
or the other ; though I confess, that those who 
receive a pension to obtain peace, commonly boast 
of it as if it were a tribu^*!” Such are the 
shades of our feelings in this history of taxation 
and tribute. But there is another artifice of 
applying soft names to hard things, by veiling 
a tyrannical act by a term which presents no 
disagreeable idea to the imagination. When it 
was formerly thought desirable, in the relaxation 
of morals which prevailed in Venice, to institute 
the office of censor , three magistrates were elected 
bearing this title; but it seemed so harsh and 
austere iu that dissipated city, that these re-' 
formers of manners w^erc compelled to change 
their title; when they were no longer called 
censors but I signori sopra il ban vivere della 
ciltd, all agreed on 'the pn^riety of the office 
under the softened term* Father Joseph^ the 
secret agent, of Gmrdined Richelieu, was the in* 
ventor of ktttes de cachet, dii^^ing that instru- 
ment of despotism . by. the amusing term of a 

* BmliuH Common-wealo, trani^ted by R. Knolles, ]». 148. 
IfiOfi 
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scaled letter. Exipatriation would feOiVe been 
merciful compared with the result of that billet-’ 
dour, a sealed letter from his majesty ! 

Burke reflects with profound truth-*— Abstract 
liberty, like other njere, abstractions, is not to be 
found. Liberty inheres in some sensible object; 
and every nation has formed to itself some fa- 
vourite point, which, by way of eminence, be- 
comes tlie criterion of their happiness. It hap- 
pened that the great contests for freedom in this 
country were from the earliest t^es chiefly upon 
the question of taxing. Most of the contests in 
the ancient commonwealths turned primarily on 
the right of election of magistiatcs^ or pn the 
balance amohg the, several orders of the state. 
The question of was not with them so im- 
mediate. But in England, it was otherwise. On 
this point pf taxes the ablest pens and most elo- 
quent tongups nave been exercised , the greatest 
spirits have apte^ pnd goffered f” 

One party clamorously asserts t|iat taxation is 
theii' grievance, while anqth^ demonstrates that 


* Burke's Works, vol. L 283. 
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the annihilation of taxes would be their ruin! 
The interests of a great nation, among themselves, 
are often ebntxai!y to each other, and each seems 
alternately to predominate and to decline. " The 
sting of taxation," observes Mt.Hallam, "is waste- 
fulness ; but it is difficult to name a limit beyond 
which taxes will not be borne without impatience 
\ihcn applied” In |)Iaincr words, this 

only signifies, we’ presume, that Mr. Hallam s 
party would tax us without " wastefiilness!" Mi- 
iiisterial or opposition, whatever be the admini- 
stration, it follows that "taxation is no tyranny;” 
Or* Johnson then was terribly abused in his day 
for a bOit’ etprdeterea nihil/ 

Stitt shall l!he innocent wOW be hateful, and 
the people will turn even on their best friend, 
who in administratioh inflicts a new impost { as 
We have shoWA by the fate, of the Roman Sali- 
ndtorf ^inonk oV86lves,’'bur government, in its 
constitution^ if not always In Rtfjpl^kctice, long had 
a considefatbn towards the fe^fibgs of the people, 
and often cOflfid^eB ‘lo hide'i^e nature of its ex- 
actions, by a name* of blandishment. An enor- 
mous grievance was long of purveyance. 
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A purveyor was an officer who was to furnish 
every sort of provision for the royal house, and 
sometimes for great lords, during their progresses 
or journeys. His oppressive office, by arbitrarily 
hxing the market-prices, and compelling the 
countrymen to bring thdbr articles to market, 
would enter into the history of the arts of grind- 
ing the labouring class of society; a remnant of 
feudal tyranny ! The very title of this officer be- 
came odious ; and by a statute of Edward III. 
the hateful name of purveyor was ordered to 
be changed into achetenr or buyer ! A change 
of name, it was imagined, would conceal its 
nature! The term often devised strangely con- 
trasted with the thing itself. fJevies of money 
were long raised under the pathetic appeal of 
henevolemes. When Edward IV, was passing 
over to France, he obtmned, under this gentle de- 
mand, money towards * the great journey,” and 
afterwards having ^ rode About the more part of 
the lands, and used the people ih auch fhir manner, 
that tbigr were liberal in theSr gifts Old Fa- 
bian adds, “ the which way of the levying of this 
money was afternnamed a uenyvolencjs.’ Ed- 
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ward IV. was courteous in this newly-invented 
sty^e, and was besides the liandsomest tax-ga- 
therer in his kingdom ! His royal presence was 
very dangerous to the purses of his loyal sub- 
jects, particularly to those of the females. In his 
progress, havii^ kissed a widow for having con- 
tributed a larger sum than was ex|)ected from 
her estate, she was so overjoyed at the singular 
honour and delight, that she doubled her henevo- 
kme, and a second kiss had ruined her ! but in 
the succeeding reign of Richard 111. the term 
had already lost the freshness of its innocence. 
In the speech which the Puke of Buckingham 
delivered from the hustings in Guildhall, he ex- 
plained the term to the satisfaction of his auditors, 
who even then were as cross-humoured as the livery 
of this day, in their notions of what now we gently 
call “supplies.” “ Under the plausible name of 
hen&voleme, os it was held in the time of Edward 
IV. your goods were taken.fromyou much against 
your will, as if by that nmne was understood that 
every man should pay not whafhe pleased, but 
what the king would have him or, as a marginal 
note in Buck’s Life of Richard IIL more pointedly 
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has it, that “tho name of l^at 

every inau should pay, not what h6f,o£ hiS own 
good will list, but what the king bf his good will 
list to take*.” Richard III». whose hiwiness, 
like that of all usurpers, was to be popular, in a 
statute even condemns this "benevolence” as " a 
new imposition,” and enacts > that " none shall be 
cliargcd with it in future; many faUlihes having 
been ruined under these pretended gifts." Hh* 
successor, however, found means to levy " a be.- 
nevolencc;” but when Henry VIII. detnanded 
one, the citizens of JLondon appealed to the act 
of Richard III. Cardinal Wolsey .lusted that 
the law of a murderous usirrper should 0Ot he 
enforced. One of the oonimon-coulljcil courage- 
ously replied, that "|iing Richard,* conjointly 
vuth parliament, had enacted sta- 

tutes.” Even then the ciRze^ .seems to have 
comprehended the spirit of our constitution — 

* Dnines Batndgtcto,' W"" Ohwmtloivi On'tW Statutes," 
gives tbe margtAdnuKe of Buck $9 the tasrfh'cf tbc duke, 
tlicj certainly served his purpose ^ ajon^e, better than the 
\ ( racioua ona: Mlt We expect fijoin a grave antiquary inviohihlc 
inthentirity l%e Ahke Is mafic by Bariihgton a sort of »it, 
hut the pithy iiii4iui{|$e|i» is Buck’s, 
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that taxes should not be raised without consent 
of parliament ! 

Charles the First, amidst his Urgent wants, at 
first had hoped, by tHe pathetic appeal to beneoo- 
leiKes, that he should have touched the hcai'ts of 
his unfriehdfy- eesunoners ; but the term of bene- 
vohnee proved unlucky. The resisteM of taxation 
took full advantage' of a significant meaning, 
which had long been lost in the custom ; assert- 
ing by this very term that all levies of money 
were not coiii^ilsory, bht the voluntary gifts of 
the people. In that political crisis, when in the 
fulness of time all the national grievances, which 
had hitherto be^n kept down, started up with 
one Voice, the 'coUtthons t^ritt strangely con- 
tiasted with thh Wugh demand. Lord Digby 
said, “ the granting of subsidies, under so pre- 
posterous a bame as ,of a benevolence, was — a 
malevoltfldiT And Mr. Grimstone observed, that 
“ haye .^fj^uj^i^^tljmievolenco, hnt the na- 
ture *of the agrees iu#Vith the ndmet* The 

nature indeed had so Antlilely changed from the 
name, that when James I. had tried to warm the 
hearts of his “ benevolent* ^people, he got “little 
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money, and lost a great deal of love.” “ Sub- 
sidies,” that is, grants made by parliament, ob- 
serves Arthur Wilson, a dispassionate historian, 
“ get more of the people’s money, but exactions 
enslave the mind ” 

When henemlences had become a grievance, 
to diminish the odimn they invented more inviting 
phrases. The subject was cautiously informed 
that the sums demanded were only loans; or he 
was honoured by a letter under the privy seal; 
a bond which the king engaged to' repay at a 
definite period ; but privy seals at length came 
to be hawked about to persons coming out of 
church. “ Privy seals,” says a manuscript letter, 
“ are flying thick and threefold in sight of all the 
world, which might surely have been better per- 
formed in delivering them to every man privately 
at home.” 'thageaeral toan, which in fact was a 
forced loan, was one of the most crying grievances 
under Charles I. Ingenious to the destruction 
of his own popularity, the king contrived a new 
moj||^, of “ secret instructions to commissioners*.” 

* Thciie “ Private lustructions to the Commissionerb for the 
Cvueral Loan" may be found in Rush worth, i, 418. 
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They were to find out persons who could bear 
the largest rates. How the commissioners were 
to acquire this secret and inquisitorial knowledge 
appears in the bungling contrivance. It is one 
of their orders that after a number of inquiries 
have been put to a person, concerning others who 
liad spoken against loan^money, and what ar- 
guments they had* used, this person was to be 
cliarged in his majesty’s name, and upon his al- 
legiance, not to disclose to any other what his 
answer was ! A striking instance of that fatuity 
of the human mind, when a weak government is 
trying to do what it knows not how : it was seeking 
to obtain a secret purpose, by the most open and 
general means; & self-destroying principle! 

Our ancestors were' <diildren in finance ; their 
•simplicity has been too often described as tyranny ! 
but from my soul do I believe, on this obscure 
subject of taantion, that old Burleigh’s advice to 
Elizabetli includes more' than all the squabbling 
pamphlets 6f onri political economists — win 

HEARTS, AND YOU HAVE' THBlR HANDS AND 


I’URSKS !” 
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THE BOOK OF DEATH. 


Montaigne was fond of reading minute ac- 
counts Of the deaths of remarkable persons ; and, 
in the simplicity of his heart, old Montaigne 
nibhed to be learned enough to^orm a collection 
of these dcatlis, to obser7e(||||||||j|^eir words, their 
actions, and what sort of coun^napee they put 
upon it." He seems to haye been a little over 
curious, in reference, ho doubt, to Idl own, in 
which he was certainly deceived ; for he did not 
die as he had promised himself,*— “expiring in the 
adoration of the mass; or, as preceptor Bu- 
chanan wodid have eddied it, in "*tbe act of rank 
idolatry.” 

I have been told of a’pnVately prifated volume, 
under the singular title' Of ** The Book of Death,” 
Avhere an amoMt hi^' compded’^^h' pious me- 
mciials of many eff ibedpi^ their last 

moments : and it nfa^ a ‘elhUj^aiiio^-piecc 
to ti^l^little volume ott’**'jLfe8 ‘^hndi hommes qui 
soill^Wrts cn plmsantant.” Thid i^ork, 1 fear, 
must be monotonous ; the deaths of the 'righteous 
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must resemble each other ; the learned and the 
eloquent can only receive in silence that hope 
which awaits “ the covenant of the grave ” But 
this volume will not estnh^sh any decisive prin- 
ciple ; since the just and the religious have not 
always encountered c^atl^ with^indilfcrencc, nor 
even in a fit composure of mind.^ 

The functions of the mind are connected with 
those of the body. On a death-bed a fortnight s 
disease may reduce the firmest to a most wretched 
state ; while, on the conti^ary,' the soul struggles, 
^s it wer^e in tortnre, in a robust frame. Nani, 
the Venetian historian, has curiously described 
the death of Innocent X„ \Yho was a character 
unblemished by vices, ,ai^d wl^o died at an ad- 
vanced age, with too robust a constitution. Dopo 
lunga e terribik agoni^x con (kkre c conpena, sc- 
perandosi Pamma da quc\ c^a rol^usfOx egli spiro 
ai seite di Got^uaro, nclottanteSimo prmff de suoi 
anno. Affcejf.^JIpng and.^e^^ible, , agony, with 
great bodil/ and ^culty, his soul separated 

itself from thait robust fram.e, and expired in his 
eighty-first year^' ^ ; 

Some havq composed sermons qp death, while 
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they passed many years of anxiety, approaching^ 
to madness, in contemplating their own. The 
certainty of an immediate separation from all 
our human sympathies may, even on a deathohed, 
suddenly disorder the imagination. The great 
physician of our times told me of a general, who 
had often faced the cannon’s mouth, dropping 
down in terror, when informed by him that hi:, 
disease was rapid and fatal. Some have died of 
the strong imagination of death. There is a 
pruit of a knight brought oh the scaffold to snfPcr ; 
he viewed the headsman; ho was blinded, and 
knelt down to receive the stroke. Having passed 
through the whole ceremony of a criminal exe- 
cution, accompanied by all ite disgrace, it was 
ordered that his life should^'ho spared,— •instead 
of the stroke from 'the sword, they poured cold 
water over his neck. After this operation the 
knight remained motionless, and they discovered 
that he had ejtpixed in <tiie very imagination of 
death! Such are among the many causes which 
may affect the mind in the hour of its last trial. 
The Maptual associations of the natural character 
arc i^^t likely to prevail — ^though nut alu.i)'n ' 
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The intrepid Marshal Biron disgraced his exit by 
womanish tears, and raging imbecility ; the vir- 
tuous Erasmus, with miserable groans was heard 
crying out Dommel Dommc! facjinml fac 
^finem / Baylo having prepared his proof for the 
printer, pointed to where it lay when dying. 
The last words which Lord Chesterfield was 
heard to speak Were, when the valet, opening 
the curtains of the bed, announced Mr. Doyroles 
— ** Give Dayroles a chair!’ ** This good- 
breeding,” observed the late Dr. Warren, his 
physician, " only quits him with his life.” The 
last words of Nelson were, " Tell Collingwood 
to bring tho fieet to an anchor.” The tranquil 
grandeur which cast a new majesty over Charles 
the First on the scafibld, appeared when he de- 
clared,—" I fear not death ! Death is not terrible 
to me !” And the eharacteristie pleasantry of Sir 
Thomas More exlularated hii} last moments, when, 
observing thoiyreakness of the scaffold, he said, in 
mounting itj " I pray you see me up safe, and 
for my coming dowri, let me shift for myself!” 
Sir Walter Rawleigh passed a similar jest when 
going to the scalFold. 
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My ingenious friend Dr. Sherwen has furnished 
me with the following anecdotes of death. In 
one of the bloody battles fought by the Duke 
of Enghien^ two French noblemen were left 
wounded among the dead on the field .pf battle. 
One complained loudly of his pains, the other 
after long silence thus offered him consolation. 
" My friend, whomever you are, remember that 
our God died on the cross, our king on the scaf- 
fold; and if you have strength to look at him who 
now speaks to you, you will see that both his 
legs are shot aw’ay.” 

At the murder of the Duke D’Eughieu, the 
royal victim looking at the soldiers who had 
pointed their fusees, said "Grenadiers! lowci 
your arms, otherwise you will miss, or only 
wound me I” To two of them who proposed to 
tic a handkerchief over his eyc«, .he said, "A 
loyal soldier who has been so often exposed to 
fire and sword, can see the ap^^iro/ioh of death 
with naked eyes, and without fear.” 

After a similar caution on the . part of Sir 
George Lisle, or Sir Charles Lucas, wrhen mur- 
dered in nearly the, samp, manner at Colchester, 
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organs,” the personal character prcdoininates even 
in dcatii, and its habitual associations exist to 
its last moments. IMany religious persons may 
have died without show ingin their last moments 
any of tho&e exterior acts, or employing those 
fervent expressions, which the collector of “ The 
Book of Death" would only deign to chronicle ; 
tlieir hope is not gather(*d in their last Lour. 

Yet many with us have delighted to taste of 
death long before they have died, andha\e placed 
before their eyes all the furniture of mortality. 
The horrors of a charnel-house is the scone of 
their pleasure. I’he “ Midnight Meditations” of 
Quarles preceded Young’s " Night Thoughts” 
by a century, and both these poets loved pre- 
ternatural terror. 

“ If I must die, I ’ll snatch at everj thing 

That may but iiund me of my latest breath ; 

Dfath’s-heabs, (fUAvrs, Knxlls, Blacks^, Tomds, 
all these shall bring 

Into iny vml such tffie/ul thoughts of death, 

That this sable king of fears 

Shall not catch me unawares." Quahles.. 

* Blacks ^vas the term for mmitning in James the First and 
r harles the First’s time. 
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But it may be doubtful wbether the thoughts 
of death are useful, whenever they put a man out 
of the possession of his faculties. Young pur- 
sued the scheme of Quarles : he raised about him 
an artifeial emotion of death; he darkened his 
sepulchral study, placing a skull on bis table by 
lamp-light ; as Dr. Donne had his portrait t.aken, 
first winding a sheet over his head and closing 
his eyes ; keeping this melancholy picture by his 
bed-sicle as long as he lived, to remind him of his 
mortality. Young even in his garden had his con- 
ceits of death: at the end of an avenue was 
viewed a scat of an admirable chiaro oscuro, 
which, when approached, presented only a painted 
surface, with an inscription, alluding to the de- 
ception of the things of this world. To be look- 
ing at " The mirror which flatters not to discover 
oursclvca only as a skeleton with the horrid life 
of corruption about us, has been among those 
penitential inventions, which have often ended 
in shaking the hmocent by the pangs which are 
only natural to the damiied. Without adverting 
to tbose numerous testintonies, the diaries of 
fanatics, 1 shall offer a picture of On accon^>lishcd 
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and innocent lady, in a curious and unaffected 
transcript she has left of a mind of great sen- 
sibility, where the preternatural terror of death 
might perhaps have hastened the premature ore 
she suffered. ’ 

From the "Reliqui® Getlunian®*,” I quote 
some of Lady Gethin’s ideas on Death.” — 

"The very thoughts of death disturb one’s* 
reason ; and though a man may have many ex- 
cellent qualities, yet he may have the weakness 
of not commanding his sentiments. Notliing is 
worse for one’s health, than to be in fear of 
death. There are some so wise, as neither to hate 
nor fear it ; but for my part I have an aversion 
for if, and with reason ; for it is a rash incon- 
siderate thing, that always comes before it is 
looked for; always comes unseasonably, parts 
friends, ruins beauty, laughs at youth, and draws 
a dark veil over all the pleasures of life.— This 
dreadful evil is but the evil of a' moment, and 
what we cannot by any means avoid ; and it is 

* My discovery of the nature of this rare volume, of what 
is original and what Collected, will bC found in one of the 
volumes qf the First Series of these Curiositios of Literature. 
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that which makes it so terrible to me ; for were it 
uncertain, hope might diitiinish some part of the 
fear ; but when 1 think I must die, and that I 
may die every moment, and that too a thousand 
several ways, 1 am in such a fright, as you cannot 
imagine. I see dangers where, perhaps, there 
never were any. I am persuaded ’tis happy to 
bo somewhat dull of apprehension in this case; 
and yet the best way to cure the pensiveness of the 
thoughts of death is to think of it as little as pos- 
sible.” She proceeds by enumerating the terrors 
of the fearful, who ** cannot enjoy themselves in 
the pleasantest places, and although they are 

neither on sea, river, or creek, but in good health 
* 

in their chamber, yet are they so well instructed 
with the Jear qf dying, that they do not measure 
it only by the fnrewU dangers that wait on us.— - 
Then is it not best to submit to God ? But 
some people cannot do it as they would; and 
though they are not destitute of treason but per- 
ceive they are to^blame^, yet at the same time that 
their reason condemns them, their imagination 
makes their heart^f feel w|tat it pleases.” 

Such is the picture of an ingenuous and a 
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religious mind, drawn by an amiable woman, 
who, it is evident, lived always in the fear of 
death. The Gothic skeleton was ever haunting 
her imagination. In Dr. Johnson the same 
horror was suggested by the thoughts of death. 
When Boswell once in conversation persecuted 
Johnson on this subject, whether we might not 
fortify our minds for the approach of death ; he 
answered in a passion, “ No, sir I let it alone ! It 
matters not how a man dies, but how he lives! 
The art of dying is not of importance, it lasts so 
short a time!” But when Boswell persisted in 
the conversation, Johnson was thrown into such 
a state of agitation, that he thundered out "Give 
us no more of this !” and, further, sternly told the 
trembling and too curious philosopher, "Don’t 
let us meet to-morrow !” 

It may be a question whether those who by 
their preparatory conduct have appeared to 
show the greatest indifference for death, have not 
rather betrayed the most curiotts art to disguise 
its terrors. Some have invehted a mode of 
escaping from life in the midst of convivial enjoy- 
ment A mortuary preparation of this kind has 
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been recorded of an amiable man, Moncriff, the 
author of "Histoire dcs Chats” and *'L’Art de 
Plaire,” by his literary friend La Place, who 
was an actor in, as well as the historian of 
the singular narrative. One morning La Place 
received a note from Moncriff, requesting lhat 
“ he would immediately select for him a dozen 
volumes most likely to amuse, and of a na- 
ture to withdraw the reader from being occu- 
pied by melancholy thoughts.” La Place was 
startled at the unusual request, and flew to his 
old friend, whom ho found deeply engaged in 
being measured for a new peruke, and a taftety 
robe de chambre, earnestly enjoining the utmost 
expedition. “Shut the door!” — ^said Moncriff, 
observing the surprise of his friend. “ And now 
that we are alone, I confide my secret : on rising 
this morning, my valet in dressing mo showed 
me on this- leg this dark spot — ^fromthat moment 
I knew I was ^condemned to death;’ but I had 
presence of blind enough not to betray myself.” 
“Can a head so well organised as yours imagine 
that such a trifle is <0 sentence of death T — 
“Don’t speak so loud, my friend!— or rather 
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deign to listen a moment. At my age it .is fatal! 
The system from which I have derived the feli- 
city of a long life has been> that whenever any 
evil, moral of physical, happens to us, if there is 
a remedy, all must be sacrificed to deliver us 
from it — but in a contrary case, I do not choose 
to wrestle with destiny and to begin complaints, 
endless as useless! All that I request of you, 
my friend, is to assist me to pass away the few 
days which remain for me, free from all cares, of 
which otherwise they might be too susceptible. 
But do not think,” he added with warmth, ** that 
I mean to elude the religious duties of a citizen, 
which so many of ‘ late affect to contemn. Tlic 
good and virtuous curate, of my parish is coming 
here under a pretext of an annual contributibn, 
and I have even ordered my physician, on whose 
confidence I can rely. Here is a list of ten or 
twelve persons, friends beloved! who are mostly 
known to you. I shall utrite to them this even- 
ing, to tell ihmn ' of 'my cohdemnation ; but if 
they wish me to live, they wiU do me the favour 
to assemble here at five in the evening, where 
they may be certain of ^ding all those objects of 
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amusement, which I shall study to discover suita- 
ble to their tastes. And you, my old friend, with 
my doctor, are two on whom I most depend.” 

La Place was stTobgly affected by this appeal — 
neither Socrates, nor Cato, nor Seneca looked 
more serenely on ^ approach of death. * 

"Familiarise yourself early with death!” said 

% 

the good old man with a smile— "It is only 
dreadful for those who dread it!” 

During ten days after this singular conversation, 
the whole of Moncriff’s reraaining life, his apart- 
ment waaopen to his friends, of whom several were 
ladies; all kinds of games were played till nine 
o'clock, and that the sorrows of the host might not 
disturb his guests, he played the chouette at his 
favourite game of pieguei: a supper, seasoned by 

h 

the wit of the master, concluded at eleven. On 
the tenth night, in taking leave of his friend, 
Moncriff .whispered to him’, ^ ‘Adieu, my friend! 
to-morro^ ^ntb^ng 1 shall return y 9 ur books!” 
He'died,>l|S he'lbr^W,1lhh following day. 

I have sometimes thought t^t we might form 
a history* of l;his<j^flr ^dea^, by tracing the 
first appearttnces'of the i^kb^btov which haunts 
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our funereal imagination. In the modern history 
of mankind we might discover some very strong 
contrasts in the notion of death entertained by 
men at various epochs. The following article 
will supply a sketch of tliis kind. 
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HISTORY OF THE SKELETON OF 
DEATH. 

Euthanasia I Euthcmasia! an easy death! was 
the exclamation of Augustus ; it was what Anto- 
ninus Pius enjoyed; and it is that for which 
every wise man will pray, said Lord Orrery, when 
perhaps he was contemplating on the close of 
Swift’s life. 

The ancients contemplated death without 
terror, and met it with indifference. It was the 
only divinity to which they never sacrificed, con- 
virced that no human being could turn aside 
its stroke. They raised altars to fever, to mis- 
fortune, to all the evils of life ; for these might 
change ! But though they did not court the pre- 
sence of death in any shape, they acknowledged 
its tranquUlity ; and in the beautiful fables of their 
allegorical religion. Death was the daughter of 
Night, and the sister of Sleep ; and ever the friend 
of the unhappy ! To the eternal sleep of death 
they dedicated their sepulchral monuments— 
JEtei'nali Somno*! If the full light of revelation 
Montfaucon, L’Antiquite Expliquec> 1. 362. 
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had not yet broken on them, it can hardly be 
denied tliat they had some glimpses and a dawn 
of the life to come, from the many allegorical 
inventions which describe the transmigration of 
the soul. A butterfly on the extremity of an 
extinguished lamp, held up by the messenger of 
the Gods intently gazing above, implied a dedi- 
cation of that soul ; Love, with a melancholy air, 
his legs crossed, leaning on an inverted torch, 
the flame thus naturally extinguishing itself, 
elegantly denoted the cessation of human life ; a 
rose sculptured on a sarcophagus, or the em- 
blems of epicurean life traced on it, in a skull 
wreathed by a chaplet of flowers, such as they 
wore at their convivial meetings, a flask of 
wine, a patera, and the small bones used^as dice; 
all these symbols were indirect allusions to 
death, veiling its painful recollections. They did 
not pollute their insaginatioii with the contents 

i. 

of cl charnel-house. The ' sarcophagi df the 
ancients rather recall to'ds the remembrance 
of the Jbrivity of life ; for they are sculptured 
with l^lea or games, in basso relievo ; a sort 
of tj^er homage paid to the dead, observes 
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Mad. Do Statil, with her peculiar refinement of 
thinking. 

It would seem that the Romaus had even an 
aversion to mention death in express terms, for 
they disguised its very name by some periphrasis, 
such as discessii e vita, “he has departed from 
life;” and they did not say that their friend had 
(lied, but that he had lived; x'iaiit! Even among 
a people less refined the obtrusive idea of death 
has been studiously avoided: we are told that 
when the Emperor of Morocco inquires after 
any one who has recently died, it is against eti- 
quette to mention the word “death;” the answer 
is “his destiny is closed!” But this tenderness 
is only reserved for “the elect” of the Mussel- 
men. A Jew's death is at once plainly expressed, 
“ He is dead^ sir t asking your pardon for mention- 
ing such a contemptible wretch 1” i. e. a Jew ! A 
Christian's is described by “The ipfidel is dead !” 
or, “ The cuckold is dead !” . ■ 

The artists of antiquity have so rarely at- 
tempted to personify Deaths that we have not 
discovered a single revoitp^ image of this nature 
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in all tlie works of antiquity*-— to conceal its 
deformity to the eye, as well as to" elude its sug- 
gestion to the mind, seems to have been an 
universal feeling, and it accorded with a funda- 
mental principle of ancient art; that of never 
offering to the eye a distortion of form in the 
violence of passion, which destroyed the beauty 
of its representation ; such is shown in the Lao- 
coon, where the mouth only opens sufficiently to 
indicate the suppressed agony of superior hu- 
manity, without expressing the loud cry of vulgar 
suffering. Pausanias considered as a personifica- 
tion of death a female figure, whose teeth and 
nails, long and crooked, were engraved on a coffin 
of cedar, which inclosed the body of Cypselus ; 
but this female was only one of the Parcfc, or 

* A representation of Death by a Skeleton appears among 
the Egyptians: a custom morc.singuLTT than barbarous pre- 
vailed, of inclosing a skedeton of beautiful workmanship in a 
small coffin, which the bearer carried round at their enter- 
tainments; ohseihring, "after death you will fc^mble this 
figure : drink then ! and be happy 1" a symbol oS Death in a 
convivial party was not designed to excite terrific or gloomy 
ideas. 
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the Fates. Catullus ventured ,to personify the 
Sister-Destinies as three Crones ; "but in general/' 
Winkelman observes, " they are portrayed as 
beautiful virgins, with winged heads, one of whom 
is always in the attitude of writing on a scroll.” 
Death was a nonentity to the .ancient artist. Could 
he exhibit what represents nothing ? Coidd he 
animate into action what lies in a state of eternal 
tranquillity ? Elegant imag^ of repose and tender 
sorrow were all he could invent to indicate 
the state of death. Even the terms which dif- 
ferent nations have bestowed on a burial-place 
are not associated with emotions of horror. The 
Greeks called a burying-ground by the soothing 
term of Cwmetrion, or " the sleeping-place the 
Jews, who had no horrors of the grave, by Beih- 
haim, or " the house of the living the Germans, 
with religious simplicity, " God’s field.” 

Whence, then, originated that stalking skele- 
ton, suggesting so many false ; and sepulchral 
ideas, and which for us has so long served as the 
image of death ? . < ; 

When the Christian religion spread over Eu- 
rope, the world changed; the certainty of a 
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future state of existence, by tbe artifices of wicked 
worldly men, terrified instead of consoling human 
nature; and in the resurrection the ignorant 
multitude seemed rather to have dreaded retri> 
bution, than to have hoped for remnnerotion. 
The Founder of Christianity every where breathes 
the blessedness of social feelings. It is " our 
Father!” whom he eddtesses. The horrors with 
W'hich Christianity was afterwards disguised arose 
in the corruptions of Christianity i^.imoug those 
insane ascetics, who, misinterpreting ** the word 
of life,” trampled on nature ; and imagined that 
to secure an existence in the other world, it was 
necessary' not to exist in the one in which God 
had placed .them. Tho dominion of mankind fell 
into the usurping hands of thote iinpenous monks 
whose artifices irafiicked with the terrors of ig~ 
norant and.hypochondraic ** Keisers and kings.” 
The scene wa^ darkened by penances and hjr. 
pSgrimages, by nUdidght 'vi^le, by miraeulotts 
shi^s,'and l^loody d^^llatidns ; spectres started 
up aoddet^thulr tenebr^^ fhilUon^ of masses in» 
creased supernatural influeAfeei ’Amidst 
this general gloom of Europe, their troubtedi 
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imaginations were frequently predicting the end 
of the world. It was at tliis' period that they 
first beheld the grave yawn, and Death in the 
Gothic form of a gaunt anatomy parading through 
the universe! The people were frightened, as 
they viewed every where hung before their eyes, 
in the twilight of their cathedrals, and their " pale 
cloisters,” the most revolting emblems of death. 
They startled the traveller on the bridge; they ^ 
stared on the -inner In the carvings of his table 
or his chair ; the spectre moved in the hangings 
of the apartment ; it stood in the niche, and was 
the picture of their sitting-room ; it was worn in 
their rings, while the illuminator shaded the bony 
phantom in the margins of their “ horse,” their 
primers, atnd their breviaries. Their barbarous 
taste perceived no absurdity iii ‘giving action to 
a heap of dry bones, which' cotdd only keep to- 
gether in a state of immovoal^ility and repose ; 
nor that it was ’ibai^osquing the awful idea of 
the resurrection, by exhibiting the incorruptible 
spirit under the. unnatural and ludicrous figure 
of mortality drawn-out of. tbp corruption of the 

. II. ( New Sen'ks.) , x 


grave. 
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An anecdote of these mopHisI\ times has been 
pi cserved by old Gerard Leigh ^and as old stones 
aie best set off by old Words, Gerard speakethi 
“ The great Ma^Kunilian^he^eippeyciir^eame to 
a monastery in high Almaiiie'^(Gerpj^^), tlie 
monks whereof epused to be enr^usly pmnted 
the charnel of a map, which they termed-^Dcj^i u ! 
When that m ell-learned ee9por9r^^^ad beholden 
.It awhile, he called unto hi^ Ws.painteip, com- 
manding to blot the skoJeton out, and H.pamt 
therein the image of -— a ^oop. Wh^jr^with tho 
abbot, humbly beseeching him to the poutrary, 
said, *It W a reijaemhrjjnc^!’-'' Nay,’ 


quoth the emperor, ‘ a^. vprmm .thatj, apnoyeth 
map's body coiptith pplpked |or,^sqjdpth.df^lh, 
wliich^here is h«t » faiped hPjtgPpiPpd life j« o 
certain thing, if Wfrknoy to dfserye »*!•’” ' The 
origioal mind of.Maxinplfen ^h® is cha- 


raeterhed by this^jmyious s|oiy pf c^^vorting om 

emblem of 4ea<ihM^^ 5 and 

such 8{^mcal«allu8jiong. ^ ,ti|«p<Sy of ^ose^who 


persisted not 
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unusual with the artists of those timeir; we find 
the figure of a foOl sitting with some drollery 
between the legs ’of one of these skeletons*.” 

This ^bfy is associated widi on important 
fact. After ''they had successfully terrified the 
people with their charnel-house figure, a reaction 
in the public feelings occurred, for the skeleton 
was' now employed as a medium to convey the 
most facetious, satirical, ahd burlesque notions of 
human life. Death, which had so long harassed 
their imaginations, suddenly changed into a’theme 
fertile in coarse humour. The Itahans were too 
long accustomed to the study of the beautiful to 
allow their pencil -to sport with deformity; but 
the Gothic taste' df the Germi^'artiSts, who couM 
only copy their Own homely nature^ delighted to 
give human passions 'to the hideous phyBognomy 
of a nos'eless'skuU;^ td ptit i^eye of mockery or 
malignity into its^holldlif^^ke^^imd '^ ’Streteh 
out the gaunt a 

Hogarth ; *an^%at the he carried 

to its extremal j:h& 'hiiftgittii^]^^g, taken from 


* A wood>(nit in Mr.' Dhidin's i. 35. 
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the bono-housc, was viewed in the action of 
dmichi^! This blending of the grotesque with 
tile most disgusting image of mortality, is the 
more singular p^t of this history of the skeleton, 
and indeed of human nature itself! 

“ The Dance of Death" by Holbein, with other 
similar dances, however differently treated, have 
one common subject, which was painted in the 
arcades of buryiug-grounds, or on town-halls, 
ajid in market-places. The subject is usually the 
skeleton in the act of leading all ranks and con- 
ditions to the grave, personated after nature, and 
in the strict costume of the times. This im<-n- 
tion opened a new field for genius; and when 
w e can for a moment forget their hickless choice 
of their bony and* bloodless hero, who to amuse 
us by a variety of action becomes a sort of horrid 
harlequin in these pantomimical scenes, we may 
be delighted by the numerous human characters, 
which arc so vividly presented to us. The origin 
of this extraordinary invention is supposed to be 
a favourite pageant, or religious rouraraery, in- 
vented by the clergy, who in these ages of bar- 
barou^^roristianity always found it necessary to 
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ainubo, as well as to frighten the populace ; <i 
circumstance well known to have occuircd in 
so many other grotesque and licenllou-. les- 
livals they allowed the people. This pageant 
was pel formed in churches, in which the chief 
characters in society were supported in a s(»rt 
of masquerade, mixing together in a general 
<hinec, in the course of which evi ry one in his 
turn vanished from the scene, to show how 
one after the other died off*. The subject was 
at once poetical and ethical ; and the poets and 
painters of Germany adopting the skeleton, sent 
forth this chimerical Ulysses of another woild (e^ 
ioaitt among -the men and manners of their own. 
One Macaber composed a popular poem, and tlie 
old Gaulish version reformed is still printed at 
Troyes, in France, wilih thp ancient blocks of 
wood-cuts under the title, of ** La grande Danse 
Macabre des hommes et des femmes,*' Merian's 

“ Todten Tans,” or ti^ic Daqce of the Dead,” 

* 

• if f r 

* My welhread friend Mr. Douce has poured forth his 
t.urious knowledge on ttiie subjea in a dissertation preihi^ to 
.V \a1uable e^tion of Hollar'a D.ince ofDciitJi.' 
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is a curious set of prints of a dan6e of deaih from 
Un ancient painti&g> I thituk not entire](]r defaced, in 
a cemetry at Baaif>ra Switzerland# It was ordered 
to be painted by a council which was held there 
during many years, to commemornte the mortality 
occasioned by a plague in 14!39‘ The prevailing 
character of all these works is unquestionably gro- 
tesque and ludicroas4 not, however, that genius, 
however barbarous, could refrain in this large 
subject of human life from inventing soenes often 
imagined with great delicacy of conception, and 
cvengreatpathos I Suchtsthouew-mMfiedcouple, 
kWhom Death is leading, heating a^dsttm^Wd in 
the rapture of t|e hour, the (briWiehsa«0BlW» with a 
.meltrncholy lonkjil^tinsensihlhiqj^hhifi^i^^V^ ; or 
Dea&it^swn iss#>g oottagetnf the poor 

widow with hor youngest^ ehlijd, K|a^avcs Ins 
hand ^or*owfldly,#lul« ^ sister 

.Tandy aBlw«5i br ^ ^4 lua^to death is 

plajdng^ thjti his 

gtting?^wl»leh^/9)6«W?B4f^ qahttifapquiUity. 
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however, ludicroni^; and it may be a question, 
whether the Spectators of these dances of death 
did not find th^r mirth more excited ^an their 
religious emotions. Ignorant and tmrrified as the 
people Wet© at the iiiev of tile skeleton, even the 

H 

grossest sintplieity eohld not fail to laugh at some 
of those domestio scenes and familiar persons 
drawn from among themselves. The skeleton, 
skeleton as it is, in the creation of genius, gesti- 
culates and ptimies, while ekOn its hideous skull 
is made to express every diversified character, 
and the result is Wd to diescribe; for we arc 
at obce amused ind d^ghsted with so much 
genius Ibunded oh so mudi Imtbarism. 

' When (he titwSBfBMicd in cpuveying to 
the ejfe^the most htiicrous notions of deativ tlie 
ports' titeO ^SCovefedintPOi l^tile 6jurc«of tiie 
burlcs^e. jmtk)tu>’colleh|pt‘ is aoi^hmted 

wlj^h'4imiitp^umil>^hei'e mostmctraordinary 
topici^fiay6'<«b|gf{ht»nJ438^^^ tfeis^aubjefl. 

made soi^^Hte together, 

ahk damned. soul! 

the time were 
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always composing on the subject of Death in 
their hmnorous pieces*. Such historical recoids 
of the public mind, historians, intent on political 
events, have rarely noticed. 

Of a work of this nature, a popular favourite 
was long the one entitled “ Le Jaut mout'ir el 
Ics exams inutiles qu^on appoi'te a cette neces- 
siic; Le tiauten vers burlesques 1 3,658:’’ Jacques 
Jacques, a canon of Ambrun, was the writer, who 
humorously says of himself, that he gives his 
thoughts just as they lie on his heart, without 
dissimulation; “ for I have nothing double about 
me except my name! I tell thee some of the 
most important truths in laughing ; it is fur thee 
penser tout h bm” This little volume was 
procured for me with some difSculty in France ; 
and it is considered as one of the happiest of this 
class of death-poems, of which I know not of any 
in our literature. 

Our canon of Amhrap>ihvfqeetioit^ rhimes, and 
with the ne^eti ol expression which belongs to 
his age, and an idiomatic turn* fatal to a trans- 
* Goiyet Bib, rol. x< iSj. 
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lator, excels in pleasantry; Ms haughty hero eou- 

« 

descends to hold very amusing dialogues with a}l 
classes of society, and delights to confound their 
“ excuses inutiles.” The most miserable of men, 
the galley-slave^ the , mendieant, alike , would 
escape when he appears to thdtnt " Were 1 npt 
absolute over them,” Death exclaims, ^^they would 
confound me with their long speeches; but I have 
business, and must gallop on !" His geographical 
rhimes arc droll. 

" Ce que j’ai felt dans I'Affrique 
Je }« feis biott dans rAnieriqnc ; 

On I’appeUe looiide nouveau 
Mais ce sont des brides a vean ; 

Nulle terre d dioy n'est nouvcHc 
Jc wy partout sans qu'ou mappellq; 

Mqn bras dc tout toms comniauda 
Dans Ic pays do Canada ; 

J'ai tenu de tout temps en bride ' 

JyU Vir^nie ot la Florida, 

Et j’ai bieu donu6 snr le bee 
, Aux Franf ais du fort de Kebec. 

Lcita^ je‘v(!6x jerfidsla nique* '** 

Aux Iiuas,taux B<h 8 de Mcxiqw?, ^ . 

Et mon^ aux nouveaux Gremdins 
Qu’ils sont des ibux ct'des’bndins. 

Chacun salt bieu eiim^ jb matte 
Ceux du Brewl ot dc la Platte, 
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Ainsi que Icb Tanpinembous — 

En uii mot, je fais \oir a tout 
Que ce quc nait dans la nature. 

Doit prendre de moy tablaturc^!" 

The perpetual employments of Deatli di^pla^ 
copious invention With a facility of.huihour. 

Egalement je vay rengednt, 

Le counseiller et le sergeant, 

Le gentilliomme et le berger, 

Le bourgems ct le boulanger, 

Et la maistressc et la servanto 
Et la niepce commo l^i ta 4 te ; 

Monsieur Tabb^, monsieur sop moine, 

Ia^ petit derc et le ehauoiiio ; # 

Sans cboix jc mets dans mon butiii 
Maibtrc CIaude,<inaistre Martin, 

Dame Luce, dame Perrette» ^c. 

J’ep prends up daps le temps qu*i] picuiv 
A quelque autre, au" conlraire i llieure 
Que demisuremeni il rit 
Je donne le coup q[ui le tnt \ 

J'eu pr^nds un, peddabt qn’il se leva ; 

Eu ae eouebant Ti^utre J'euUre* 

Je prends le malade et le sain 
' adjoUrdliuT, f autre le ddSadih/ 

I J*eb surpiimds uu dedans 8orL'&^ j ' 

^ L'autrc a l'estade,^ua]pd,illiL 

* * d*nh ssys, lUJ leUy W a lute, 

mcai^g all in nature must dance to my music !" 
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J'cn surprends un le \entre plein 
Je meod par le faim* 

J'attrape Tun pendant qu*il prie, 

Et Tautrc pendant remie, 

J’en saisis un au cabaret 
. Ebire le bla^ic ei le 
* L’^tttre q[ul datie son otatoire 
A son Dicu rend honneur ot gloire . 
J'en surprends un lore qu*il se pa«sme 
Le jotir qu*il epoulse sa feinnie> 

L'autre le jour que plein du deuil 
La bienno il Toit dans le cercueil ; 

Uii a pied et Tautre a cheval 
Dans le jeu llin^ et Eautre au bsl ; 
Un qui mange et Tautte qui boit) 

Un qui paye et Tautre qui doit 
I/m en lorsqull moissonne 
L'autre en vendanges dans PantO!ni)(% 
L"un criant almanaclts nouveaux^ 
Uu qui demande^son autuosne 
L'autre datus le temjis qu*i! la domic 
Je prends Id bon maistre Gleinent^ 

Au tenipe qnll unlaUcdneut, 

Et prmide hi dame C^therinb 
' Le jour prend meddcifie^'' 


This old^cajaopofAmbruii 

covers deeper* philosophical thoughts 

than the singt^lian^i^o^’^'trhating so solemn a 
them?^ h*^;ii%0^»!«^'«|any scenes ^of hu- 
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man life, which still interest, anti he atldresscs 
the " Teste triple couronne,” as well as the 
“ forcat tie galore,” who exclaims, “ Laissez moi 
ivre dans mes fers,” " le gueu,” the “ bourgeois,” 
the “ chanoine,” the “ pauvre soldat,” the " mc- 
dccin,” in a word, all ranks in life are exhibited, 
as in all the " dances of death.” But our ob* 
ject of noticing these burlesque paintings and 
poems is to show, that after the monkish Goths 
had opened one general scene of melancholy 
and tribulation over Europe, and given birth to 
that dismal skctelon of death, which still terrifies 
the imagination of many, a re-action of feeling 
was experienced by the populace, who at length 
came to laugh at the gloomy spectre which had 
so long terrified them ! 
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THE UIV^AL BIOGRAPIIEKS OF IIEYLIM. 

i^KTBR IIeylin was one of the popular MTiters 
of lii^ times, like Fuller and Howell, who, de- 
voting^ tlicir amusing pens to subjects whiclj 
deeply interested their own busy age, will not 
be slighted by the curious. We have nearly 
r)utlived their divinity, but not their politics. 
Metaphysical absurdities are luxuriant w'eeds 
which must be cut down by the scythe of Time ; 
but the great passions branching from the trt'O 
of life are still “ growing with our growth.” 

There are two biographies of our IIevlin, 
which led to a literary quarrel of an extraordinary 
nature ; and, in the progress of, its secret history,- 
all the feelings of rival authorslup were callctl 
out. 

Heylin died in 1662. Dr. Barnard, his son- 
in-law, and a scholar, communicated a sketch of 
the author’s life to be prefixed to a posthumous 
folio, of which Heyliu’s son was the editor. This 
life w'us given by the son, but anonymously, which 
may not have gratified the author, the son-in-law'. 
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Twenty years had elapsed when, in 168S, ap- 
peared " The Life of Dr. Peter He^^lin, by George 
Vernon.” The writer, alluding to the prior life 
prefixed to the posthumous folio, asserts, that in 
borrowing something from Barnard, Barnard had 
also " Excerpted passages out of mif papers, the 
very words as well as matt®?; when he had them’ 
in his custody, as atty reader may discern who 
will be at the pains of comparing the life now 
published with what is extant before the tCeimalta 
Ecclesiasticaf the quaint, pedantic title, after 
the fashion of the day, of the posthumous folio. 

This strong accusation seemed countenanced 
by a dedication to the son and the nephew of 
Heylin. Roused now into action, the iiidignant 
Barnard soon produced' a ihore complete Life' to 
which he prefixed “ A' nCcesSary' Vindication.” 
This is an unsparing ^efisti^ation df^Vefnon, the 
literary pet whorh the HeyHfia had %iidled in 
preference to their learhed'relo^v'e. The long 
smothered' family. grudgOi’ thd'slipprefeSfed^ mor- 
tifications of literary pridis; ^frcjr'tlte 'iSuhtdrra- 
neouB igumblinga of tweHty* years, now burst 
out, af(d the. rolcahic prfrtictes'^lfeW about ih 
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caustic pleasantries and sharp invectives ; all the 
lava of an author's vengeance, mortified by the 
choice of an inferior rivAl. 

It appears that Vernon had been selected by 

the son of Heylin, in preference to his brotlier- 

indaw Dr. Barnard, from sqme family disagree.< 

# 0 

ment. Barnard tells us, in describing Vernon, 
that No man, except himself, who was totally 
ignorant of the Doctor^ and all the circumstances 
of liis life, would have engaged in such a work, 
which was never primarily laid out for him, but 
by reason of some, unhappy differences, as usually 
fall out m families ; and he who loves to put his 
oar in troubled waters, instead of closing them 
up, hath made them wider.” 

Barnard tells his story plainly. Heylin, the 
sou, intending to have a more elaborate life ’of 
his father prefixed to- his ^jfOfks, Dr. Barnard, 
from the hlgh^ rev^ance in wMch he »hald the 
memory of hih^ ;%riiar-indaw, offered to contribute 
it., Mai]j|r,,mfereneos>iifajrp^he^, jind the son 
entrjas^d him trith se'^etal pnpem^ But suddenly 
his caprice, more thanhis judgjmentrfincied that 
Oeorgg Vernon,y4a ?fort]h,Jphn Barnard* The 
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doctor affects to describe his rejection with the 
most stoical indifference. He tells u.s, “ I was 
satisfied, and did ])aticntly expect the coming 
loi th of iho work, not only term after term, hut 
year after year, a very considerable time for such 
a tract. But at last, instead of the life, came a 
letter to me from a bookseller in London, who 
lived at the sign of the Black Boy, in Fleet Street.” 

Now it seems that he who lived at the Black 
Boy had combined with another who lived at the 
Fleur de Luce, and that the Fleur de Luce had 
assured the Black Boy that Dr. Barnard was 
concerned in writing the Life of Heylin, — this 
was a strong recommendation. But lo! it ap- 
peared that " one Mr. yernon, of Gloucester,” 
was to be the man ! a gentle, thin-skinned author- 
ling, who bleated like a lamb, and was so fearful 
to trip out of its shelter, that it allows the Black 
Boy and the Fleur de Luce to communicate its 
pajiers to any one they chose, and erase, or add, 
at their pleasure, 

It occurred to the Black |ioy, on this proposed 
aritj^etical criticism, that the work required 
addition, subtraction, and division; that, the 

t 
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fitte&t critic, on whose name, indeed, he had 
originally engaged in the work, was our Dr. 
Barnard ; and he sent the package to the doctor, 
who resided near Lincoln. 

The doctor, it appears, had no appetite for a 
dish dressed by another, while he himself was in 
the very act of the cookery; and it was suffered 
to lie cold for three weeks at the carrier’s. 

But iutreated and overcome, the good doctor 
at length sent to tlie carrier’s for the life of his 
father-in-law. “ I found it, according to the 
bookseller’s description, most lame and imper- 
fect ; ill begun, worse carried on, and abruptly 
concluded.” The learned doctor exercised that 
plenitude of power with which the Black Boy 
had invested him; — he very obligingly showed 
tlie author in what a confused state his materials 
lay together, and how to put them in order ; 

Nec faenndia descret liuoo lucidus ordo.” 

If his rejections were copious, to show his good 
will as 'Well as his severity, Ms additions were 
generomi, though he used the preoaution of care- 
fully distinguisMug by ^ disrinct paragraphs^ his 
VOL. II. CNew Series. J 
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own insertions amidst Vernons mass, with a gentle 
hint, that “ He knew more of Hcylin than any 
man now Ihing, and ought therefore to have 
been the biographer.” He returned the MS. to 
the gentleman nith great civility, but none he 
received back ! If Vernon had pretended to ask 
for improvements, he had not imagined that the 
M’ork was to be improved by being nearly de- 
stroyed ; and when he asked for correction, he 
probably expected all might end in a compliment. 

The narrative may now proceed in Vernon’s 
details of his doleful mortiheatious, in being 
“ altered and mangled” by Dr. Barnard. 

" Instead of thanks from him (Dr. Barnard), 
and the return of conunon civility, he disfigured 
my papers, that no sooner came into his hands, 
but he fell upon them as a lion rampant, or the 
cat upon the poor cock in the fable, saying, Tu 
hodie mihi dUsc&rpem — so my papers came home 
miserably clawed, blotted, and blurred; whole 
sentences dismembered, and pages scratched out ; 
several leaves omitted whifd^ ought to be printed, 
— shamefully he used njy copy; so that before it 
was carried to th^.prcs^.h^.swopp^ a^^y the 
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second part of the life wholly from it— in the 
room of which he shuffled in a preposterous con- 
clusion at the last page, which he printed in a 
different character, yet could not keep himself 
honest, as the poet saith, 

Dicitque tua pagimif fur es. 

Martial. 

for he took out of my copy Doctor Iloylyn’s 
dream, his sickness, his last words before his 
death, and loft out the burning of his surplice. 
He so mangled and metamorphosed the whole 
life I composed, that I may say as Sosia did, 
Egomet mild non credo, ille alter Sosia, me mails 
mulcavit modis — Plant” 

Dr. Barnard w'ould have " patiently endured 
these wrongs;” but the accusation Vernon ^en- 
tured on, that Barnard was the plagiary, required 
the doctor “ to return the poisoned chalice to 
his own lips”, that " himself was the plagiary both 
of words and matter.” The fact is, that this re- 
ciprocal accusation was owing to Barnard hanng 
had a prior perusal Of Heylin’s papers, which after- 
wards came into the hands of Vernon ; ihey both 
drew their waters from the same source. These 
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papers Hoylin liimhclf had left Jor " it rule to 
ffuidi* the writer of his life.” 

llarnard keenly retorts on Vernon for Ins sur- 
reptitious use of whole pages from Heylin’s works, 
which he has appropriated to himself without any 
marks of quotation. I am no such excerplor 
(as he calls me) ; he is of the humour of the man 
who took all the sltips in the Attic haven for his 
own, and yet w as himself not master of any one 
\ essel.” 

Again 

“ But all this while I misunderstand him, for 
possibly he meaneth lus ow u dear w^ords 1 have 
excerpted. Why doth he not speak in plain 
downright English, that the world may see my 
faults'? For every one does not know what is 
excerpting. If I have been so bold to pick .or 
snap a word from him, I hope I may have tlic 
benefit of the clergy. What words have I robbed 
liim of? and how have I become the richer for 
them ? I was never so taken with him as to be 
once tempted to break .thei tommAndments, ho- 
I love plain speaking, plain writings lUOd 
plain dealing, Vhich he doeisiiot: II h^etbq'WQfd 
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excerpted, and the action impoTlcd in it. How- 
ever, he ih a fanciful man, and Ihinh.s there no 
elegancy nor wit but in his own W'ay of talking. 
I must say as Tully did, MaUm equidem indi- 
sertam prudeniiam quam stultam hquacitalem.'’ 

In his turn he accuses Vernon of being a per- 
petual transcriber, and for the Malone minute- 
ness of his history. 

" But how have I excerpted his matter I I’hen 
I am sure to rob the .‘•pittle-house ; for lie is so 
poor, and put to hard shifts, that he has much 
ado to compose a tolerable story, whieh-he liath 
been hammering and conceiving in his mind lor 
four years together, before he could bring forth 
his yfc/wr of intolerable transcriptions to laole-t 
the reader’s patience and memory- How dolli 
he run himself out of breath, sometimes for twenty 
pages and more, at other times fifteen, ordinarily 
nine an'd ten, collected 'out ofi Dr. Hcylin’s old 
books, before he can take his wind again to return 
to his story.* I never met with such a transcriber 
in all my days J for want of matter to fill up a 
wcuum, of which his book was in rourli danger, 

' be' hath set Hown the stofy of Westminster, as 
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long as the ploughman’s talc in Chaucer, which 
to the reader would have been more pertinent 
and pleasant. I wonder he did not transcribe 
bills of chancery, especially about a tedious suit 
my father had for several years about a lease at 
Norton.” 

' In his raillery of Vernoir’s affected metaphors 
and comparisons, " his similitudes and dissimili- 
tudes strangely hooked in, and fetched as far as the 
Antipodes,” Barnard observes, ** The man hath 
also a strange opinion of himself that he is Doctor 
Heylyn; and because he writes his life, that he 
hath his natural parts, if not acquired. The soul 
of St. Augustine (say the schools) was Pytha- 
gorically transfused into the corpse of Aquinas ; 
so the soul of Dr. Heylin into a narrow soul. I 
know there is a question in philosophy, an anime 
tint cequales? Whether souls be alike? But there’s 
a difference between the spirits of Elijah and 
Elisha : so small a jprophet with so great an 
one!” 

Dr. Barnard concludes by regretting that good 
counsel came now unseasonable, else he would 
have advised the writer to have trausmiited his 
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task to one who had been an ancient friend of 
Dr. lleylin, rather than ambitiouhly ha\ c assumed 
it, who was a professed stranger to him, by rea- 
son of which no better account could be expected 
from him than what he has given. He hits off 
the character of this piece of biography — "A life 
to the half ; an imperfect creature, that is not 
only lame (as the honest bookseller said), but 
wanteth logs, and all other integral parts of a 
man ; nay, the very soul that should animate a 
body like Dr, Ileylyn. So that I must say of him 
as Plutarch doth of Tib. Gracchus, ^ that he is a 
bold undertaker and rash talker of those matters 
he does not understand.’ And so I have done 
witli him, unless he creates to himself and me a 
future trouble.” 

Vernon appears to have slunk away from the 
duel. The son of Heylin stood corrected by 
the superior life produced by their relative > the 
learned and vivacious Barnard probably never 
again ventured to alter and improve the •works of 
an auilior kneeling and praying for corrections. 
Those bleating lambs, it seems, often turn out 
roaring 'lions ! ' 
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OF LENGLET DU FEESNOY. 

Tiie " Methode pour etudier Vllistoire^ by 
the Abb6 Lenglef do Fresno y, is a master-key 
to all the locked-up treasures of ancient anti mo- 
dern history, and to the more secret stores of 
the obscurer memorialisls of every nation. The 
history of this work and its author are equally 
remarkable. The man was a sort of curiosity* in 
human nature, as his works are in literature. 
Lenglet du Fresnoy is not a writer merely la- 
borious ; without genius, he still has a hardy ori- 
^ginality in his manner of writing and of thinking ; 
and his vast and restless curiosity fermenting 
his 'immense book-knowledge, with' a freedom 
verging on eynical causticity, led to the pursuit 
of uncommon topics.* Even the prefaces to the 
works which he edited are singularly curious, 
and he has usually added biMotheqt^,!Ot critical 
catalogues of authors, which we may still consult 
for notices on the writers of romanceS'-i*afi those 
owfiterary subjects — oh alchymy/Or^lSie'herrfictic 
'’]^losophy<;i'0f those i$diu>i*.have wititf^atToa^- 
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paritions, visions, &c. — an historical treatise on 
the secret of confession, &c. ; hesnles those 
Pieces Justfficatives,’* which constitute some of 
tlie most extraordinary documents iu the philo- 
sophy of history. His manner of writing secured 
him readers even among the unlearned ; his mor- 
dacity, his sarcasm, his derision, his pregnant in- 
terjections, his unguarded frankness, and often 
his strange opinions, contribute to his reader’s 
amusement more than comports with Ins graver 
tasks ; but his peculiarities cannot alter the value 
of his knowledge, whatever they may sometimes 
detract from his opinions; and we may safely 
admire the ingenuity, without quarrelling with 
the sincerity of the writer, who having composed 
a work on U Usage des Romans, in which he gaily 
impugned the authenticity of all history, to prove 
himself not to have been the author, ambi-dex- 
terously published another of VHistokeJustifiee 
contre ks perhaps it was not his 

fault that the attacks was spirited, and the justifi- 
cation dulL^u* < 1 ' ) 

( . ,This « Methode” and .his “ Tablettes.Chrono- 
'iogtquos,*’> of nearly forty other publication^* are 
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the only ones which liave outlived their writer ; 
volumes, merely curious, are exiled to the shelf of 
the collector ; the very name of an author merely 
curious — that shadow of a shade — is not always 
even preserved by a dictionary-compiler in the 
universal charity of his alphabetical mortuary. 

The history of this work is a striking instance 
of those imperfect beginnings, which have often 
closed in the most important labours. This ad- 
mirable “ Methode” m.ade its first meagre ap- 
pearance in two volumes in 1713. It was soon 
reprinted at home and abroad, and translated 
into various languages. In 17‘29 it assumed the 
dignity of four quartos ; but at this stage it en- 
countered the vigilance of government, and the 
lacerating hand of a celebrated censeur Gros de 
Bozc. It is said, that from a personal dislike of 
the author, he cancelled one hundred and fifty 
pages from the printed copy submitted to his cen- 
sorship. He had formerly approved of the work, 
and had quietly passed over some of these ob- 
noxious passages : it is certain that Gros de Boze, 
in a dissertation on the Janus of the ancients in 
tys work, actually erased a high commendation 
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of himself*, which Lenglet had, with unusual 
courtesy, bestowed on Gros de Boze; for as a 
critic he is most penurious of panegyric, and 
there is always a caustic flavour even in his drops 
of honey. This censeur mthcr affected to disdain 
the commendation, or availed himself of it as a 
trick of policy. This was a trying situation for 
an author, now proud of a great work, and who 
himself partook more of the bull than of the lamb. 
He who winced at the scratch of an epithet, 
beheld his perfect limbs bruised by erasures and 
mutilated by cancels. This sort of troubles 
indeed was not unusual with Lenglet. He had 
occupied his old apartment in the Bastilc sooften, 
that at the sight of the officer who was in the 
habit of conducting him there, Lenglet would 
call for his night-cap and snuff ; and finish the 
work he had then in hand at the Bastile, where 
he told Jordan, that he mode his edition of Alarot. 
He often silently restituted an epithet or a sen- 
tence which had been condemned by i;he censeur, 
at the risk of returning once more ; but in the 


^ fact appears in the account of the niinul^ bvaisures. 
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present desperate affair lie took Ins revenge by 
collecting the castrations into a quarto volume, 
■whicli was sold clandestinely. I find, by Jordan, 
in his 'vojjagc liitcraire, who visited him, that it was 
his pride to read these cancels to his friends, who 
generally, but secretly, were of opinion that the 
decision of the censeur was not so wrong as the 
hardihood of Lenglet insisted on. All this in- 
creased tfie public rumour, and raised the price 
of the cancels. The craft and mystery of author- 
ship was practised by liCnglet to perfection, and 
he often exulted, not only in tiie subterfuges by 
wliich he parried his ccnsctin, but in his bargains 
with his booksellers, who were equally desirous 
to possess, while they half-feared to enjoy, his 
uncertain or his perilous copyrights. When the 
unique copy of the Melhode, in its pristine state, 
before it had suffered any dilapidations, made Its 
appearance at the sa],e of the curious library of the 
cemeur Gros de Boze, it provoked a Roxburgh 
competition,* where tho collectors, eagerly out- 
.biddipg .each otljcr, the price of thi^ unijastrated 
copy‘Tcached4o 1500 livres ; an event more ex- 
traordinary^in the history of French bibliography. 
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than in our own. The curious may now find all 
these cancel sheets, or cmlmlioiis, preserved in 
one of those works of literary history, to whicli 
the Germans have contributed more largely than 
other European nations ; and X have discovered 
that even the erasures, or In'uises, are amply fur- 
nished in another bibliographical record*. 

This Methode, after several later editions, was 
still enlarging itself by fresh supplements; and 
having been translated by men of letters in Eu- 
rope, by Colcti in Italy, by Meneken in Germany, 
and by Dr. Ilawlinson in England, these trans- 
lators had enriched their own editions by more 
copious articles, designed for their respective na- 


I » 

* The (astrathn^ are in Bey Hi Memoriae hhtoiico’^fntica 
Vihronm rariorum, p. l66. The bruises are carefully noted 
in the Catalogue of the Duke do la 4467*’* Tbojic 

\iho curious iu such siugukrities will be gratified by the 
extraordinary opinions and results iu Bejer j and ^liicli after 
all were puH6iiSed^ from a ibhnuscript '' Abridgment of Uni- 
wrsai Historjr/'^whWi \m drawn vUP by Count de Boulain- 


villiors>^nd more a^oit^ than delicately, insert^ by Leaflet 
in his own work* The original manuscript exists in various 
‘copies, which^ wCife aftervrtirtfi disbbvereS.' 'Aid niiautcr cor- 


rections, in the Duke de la ValUereV cataiogtiei furnish aieost 
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fioiiH. I’he saf^ticity of the original writer now 
renovated his work by the infusions of his trans- 
lators; like old JEson, it had its veins filled with 
green juices ; and thus liis old work was always 
undergoing the magic process of rejuvenescence *. 

The personal character of our author was os 
singular as many of the uncommon topics which 
engaged his inquiries ; these we might conclude 
had originated in mere eccentricity, or were 
chosen at random. But Lenglet has shown no 
deficiency of judgment in several works of ac- 
knowledged utility ; and his critical opinions, his 
last editor has sliqwn, have, for the greater part, 
been sanctioned by the public voice. It is curious 
to observe how the first direction which the mind 
of a hardy inquirer may take, will often account 
for that variety of uncommon topics lie delights 
in, and which, on a closer examination, may be 
found to bear an invisible connexion with some 
preceding inquiry. As ihere is an association of 
ideas, so in literary history there is an association 

* The last edition, enlarged by Drouot, is in 15 volumes, 
but is nit later than 1772. It is still au inestimable manual 
for historical student. 
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of research; anti a very judicious writer may 
th«fs be impelled to compose on subjects which 
may be deemed strange or injudicious. 

This observation may be illustrated by the 
literary history of Lenglet du Fresiioy. lie 
oj)ened his career by addressing a letter and a 
tract to the Sorbonne, on the extraordinary aflair 
of Maria d’Agreda, abbess of the nunnery of the 
Immaculate Conception in Spain, whose mystical 
life of the Virgin, published on the decease of the 
abbess, and which was received with such rapture 
in Spain, had just appeared at Paris, where i< 
excited the murmurs of the pious, and the in- 
quiries of the curious. I’his mystical life was 
declared to bo founded on apparitions and revela- 
tions experienced by the abbess. Lenglet proved, 
or asserted, that the abbess was not the writer 
of this pretended life, though the manuscript 
existed in her hand -writing; and secondly, that 
the apparitions and revelations recorded were 
against all the rules of apparitions and revelations 
which he had painfully discovered. The affair 
was of a delicate nature, ^he writer was young 
and incredulous; a grey-beard, more deeply 
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versed in theology, replied, and tlie Sorhonistfi 
.silenced our philosopher in embryo. 

Lenglet confined these researches to his port- 
folio; and, so long a period as fifty-five years 
had elapsed before tliey saw the light. It )yas 
when Calmet published his Dissertations on Ap- 
paritions that the subject provoked Lenglet to 
return to his forsaken researches. He now pub- 
lished all he had formerly composed on the 
affair of Maria d’Agreda, and two other works ; 
the one " TraiU historique et dogmatique sur 
lei> Aq)pantions, les Visions^ et ks Revelations 
particuUeres** in two volumes ; and “ Recueil de 
Dissertations anciennes et nouvelles, sur les Ap- 
pariiions, ^c” with a catalogue of authors on 
this subject, in four volumes. When he edited 
thc<Ko»jfln de la Rose; in compiling the glossary 
of this ancient poem, it led him to reprint many 
of the earliest French poets; to give an en- 
larged edition of the Arrets d^ Amour, that work 
of love and chivalry, in Which his fancy was now 
so deeply imbedded; While the subject of Ho- 
manc^^tself naturally led to the taste of ro- 
mantiiii productions which appeared in **L* Usage 
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dfs Rbmans** and its accompanying copious no- 
menclature of all romances and romance-writers, 
ancient and modern. Our vivacious Abb6 had 
been bewildered by his delight in the works of 
a chemical philosopher; and thougli he did not 
believe in the existence of apparitions, and cer- 
tainly was more than a sceptic in history, yet it 
is certain that the "grand oeuvre” was an article 
in his creed ; it would have ruined him in ex- 
periments, if he had been rich enough to have 
been ruined. It altered his health; and the 
most important result of his chemical studies 
appears to have been the invention of a syrup, 
in which he had great confidence ; but its trial 
blew him up into a tympany, from which he \ s 
only relieved by having reeourse to a drug, also 
of his own ' discovery, which, in cotintcr-acting 
the syrup, reduced him td an alarming state of 
atrophy. But the mischances of the historian do 
not enter into bis history; and our curiosity must 
be still eager to open Lenglet*s " Histoire de la 
Philosophie Herraetique,” accompanied by a cata- 
logue of-th© writers in this mysterious science, in 
tw^ voluMes^; as well ashtls enlarged edition of the 
VOL. ir. (Nero Series. J z 
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works of a p-reat Paracolsian, Nicholas le Fcvrc. 
This philosopher Charles the Second appointed 
superintendant o\cr the royal laboratory at St. 
James’s; he was also a member of the Royal 
Society, and the friend of Boyle, to whom he 
communicated the secret of infusing young blood 
into old veins, with a notion that he could reno\ ate 
that which admits of no second creation *. Siuh 
was the origin of Du Fresnoy’s active curiosit) 
on a variety of singular topics, the gcinis of which 
may be traced to three or four of our author’s 
principal works. 

Our Abb(5 promised to wiite his own life, and 
his pugnacious vivacity, and hardy frankness, 
would have seasoned a jiiecc of auto-biography; 
an amateur has, however, written it in the style 
which amateurs like, w ith ail the truth he could 


* The Dictioiinnirc Histnrique, 1 7^9, in their ai*ticlc Ni< li. 
Le Fe^ro, notices the thinl ctlition of liis " Course of Che- 
mistry," th,at of 1664, in two toJiiimpsj t>ut Uic present one 
of Lcnglet dii hresnoy’s is more recent, 1751, oiilargecl into 
five volumes, two of viluch contain his own additions. I have 
never n|et with this edition, and it w wanting at tlie British 
IjC Fevre published a tract on the great cordial of 
.Sir Walter Ilawh-igh, which may be curious. 
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discover, enlivened by some secret history, writing 
the life of Lcnglct with the very spirit of Longlet ; 
it is a mask taken from the features of llie 
man, not the insipid wax-work of an hyperbolical 
clogc-makcr 

Although Lenglet du Fresnoy commenced in 
early life his career as a maji of letters, he v as 
at first engaged in the great chase of political 
adventure' ; and some striking facts are recorded, 
which show his successful activity. Michauh 
describes his occupations by a paraphrastical 
delicacy of language, which an Englishnum 


^ * Tl)is aiHinymoiis work of Af^moins Monsieur J 

Loii"let tlu Fresiioy/* altliuugli the dedication iscigned (i. 
ib vjitteii |)y Micioiult, of Dijon, os a prewnlatitm cop\ to 
Fount de Vienne in ni) jjos^cssjon would prove. Mirlnndt i^ 
the writer of two loll^ne^ of agixwhle Mehingcs Historitpn*^, 
ct Pliilologi(]ues;” and the present is a very curious piece of 
literary history. The Dictioiinairc Hi**torique lias eonipileil 
tlie article of Leuglet entiixjly from this work; but the Joum// 
(fen Scavans was too ascetic in this opinion. Etvil-vc la prittr 
de falre un Vme pour appraidre aa public qu'un homme de 
Uihe^Jnl Esphm Escrocy bizarre, fongneiiXy cynhjuc hirapahle 
d^amUir, dc decence, desoummion aux lotx? Sfc. Yet the> do 
not deny that the bibliography of Lenglot du Fresnoy is at all 
delieieiif in curiosity. 


zU 
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not have so happily composed. The mi- 
nister for foreign affairs, the Marquis de Torcy, 
sent Lenglet to Lisle, where the court of the 
Elector of Cologne was then held; "He had 
particular orders to 'watch that the two mi- 
nisters of the elector should do nothing pre- 
judicial to the king’s affairs.” Hp seems, how- 
ever, to have 'watched many other persons, and 
detected many other things. He discovered 
a captain, who agreed to open the gates of 
Mons to Marlborough, for 100,000 piastres : the 
captain was arrested on the parade, the letter 
of Marlborough was found in his pocket, and 
the traitor was broken on the wheel. Lenglet 
denounced a foreign general in the French ser- 
vice, and the event warranted the prediction. 
His most important discovery was that of the 
famous conspiracy of Prince Cellamar, one of 
the chimerical plots of Alberoni ; to the honour 
of Lenglet, he would not engage in its detec- 
tion, unless the minister promised that no blood 
should be shed. These successful incidents in 
the life of an honourable spy were rewarded with 
a moderate pension.— Lenglet must have been no 
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vulgar intriguer; lie was not only perpetually 
confined by his very patrons when he resided at 
home for the freedom of his pen, but I find him 
early imprisoned in the citadel of Strasburgh for 
six months ; it is said for purloining some curious 
books from the library of the Abbe Bignon, of 
which he had the care. It is certain that he knew 
the value of the scarcest works, and was one of 
those lovers of bibliography who trade at times 
in costly rarities. At Vienna he became intimately 
acquainted with the poet Rousseau, and Prince 
Eugene. The prince, however, who suspected 
tlip character of our author, long avoided him. 
Lenglet insinuated himself iilto the favour of the 
prince’s librarian; and such was his bibliogra- 
phical skill, that this acquaintance ended in 
Prince Eugene laying aside his political dread, 
and preferring the advice of Lenglet to his 
librarian’s, to enrich his magnificent library. 
When the motive of Lenglet’s residence at 
Vienna became more and more suspected, Rous- 
seau was employed to imtch him ; and not yet 
having quarrelled with his brother spy, he could 
only report 'tiiat the Abb^ Lenglet was every 
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inorniii'? occupied in working on his “ Tahlcttcs 
Chronologicpies,” a work not worthy of alarming 
the government; that he spent his evenings at 
a violin player’s married to a French woman, 
and returned home at eleven. As soon as our 
historian had dispovered that the poet was a 
brother spy and news-monger on the side of 
Prince Eugene, their reciprocal civilities cooled. 
Lenglet now imagined that he owed his si\ 
months’ retirement in the citadel of Strasburgh 
to the secret officiou&ness of Rotisseau: each 
grew suspicious of the other’s fidelity ; and spies 
are like lovers, for their mutual jealousies settled 
into the most inveterate hatred. One of the 
most defamatory libels is Lenglet’s intended 
dedication of his edition of Marot to Rousseau, 
which being forced to suppress in Holland, by 
order of the States-gcneral ; at Brussels, by the 
intervention of the Duke of Arcmberg ; and by 
every means the friends of the unfortunate Rous- 
seau could contrive; was however many years 
afterwards at length subjoined by Lenglet to the 
first volume of his work on Romances; where an 
ordinary reader may wonder at its appearance, 
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unconnected with any part of the work. In this 
dedication or "elogc historiqnc” lie often ad- 
dresses " iSIon cher Rousseau,” hut the irony is 
not delicate, and the calumny is heavy. Rous- 
seau lay too open to the unlicensed causticity of 
his accuser. The poet was then expatriated from 
France for a false accusation against Saurin, in 
attempting to fix on him those criminal eonjilets, 
which so long disturbed the peace of the literary 
world in France, and of which Rousseau was 
generally supposed the writer ; but of which on 
hi.s death-bed he solemnly protested that he 
ivi's guiltless. The coup de grace is given to 
the ])oct, stretched on this rack of invective, 
by just accusations on account of those in- 
famous epigrams, which appear in some editions 
of that poet’s works; a lesson for a poet, if 
poets would be lessoned, who indulge their ima- 
gination at the cost of their happiness, and seem 
to invent crimes, as if they themselves were cri- 
minals. 

But to return to our Lenglet. Had he com- 
]K)sed his own life, it would have offered a 
sketch of political servitude and political adven- 
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ture, in a man too intractable for the one, and 
too literary for the other. Yet to the honour 
of his capacity, we must observe that he might 
have chosen his patrons, would he have sub- 
mitted to patronage. Prince Eugene at Vienna ; 
Cardinal Passionei at Rome ; or Mons. Lc Blanc, 
the French minister, would have held him on 
his own terms. But “ Liberty and my books !” 
was the secret ejaculation of Lenglct ; and from 
that moment all things in life were sacrificed 
to a jealous spirit of independence, which broke 
out in his actions as well as in his writings; and 
a passion for study for ever crushed the worm of 
ambition. 

He was as singular in his conversation, which, 
says Jordan, was extremely agreeable to a fo- 
reigner, for he delivered himself without reserve 
on all things, and on all persons, seasoned with 
secret and literary anecdotes. He refused all 
the conveniences offered by an opulent sister, 
that he might' not endure the restraint of a 
settled dinner-hour. He lived to his eightieth 
year, still busied, and then died by one of those 
grievous chances, to which aged men of letters 
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are liable : our caustic critic slumbered over some 
modern work, and, falling into the fire, was burnt 
to death. Many characteristic anecdotes of the 
Abbd Lenglet have been preserved in the J5/c- 
tiormaire Historique, but 1 shall not repeat what 
is of easy recurrence. 
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A LEARNED friond, in his very agreeable " Tri- 
mcsler, or a three months’ journey in France 
and Swisscrland,” could not pass through the 
small town of Trovoux without a literary as- 
sociation of ideas which should accompany 
every man of letters in his tours, abroad or 
at home. A mind well-infonncd cannot travel 
without discovering that there are objects con- 
stantly ])rcsenting themselves, which suggest lite- 
rary, historical, and moral facts. My friend 
writes, “ As you proceed nearer to Lyons you 
stop to dine at Trevoux, on the left bank of the 
JSoane. On a sloping hill, down to the water- 
side, rises an ampliithcatrc, crowned with an 
ancient Gothic castle, in venerable ruin; under 
it is the small town of Trevoux, well-known for 
its Journal and Dictionary, which latter is 
almost an encyclopaedia, as there are few things 
of which something is not said in that most •valua- 
ble compilation, and the whole was printed at 
Trevoux. The knowledge of this circumstance 
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greatly enhances the delight of any visitor -who 
has consulted the hook and is acquainted with its 
merit ; and must add much to his local pleasures.” 

A work from which every man of letters may 
he continually deriving such varied knowledge, 
and which is little known hut to the most 
curious readers, claims a place in these volumes ; 
nor is the history of the work itself without in- 
terest. Eight large folios, each cousistijig of a 
thousand closely printed pages, stand like a vast 
mountain, which, before we clirah, we may he 
anxious to learn the security of the passage. 
The history of dictionaries is the most mutahle 
of all histories ; it is a picture of the inconstancy 
of the knowledge of man ; the learning of one 
generation passes away with another; and a 
dictionary of this kind is always to he repaired, 
to he rescinded, and to he enlarged. 

The small town of Trevoux gave Us name to 
an excellent literary journal, long conducted hy 
the Jesuits, and to this dictionary — as Edinburgh 
has to its critical Review and Annual Register, 
&c. It irst came to be distinguished as a lite- 
rary town from the Duq du Maine, as prince 
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sovereign of DomLcs, transferring to this little 
town of Trevoux not only his parliament and 
other public institutions, but also establishing 
a magnificent printing-house, in the beginning 
of the last century. The duke, probably to 
keep his printers in constant employ, instituted 
the ** Journal de Treoouxf and this, perhaps, 
greatly tended to bring the printing-house into 
notice; so that it became a favourite with 
many good writers, who appear to have had no 
other connexion with the place; and this dic- 
tionary borrowed its first title, which it always 
preserved, merely from the place where it was 
printed. Both the Journal and the dictioi iry were, 
however, consigned to the cares of some learned 
Jesuits; and perhaps the place always indicated 
the principles of the writers, of whom none 
were more eminent for elegant literature than 
the Jesuitsv 

The first edition of this dictionary sprung from 
the spite of rivalry, occasioned by a French 
dictionary published in Holland, by the pro- 
testant Basnage de Beauva|. The duke set Ins 
< Jesuits lustily tO'Wefk ; afteir atfUMiij^us^ah- 
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noupcement that this dictionary was formed on 
a plan suggested by their patron, did little more 
than pillage Furetiere, and rummage Basnage, 
and produced three new folios without any no- 
velties ; they pleased the Due du Maine, and no 
one else. This was in 1704. Twenty years after 
it was republished and improved; and editions 
increasing, the volumes succeeded each other, 
till it reached to its present magnitude and 
value in eight large folios, in the only 

edition now esteemed. Manv of the names of 
the contributors to this excellent collection of 
words and things, the industry of Monsieur 
Barbier has revealed in his Dictionnairc des 
Anonymes,” art. 10782. The work> in the pro- 
gress of a century, evidently became a favourite 
receptacle with men of letters in France, who 
eagerly cemtributed the smallest or the largest 
articles with a zeal honourable to literature and 
most useiy^ to the public. They made this dic- 
tionary their common-place book for all their 
curious acquisitions; every one competent to 
write a short article preserving an important fact, 
did not aspire to compile the dictionary, or even 
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an entire article in it ; but it was a treasury in 
which such mites collected together formed its 
wealth ; and all the literati may be said to have 
been engaged in perfecting these volumes during 
a century. Tn this manner, from the humble be- 
ginnings of three volumes, in which the plagiary 
much more than the contributor was visible, 
eight were at length built up with more durable 
materials, and M’hich claim the attention and the 
gratitude of the student. 

The work interested the government itself, as a 
national concern, from the tenor of the following 
anecdotes. 

Most of the minor contributors to this great 
collection were satisfied to remain anonymous ; 
but as might be expected among such a numbei', 
sometimes a contributor was anxious to be known 
to his circle ; and did not like this penitential al)- 
stincnce of fame. An anecdote recorded of one 
of this class will amuse : A Monsieur Lautour du 
Chatel, avocat au parlement de Normandie, vo- 
luntarily devoted his studious hours to improve 
this work, and furnished near three thousand 
articles to the supplement of the edition of 1752. 
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This ardent .ndiolar had had a lively cjnarj’el 
thirty 3'ears before with the fir^t authors of the 
dictionary. He had sent them one thou; and 
three hundred articles, on condition that llu: 
donor should be handsomely thanked iji the 
preface of the new edition, and further re- 
ceive a copy cn grand paj>ier. They were ac- 
cepted. I'he conductors of the new edition, in 
17^1, for^fot all the promises — nor thanks, noi 
co])y ! Our h arneJ avocat, who was a little irri- 
table, as his nephew who wrote his life acknow- 
ledges, as soon as the great work appealed, 
astonished, like Dennis, that ‘'they were rattling 
his own thunder,” without saying a word, quits hi" 
country town, and ventui'es, half dead w ith sick- 
ne ,-.5 and indignation, on an expedition to Ps ris, 
to make his complaint to the chancellor; and 
the work was deemed of that importance in the 
eye of government, and so zealous a contributor 
was considered to have such an honourable claim, 
that the chancellor ordered, first, that a copy on 
large paper should be immediately delivered to 
Monsieur Laid our, richly bound and free of car- 
riage ; and secondly, as a reparation of the un- 
performed promise, and an aeknow lodgment of 
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gratitude, the omission of thanks should he in- 
serted and explained in the thred great literary 
journals of France; a curious instance among 
others of the French government often mediating, 
when difficulties occurred in great literary under- 
takings, and considering not lightly the claims 
and the honours of men of letters. 

Another proof, indeed^ of the same kind, con- 
cerning the present work, occurred #fter the 
edition of 1752. One Jamet I'ain^, who had 
with others been usefully employed on this edi- 
tion, addressed a proposal to government for 
an improved one, dated from the Bastile. He 
proposed that the government should choose 
a learned person, accustomed to the labour 
of the researches such a work requires; and 
he calculated, that if supplied with three ama- 
nuenses, such an editor would accomplish his 
task in about ten or twelve years ; the produce of 
the edition would soon repay all the expenses 
and capital advanced. This literary projector 
did not wish to remain idle in the Bastile. Fif- 
teen years afterwards the last improved edition 
appeared, published by the associated booksellers 
of Paris. 
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As for the work itself, it partakes of the cha- 
raeter of our ^ncyclopsedias ; but in this respect 
it cannot be safely consulted, for widely has 
science enlarged its domains and corrected its 
errors since But it is precious as a vast 

collection of ancient and modern learning, par- 
ticularly in that sort of knowledge which we 
usually term antiquarian and philological. It 
is not merely a grammatical, scientific, and tcch- 
nical dictionary, but it is replete wifh divinity, law , 
moral philosophy, critical and historical learning, 
and abounds with innumerable miscellaneous 
curiosities. It would be difficult, whatever may 
be the subject of inquiry, to open it, without the 
gratification of some knowledge neither obv iou* 
nor trivial. I heard a man of great learnuig d('- 
dare, that whenever he could not recollect his 
knowledge he opened Hofiman’s Lexicon Unt- 
venale Tlistoricum, where lie wa^ sure to find 
what he had lost. The works are similar ; and 


valuable as are the' Geilihan^ fbUf lolios, the eight 
of the Frenchman’ may safely lie'Vecomm'endcd 
as their substitute, of tlmi/sUppliment. It bears 
a peculiar feature as a DuJtionary of the French 

't ^ ^ 
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Language, wliich has been presumptuously drop- 
ped in the Oictionnaire de I’Academie ; that in- 
\ ents phrases to explain words, which therefore 
have no other authority than the writer himself! 
this of Trevoux is furnished, not only with mere 
authorities, but also with quotations from the clas- 
sical French writers — an improvement which was 
probably suggested by the English Dictionary of 
Johnson. One nation improves by another. 
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(iUADRIO’S ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH 

POETRY. 

¥ 

It is, perfaapSf somewhat mortifying in our 
literary researches to discover that our own lite- 
rature has b^en ouly Jcoown to the other nations 
of Europe comparatively within recent times. W(‘ 
have at length triumphed over our continental 
rivals in this noble struggle of genius, and oiu 
authors now see their works even printed at 
foreign presses, while wc are furnishing with our 
gratuitous labours nearly the whole literature of 
a new empire : yet so late as in the reign of Anne, 
as poets were only known by the Latin versificiv 
of the “ Musae Anglicanse and when Boilcau w as 
told ofthepublic funeral of Dryden,he was pleased 
with the national honours bestowed on genius, but 
he declaredt thabhe Kad never heard of his name be- 
fore. This great legblator of Parnassus has never 
alluded to one of oUr OWn poets»<i!io insular then 
was our literary glory. , The most remarkable 
fact, or perhaps assertion, X have met with, of the 
little knowlcdge'whieh tfip continent hod of our 

A A 
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^rrilers, is a French translation of Bishop Hall's 
“ Characters of Virtues and V'^ices.” It is a dno- 
(leciino, printed at Paris, of 109 pages, ICIO, with 
this title, Caracteres de Verlus et de Vices; iirh 
de rA)7ghis de M. Jostf HaU. In a dedication 
to the I'larl of Salisbury, the translator informs 
his lordship that ce litre est h premiere tra- 
ncCTiON DE l'Anglois jamois imprim^e en 
AUCUN vdlgaire. The first translation from the 
Fiiiglish ever printed in any modern language ! 
Whether the translator is a bold liar, or an igno- 
rant blunderer, remains to be ascertained ; at all 
events it is a humiliating demonstration of the 
small progress which our home literature had 
made abroad in 1610! 

I come now to notice a contemporary writer, 
professedly writing the history of our Poetry, 
of which his knowledge shall Open to us as 
wc proceed with our enlightened and amateur 
liistorian. ■ • ' 

Father QIjadrio’s Delta Storia e della ragione 
d’ogtii Pociw,— is a gigantic work, which could 
only 4|Sve been projected and persevered in by 
so^ hypochondriac monk, who, to get rid of the 
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eiumi of life, Qoultl tliscovev no pleasanter way 
than to bury himself alive ^in seven monstrous 
closely-printed quartos, and every day be com- 
piling something op a subject which lie did not 
understand* Fortunately fqr Father Quadrio, 
without taste |;o feel, and, discernment to decide, 
nothing occurred in this progre,ss of literary hi- 
story and criticism to abridge his volumes aud his 
amusements; aud vifith diligence and eiudition 
unparalleled, he has here built up a rc'ceplacl/* 
for his immense, curious, and trifling knowledge 
on the poetry of every nation. Quadrio is among 
that class of authors whom we receive with moK 
gratitude than pleasure, fly to sometimes to quote, 
but never linger to read; and fix on our shelves, 
hut seldom have in our hands. 

I have been much mortified, in looking over 
this voluminoqs compilelr, to discover, although he 
wrote so late os about 1750, how little the history 
of English Poetry was known to foreigners. It 
is assuredly our own faplt. We have boo long neg- 
lected the bibliography apd the literary history 
of our own country, |ta\y, %mn, and France, 
have enjoyed, eminmit'iflbli^grapbers— wo have 
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norte to rival them. Italy may justly glory in her 
Tirabo'-clii and her Mazzuchelli ; Spain in the 
Blhliothccas of Nicholas Antonio ; and France, so 
rich in bibliographical treasures, affords models 
to e\ cry literary nation of every ^eoies of literary 
history. With us, the partial laboUr of the her- 
mit Anthony, for the Oxford writers compiled 
before philosophical criticism existed in the na- 
tion ; and Warton's History of Poetry, which was 
left unfinished at its most critical period^ when 
tliat delightful antiquary of taste had just touched 
the threshold of his Paradise-*-'these are the sole 
great labours to which foreigners might resort, 
but these will not be fotmd of much use to them 
The ncgh'ct of out own literary history has, 
therefore, occasioned the errors, aoBptethnes very 
ridiculous ones, of foreign writem ^topbeting our 
anthois. Even the ’lively Cbaudon> in his " Dic- 
dounaire Historique,*^ ^ea thfr most extraor- 
dinary accounts of xhpst ‘Of the !^^lish vvritcis. 
Without an English gnide to aitehd Such weary 
travellers, they have too often been deceived Lj- 
tl»e Mirages of onr lit^aturc. They have gh en 
l^ndering accounts of wqrics which do eaist, and 
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chronicled others which never did exist; and 
have often made up the perscttial history of our 

i 

aulhoE8> by confounding two or three into one. 
Chaudon, mentioning Dryden'g tragedies, ob- 
serves that Atterbury translated two into Latin 
verse, entitled and Ahsahm *! 

Of all thesd foreign authors none has more 
egregiously failed than this good Father Quaduio. 
In this universal history of poetry, I was curious 
to observe what sbrt of figure wc made; and 
whether the fertile genius of our original poe(<^ 
had struck the foreign critic with admiration, or 
with critical censure. But little was our English 
poetry known to its universal historian. In the 
chapter on those who have cultivated ** la melica 
poesia in propria lingua tara Tedeschi, Fiamminghi 
e iNGLESif” wc find the following list of English 
poets. ' ( 

“ Of John Oowpa; whose rhimes and verses 

« ^ 

* Etcu ttoendy U CATsliere Ouotdo ia bis Eloge of 
Laan, io namoig tiiree Aagiutt^ periods A modern lite- 
rature, fixes them, for the Italhas, 'under Leo the Teutl) ; for 
the French, under I<ewifl the FottirtMath^t^'tlte Gnat) and 
for the English, under Cha^ the SecS^ ! ^ 

+ Quadrio,' Vol. IL p. 416. ^ 
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are preserved in manuscript in the college of the 
most holy Trinity, in Cambridge. 

“ Arthur Kblton flourished in IS iS, a skilful 
English poet : ho composed various poems in 
English ; also he lauds the Cambrians and their 
genealogy. 

" The works of William Wycherley, in English 
prose and verse.” 

'rhese were the only English poets whom 
Quadrio at first could muster together! In his 
subsequent additions he caught tlifi name of Sir 
Philip Sidney with an adventurous criticism, “ le 
sue poesic ascai buone.” He then was lucky 
enough to pick up the title-— not the volume 
surely — which is one of the rarest ; " Fieri pootici 
dc A. Cowley,” which he calls " pocsie uniorose 
this must mean that early volume of Cowley’s, 
published in his tliirteenth year, under the title 
of “ Poetical Blossoms.” Further he laid hold 
of “ John Donhe” bjr the skirt, and “ Thomas 
Creech,” at ^hom he made a full pause *, informing 
his Italians, thatr "his poems are reputed by 
his flation as " assai l^donA” He has also " Le 
^te di <Suglieltna;”'Wit to^ this Christian nantei 
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as it would appear, he has not ventured to add 
the surname. At length, in his progress of in- 
quiry, in his fourth volume, (for they were pub- 
lished at different periods), he suddenly disco- 
vers a host of English poets— in Waller, Duke 
of Buckingham, Lord Roscommon, and others, 
among w'hom is Dr. Swift : but he acknowledges 
their works have not reached him. Shakespeare 
at lengtn appears on the scene; but Quadrio’s 
notion^ are derived from Voltaire, whom, per- 
haps, he boldly translates. Instead of improving 
our drama, he conducted it a Male roinna /idle 
sue Jane moHStruose, che si chiaman tragedie ; 
aknnc sewe vi ahhia luminose e belle e alcum 
train si trovono terribili e grandi. Otway is 
said to have jomposed a tragic drama on the 
subject of ** Venezia Salvata he adds, with sur- 
prise, " ma afiatto regolare.” Regularity is the 
csscjicc bf genius with such critics as Quadrio. 
Dryden is also mentionod ; but the only drama 
specified is “ King Arthur,” Addispn is the first 
Englishman who produced, a classical tragedy ; 
but though Quadrio writes much about the life 
x>f Addison, he never alludes to the iSpectator. 
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We come now to a more curioub point. Whe- 
ther Quadiuo had read our comedies may he 
doubtful; but he distingnishes them by very 
high commendation. Our comedy, he says, re- 
presents human life, the mannas of ettizens and 

t 

the people, much better t^an the French and 
Spanish 'comedies, in which all the business of 
life is mixed up with love affeirs. The Spaniards 
had their gallantry from the Moors> and their 
manners from chivalry ; to which they added their 
su ollen African taste, differing from that of other 
nations. I shall translate what he now adds of 


English comedy. 

‘'The English, more skilfully even than the 
French, have approximated to the true idea of 


c.nnic subjects, choosing for the ar|rument of their 
imention the eustomary and natural actions of 


the citizens and the populace. And when religion 


and decorum, were more respected in their thea- 
tres, they were more advanced in. this species of 
poetry,' and-merited hOt a little praise^ above their 
neighbouring nations. than tlic Eii- 

glisb and the Frendh> (to sptt^ afccording to pure 
and li^re trhth),havc thd Italians «i{(naliscd them- 
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sohes.” A sly, insinuating criticism! But, as on 
the whole, for reasons which I cannot account 
for. Father Quadrio seems to' have relished our 
English comedy, we must value his candour. lie 
praises our comedy ; ** per il hello ed il buono 
but, as ho is a methodical Aristotelian, he will not 
allow us that liberty in the theatre, which we arc 
supposed to possess in parliament — by delivering 
whatever we conceive to the purpose. His criti- 
cism is a specimen of the irrefragable. " We must 
not abandon legitimate rules to give mere pleasure 
thereby; because pleasure is produced by, and 
flows from, the beautifui; and the beautiful is 
chiefly drawn from the good order and unity in 
which it consists !” 

Quadrto succeeded in discovering the name 
of one of our greatest comic genuiscs; for, 
alluding to our diversity of action in comedy, 
he mentions in his fifth volume, page 148 , — ** Il 
celebrc Benjemsov nella sua commodia intitolato 
Bartolommeo Foicerpt e in quell- ultra commodia 
intitolato IpsuttpFyetst!' Tho reader may de- 
cipher the poet’s name and hi? Fair; but it might 
perhaps crucify the cdtical intuition of tlxe ablest 
of commentators, Mr. Gifibid himself, to give uu 
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ciccomit of this comedy of Ben Jonson, which enn 
hardly be Epkccne, or the Silent Woman. One 
M'ould like tp know whence Quauiuo copied his 
titles, or whether he had read Ben Jonson, whom 
he so justly eulogises. 

Towards the close of the fifth volume W'e at last- 
find the sacred muse of Milton,— -but, unluckily, 
he was a’ man : “ di pochissima religion e,” and 
spoke of Christ like an Arian. Quadbio quotes 
Ramsay for hlilton’s vomiting forth abuse on the 
Roman church. His figures arc said to be often 
mean, unworthy of the majesty of his sulgect ; but 
in a later place, excepting his religion, our poet, 
it is decided on, is worthy " di molti laudi.” 

Thus much for the information the curious 
may obtain on English poetry, from its universal 
history. Quaprio unquestionably writes with 
more ignorance than prejudice against us: he 
has not only highly distinguished the comic 
genius of our writers* and i<aised it above that 
of our neighbours, but he has also advanced an- 
othe£*^scovery, which ranksi us still higher for 
originj^H^invention, and which, 1 am confident, 
will he as new as it is extraordinary to the En* 
glish reader. 
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Quadrio, who/ among other erudite accessories 
to liis Avork, has exhausted the most copious re- 
searches on the origin of Punch and Harlequin, 
has also writtenj ’Irith equdl curiosity and value, 
the history of Puppet-Shoai^s. But whom has 
he lauded? whom has he placed paramount, 
above all other pebplei for their genius of in- 
vention in improving this ar^?— The English! 
and the glory whiclvhas hitherto fafeen universally 
conceded to the Italian nation thcinsfelves, appears 
to belong to us ! For wE, it appears, while others 
Avere dandling and pulling their little representa- 
tives of human nature into such awkward and 
umiiitural motions, first invented'pulleys, or wires, 
and gave a fine and natural action to the arti- 
ficial life of these gesticulating machines ! 

We seem to know little of ourselves as con- 
nected with the, history of puppet-shows; but 
in an articlo in the- ctirioufe Dictionary of Tre- 
voux, I find that. JFphn Brioch6/ tb^' whom had 
been' attributed %h6 ‘ihveKftdn is 

only to be cohsidereid;. os £tn improver; in his 
time . (but the Ifej^ed 'Wr^i'i^rs. Suj^ply no date),' 
an Englishnim^^icovisi^ i}i,6 sectet^of -tnbVihg; 
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thorn by springs, and without strings; but the 
Marionettes of Brioche were preferred for the 
pleasantries which, he made them deliver. The 

•i 

erudite Quadrio appears to have more success- 
fully substantiated omr claims to the pulleys or 
wires, or springs of the puppets, than any of our 
own antiquaries ; and perhaps the uncommemo- 
rated name of this Englishman was that Powell, 
whose Solomon and Sheba were celebrated in the 
days of Addison and Steele ; the former of whom 
has composed a classical and sportive Latin poem 
on this very subject. But Quadrio might well 
rest satisfied, that the nation, which could boast 
its Fantoccini, surpassed, and must ever surpass, 
the puny efforts of all doll-loving people ! 
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-In Projt(^s0r Qi^ald Stewart’s first dissertation 
on the Pjp^esSipf PIfiiosoghy; Lfind.tWs- singular 
and sigj^ificaht teruii^M.^ilt, had. occasioned me to 
reflect qit.dhosc ci^teste for religion^., in which 
a particular faith has 'been made the ostensible 
pretext, while the secret motive was usually po- 
litical. The historians, WhdView in these religious 
wars; only reiigioit itself, havo wntten large vo- 
lumes, id wiiich we may never discover that they 
have either beem a struggle to obtain predomi- 
nance, or an expedient to seciut'e. it* The hatreds 
of ambitious men have i.disguised their own pur- 
poses, while Christianity has borne the odium of 
loosening a destroying spirit among mankind ; 
which, had Christianity never emted, would have 
equally prevailed in hdman a%ird, / Of a moral 
malady> it is nnt - Jn^^ nece||ar^^ the 

nature, but to ^esigdete it by , ^riglithame, that 
we may not err |npur :|node O|: treatment. If we 
call that reff^ofi^^ch vf0shaU fitid for the 
geater part is yid/#yicfl^ri|ye are U^ly to bp^ W 
taken in the re^men the cure. . 
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Fox, in his Acts and MoniCftieiits,” writes the 
inartyrology of the protestanU in three- miglity 
folios ; where, ini the third, "the tender mercies” 
of the catholics are i^’fcut in wood” for those who- 
might not otherwise' hiie'ieriahled th’-reiid or spelF 
them. Such picture's ate abridgments of Ibn^ 
narratives, bet they' leave "ih" the mind’ a fnlndss 
of horror. ' Fox Inade tnore tha^ bfte'' generation 
shudder; and his Volume,-pflfrticiilarly this third, 
chained to a reading-desk hi the halls of the great, ' 
and in thb aisles Of churches. Often detained the 
loiterer, as it furnished sOiho new scene of pa-^ 
pistical hoetors to paint forth ’on returning to 
his fireside.. Tlie protestants were , then the 
martyrs> because,' under 'Mary, the protestants 
had been thrown but of power.' 

Dodd has opposed to Fox three curious folios, ' 
which he calls " The Church History of Eng-' 
land,” exhibiting a most abundant martyrology 
of thebflf/Adff«,dnliicterdr'll|^'the hahds of the pro- ' 
testaiits ; who in th«'*%b^eddittg*‘ rfei^ of Eliza-’ 
beth, after long trepldarions' and balancings, were 
confinn^into power. Ho' griev^ over the dc- 
lusiq^nd seduction of the hlack-letter romance 
of hmest John Fox, which, he says, " has obtained 
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a place in protestant churches next to the Bible, 
while John Fox himself is esteemed little less 
than an evangelist ” Dodd’s narratives are not 
less pathetic; for the situation of the. catholic, 
who had to secrete himself, as well as to suffer, 
was more adapted for romantic adventures than 
even the melancholy but monotonous story of the 
protestants tortured in the cell, or bound to the 
stake. These catholics, however, were attempt- 
ing all sorts of intrigues; and the saints and 
martyrs of Dodd to the parliament of England, 
were only traitors and conspirators ! 

Heylin, in his history of the Puritans and the 
Presby tenons, blackens them for political deuis. 
He is the Spagnolet of history, delighting himself 
with horrors at which the painter himself must 
have started. He tells of their “ oppositions” 
to monarchical and episcopal government ; their 
“ innovations” in the church ; and their “ em- 
broilments” of , the kingdoms. The sword rages 
in their hands ; treason, sacrilege, plunder; while 
“ more of the blood of Englishmen had poured 
like water within the space of four years than 
VOL. II. (New Series,) - - nu 
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had been shed in the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster in four centuries !” 

Neale opposes a more elaborate history ; where 
these " great and good men ” the puritans and 
the presbyterians> are placed among the re- 
formers;** while their fame is blanched into 
angelic purity. Neale and his party opined 
that the protestant had. not sufficiently protested, 
and that the reformation itself needed to be re- 
formed. They wearied the impatient Elizabeth, 
and her ardent churchmen ; and disputed with 
the learned James, and his courtly bishops, about 
such ceremonial trifles, that the historian may 
blush or smile who has to record them. And 
when the puritan was thrown out of preferment, 
and seceded into separation, he turned into a 
presityter. Nonconformity was their darling sin, 
and their sullen triumph. 

Calamy, in four painful volumes, chronicles 
the bloodless martyrology of the two thousand 
silenced and ejected ministers. Their history is 
not glorious, and their heroes are obscure ; but 
it is stiiibmestic tale 1 When the second Charles 
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was restored, the presbyteriam, like every other 
faction, were to be amused, if not courted. Some 
of the king’s chaplains were selected from among 
them, and preached once.. Their hopes w’ere 
raised that they should, by some agreement, be 
enabled to share in that ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which they had so often opposed ; and the 
bishops met the presbyters in a convocation at the 
Savoy. A conference was held between the hiph 
church, resuming the seat of power, and the /oa» 
church, now prostrate ; that is, between the old 
clergy who had recently been mercilessly ejected 
by the mu), who in their turn were awaiting their 
fate. The conference was closed with arguments 
by the weaker, and votes by the stronger. Many 
curious anecdotes of this conference have come 
down to us. The presbyterians, in their last 
stniggle,petitioned for indulgence; but oppressors 
who had become petitioners, only showed that they 
possessed no longer the means of resistance. This 
conference was followed up by the Ad of Uni- 
formity, which took place, on Bartholomew day, 
August M, 1662 : an act which ejected Calamy’s 
two thousand ministers from the bosom of the 

B B 2 
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established church. Bartholomew day with this 
party was long paralleled, and perhaps is still, 
with the dreadful French massacre of that fatal 
saint’s day. The calamity was rather, however, 
of a private than of a public nature. The two 
thousand ejected ministers were indeed deprived 
of their livings ; hut this was, however, a happier 
fate than what has often occurred in these contests 
for the security of political power. This ejeclion 
was not like the expulsion of the Moriscoes, the 
best and most useful subjects of Spain, which was 
a human sacrifice of half a million of men, and the 
proscription of many Jews from that land of Ca- 
tholicism; or the massacre of thousands of Hu- 
guenots, and the expulsion of more than a hundred 
thousand by Louis the Fourteenth from France. 
The preshyterian divines were not driven from 
their father-land, and compelled to learn another 
language than their mother-tongue. Destitute as 
dmnes, they were suffered to remain as citizens ; 
and the result was remarkable^ These divines 
could not disrobe themselves of their learning and 
, while several of Iheim were compelled 
tradesmen ; aimong these the learned 
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Samuel Chandler, whose literary productions are 
numerous, kept a bookseller’s shop in the Poultry. 

Hard as this event proved in its result, it was, 
however, pleaded, that “ It was but like for like.” 
And that the history of “ the like” might not 
be curtailed in the telling, opposed to Calamy’s 
chronicle of the two thousand ejected ministers 
stands another, in folio magnitude, of the same 
sort of chronicle of the clergy of the church of 
England, with a title by no means less pathetic. 

This is Walker’s " Attempt towards recover- 
ing an account of the Clergy of the Church of 
England who were sequestered, harassed, &c. in 
the late Times.” Walker is himself astonished 
at the size of his volume, the number of his 
sufferers, and the variety of the sufferings. " Shall 
the church,” says he, " not have the liberty to 
preserve the history of her sufferings, as well as 
the separation to set forth an account of theirs ? 
Can Dr. Calamy be acquitted for publishing the 
history of the Bartholomew sufferers, if I am 
condemned for writing that of the sequestered 
hpalistsV* He allows that " the number of the 
ejected amounts to two thousand,” and there 
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were no less than " seven or eight thousand of 
the episcopal clergy imprisoned, banished, and 
sent a starving,” &c. &c. 

Whether the reformed were martyred by the 

catholics, or the catholics executed by the re- 
* 

formed; whether the puritans expelled those of 
the established church, or the established church 
ejected the puritans, all seems reducible to two 
classes, conformists and non-conformists, or, in 
the political style, the administration and the 
opposition. Whbn. we discover that the heads of 
all parties are of the same hot temperament, and 
observe the same evil conduct in similar situa- 
tions; when we view honest old Latimer with 
his own hands hanging a mendicant friar on a 
tree, and the government • changing, the friars 
binding Latimer to the stake ; when we see the 
French catholics cutting out the tongues of the 
protestants, that they might no longer protest ; 
the haughty Luther writing submissive apologies 
to Leo the Tenth and Henry the Eighth for the 
scurrility with which he had treated them in his 
und finding that his apologies were re- 
ceived with contempt, then retracting his re- 
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tractations ; wlieu we iind that haughtiest ot‘ 
the haughty, John Knox, when Elizabeth first 
ascended the throne, crouching and repenting 
of having written his famous excommunicatimi 
against all female sovereignty; or pulling down 
tlic mcjnasteries, from the axiom that when the 
rookery was destroyed, the rooks wouhl never 
return; when we find Ins recent apologist ad- 
miring, while he apologises for some extraordinary 
proofs of Machiavelian politics — an impenetrable 
mystery seems to hang over the conduct of men 
who profess to be guided by the bloodless code 
of Jesus — but try them by a liuman standard, 
and treat them as imUtkians; and the motives 
once discovered, the actions are understood ! 

Two edicts of Charles the Fifth, in 1555, 
condemned to death the Reformed of the Low 
Countries, even should they return to the catholic 
faith, with this exception, however, in favour of 
the latter, that they shall not be burnt alive, but 
that the hien shall be beheaded, and the women 
buried alive! could not then be the 

real motive of the Spanish cabinet, for in return- 
ing to the ancient faith that point was obtained; 
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but the truth is, that the Spanish government 
considered the reformed as rebels, whom it was 
not safe to re-admit to the rights of citizenship. 
The Undisguised fact appears in the codicil to 
the will of the emperor, when he solemnly de- 
clares that he had written to the inquisition " to 
burn and extirpate the heretics,” after trying to 
make Christians of them, because he is convinced 
that they never can become sincere catholics; 
and he acknowledges that he had committed a 
great fault in permitting Luther to return free 
on the faith of his safe conduct, as the emperor 
was not bound to keep a promise with a heretic. 
" It is because that I destroyed him not that 
heresy has now become strong, which I am con- 
vinced might have been stifled with him in its 
birth*.” The whole conduct of Charles the Fifth 
in this mighty revolution, was, from its beginning, 
censured by contemporaries as purely political, 
Francis the First observed, that the emperor, 
under the coloui: of reli^on, placing himself 
"at the head of a league to makeshis way to a pre- 

* Llorbnte's Critical History of the' Inqoisitiou. . 
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dominant monarchy. The pretext of religion is 
no new thing, writes the Duke of Nevers. Charles 
the Fifth had never undertaken a war against 
the protestant princes, but with tlie design of 
rendering the imperial crown hereditary in the 
house of Austria ; and he has only attacked the 
electoral princes to ruin them, and to abolish 
their right of election. Had it been zeal for the 
catholic religion, would he have delayed from 
1519 to 1549 to arm, that he might have ex- 
tinguished the Lutheran heresy, which he could 
easily have done in 1526? But he considered that 
this novelty would serve to divide the German 
princes ; and he patiently waited till the effect 
was realised *. 

Good men of both parties, mistaking the na- 
ture of these religious wars, have drawn horrid 
inferences! The "dragonades” of Louis XIV. 
excited the admiration of Bruyere ; and Anquetil, 
in his "Esprit de la Ligue,” compares the re- 
vocation of the edict of Naiites to a . salutary . am- 
putation. The massacre of St. Bartholomew in its 

* Naude Considerations Politiques> p. 115. See a curious 
note in Harte*6 Life of Gustavus Adolphus^ ii,. V49. 
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own (lay, and even recently, has found advocates; 
a (jircek professor at the time asserted that there 
were txoo classes of protestants in France, political 
and religious ; and that “ the late cbuliitiou of 
piibiic vengeance was solely directed against the 
former.” Dr. M'Cric cursing the catholic with 
a catholic’s curse, execrates “the stale Kojvhisiry 
of this calumniator.” But should we allow that 
tlie Greek professor wlio advocated their national 
crime was the wretch, the calvinistic doctor 
describes, yet the nature of tilings cannot be 
altered by the equal violence of Peter Charpen- 
tier and Dr. M'Cric. 

This subject of “Political Religionism” is in- 
deed as nice as it is a curious one ; politics have 
been so cunningly w'orked into the cause of reli- 
gion, that the parties themselves will never be 
able to separate them ; and to this moment, the 
most opposite opinions are formed concerning the 
same events, and the same persons. When public 
disturbances recently broke out at Nismes on the 
first restoration of the Bourbons, the protestants, 
who ti&eye arc numerous, declared that they were 
persecuted for religion, and their cry resounded 
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by thoil' brethren the dissenters, in this country. 
Wc have not forgotten the ferment it raiscil 
hero ; much was said, and something was dom\ 
Our minister however jiersistcd in declaring tins t 
it was a mere political affair. It is clear that 
our government was right on the cat/xc, and those 
zealous complainants wrong, who only observed 
the effect; for as soon as tj\e had 

triumphed over tlm Bona] irtisfs, we heard no 
more of those sanguinary persecutions of the ])ro- 
testants of Nismes, of whu 'i a dissenter has just 
published a large hinl ovy. It is a curious far!, 
that when two writers at the same time were 
occupied in a life of Cardinal Ximencs, Flechicr 
converted the cardinal into a saini, and every 
incident in bis administration n as made to con- 
nect itself with his religious character ; Mar- 
sollier, a writer very inferior to Flechier, shows 
the cardinal merely as a politician. The ele- 
gancies of Flechier were soon neglected by the 
public, and the deep interests of truth soon ac- 
quired, and still retain, for the less elegant 
writer, the attention of the statesman. 

A modern historian has observed, that ^Uhe 
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affairs of religion were the grand fomenters and 
promoters of the thirty years' wart which first 
brought down the powers of the North to mix 
in the politics of the Southern states.” The fact 
is indisputable, but the cause is not so apparent. 
Gustavus Adolphus, the vast military genius of 
his age, had designed, and was successfully at- 
tempting, to oppose the over-grown power of the 
imperial house of Austria, long aiming at an 
universal monarchy in Europe; a circumstance 
which Philip IV. weakly hinted at to the world 
when he placed this motto under his arms — “Sine 
ipsojactum est nihil;” an expression applied to 
Jesus Christ by St. John! 
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TOLERATION. 

An enlightened toleration is a blessing of the 
last age — it would seem to have been practised 
by the Romans, when they did not mistake the 
primitive Christians for seditious members of 
society ; and was inculcated even by Mahomet, 
in a passage in the Koran, but scarcely practised 
by his followers : in modern history, it was con- 
demned, when religion was turned into a poli- 
tical contest, under the aspiring house of Austria — 
and in Spain — and in France. It required a long 
time before its nature was comprehended — and 
to this moment it is far from being clear, either 
to the tolerators, or the tolerated. 

It docs not appear, that the precejits or the prac- 
tice of , Jesus and the apostles inculcate the com- 
pelling of any to be Christians * ; yet an expression 
employed in the nuptial parable of tlie great 

*■ Bishop Barlow’s " Several miscellaneous and weighty Cases 
of Conscience resolved, 1C92." His “ Case of a Toleration 
in Matters of Religion,” addressed to Robert Boyle, p. 39. 
This volume was not intended to have been given to the world, 
a ch’cumstancc which does not make it the less curious. 
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supper, when the hospitable lord commanded the 
servant, finding that he had still room to accom- 
modate more guests, "to go out in the highways 
and hedges, and cornel them to come m, that my 
house may be filled^* was alleged as an authority 
by those catholics, who called themselves "the 
convertors,” for using religious force, which, still 
alluding to the hospitable lord, they called "a cha- 
ritable and salutary violence.” It was this circum- 
stance which produced Bayle’s "Commentairc phi- 
losopliique sur ces Paroles de Jesus Christ,” pub- 
lished under the supposititious name of an En- 
glishman, as printed at Canterbury in 1680, but 
really at Amsterdam. It is curious that Locke 
published his first letter on " Toleration” in Latin 
at Gouda, in 1689 — the second in 1690 — and 
the third in 1692. Bayle opened the mind of 
Locke, and sometime after quotes Locke’s Latin 
letter with high commendation*. The caution 
of both writers in publishing in foreign places, 
however, indicates the prudence it was deemed 
nece^ry to observe in writing in favour of 
Tol^ation. ' , " 

* In the article Sancierius, Note F. . 
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These were tlie first philosophical ntterapts ; but 
the earliest advocates for Toleration maybe found 
among the religious controversialists of a pre- 
ceding period; it was probably started among the 
fugitive sects who had found an asylum in Holland. 
It was a blessing they had gone far to find, and 
the miserable, reduced to human feelings, are 
compassionate to one another. With us the sect 
called " the Independents” had, early incur revo- 
lution under Charles the First, pleaded for the 
doctrine of religious liberty, and long maintained 
it against the presbyterians ; and both proved 
persecutors when they possessed power. The 
first of our respectable divines who advocated 
this cause was Jeremy Taylor, in his " Dis- 
course on the liberty of Prophesying,”. 164-7, and 
Bishop Hall, who had pleaded the cause of mo- 
deration in a discourse about the same period*. 

* Recent writers among pur sectarists assert that Dr. Owen 
was the who wrote in favour of toleration, in 1048! An- 
other claims the honour for John Goodwin, the chaplain of 
Oliver Crmawell, who publislied one of his obscure polemical 
tracts in 1644, among a number of other persons, who at tliat 
crisis did not venture to prefix their names to pleas in favour 
of Toleration, SO' <lelicate and so oh^ire did this subject then 
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Locke had no doubt examined all these writers. 
The history of opinions is among the most curious 
of histories ; and I suspect that Bayle was well 
acquainted with the pamphlets of our sectarists, 
who, in their flight to Holland, conveyed those 
curiosities of theology, which had cost them their 
happiness and their estates : I think he indicates 
this hidden source of his ideas, by the extra- 
ordinary ascription of his book to an English- 
man, and fixing the place of its publication at 
Cani&i'bury! 

Toleration has been a vast engine in the hands 
of modern politicians. It was established in the 
United Provinces of Holland, and our numerous 
non-conformists took refuge in that asylum for 
disturbed consciences; it attracted a valuable 
community of French refugees ; it conducted a 
colony of Hebrew fugitives from Portugal : con- 
venticles of Brownists, quakers’ meetings, French 

appear ! Jn 1 62 1 , they translated the liberal treatise of Grotins 
de imperio summoj^m jjotestatum circa sacra.', under the title 
of The authority of the highest powers about sacred things,” 
l.oDdoirj- 8 VO. Id.*)!. To the honour of Orotius, the first of 
philosophical reibnners, be it record^, that he displeased 
both parties ! 
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cljurches, and Jewish synagogues, and (Ijad it been 
required) Mahometan mosques, in Amsterdani, 
were the precursors of its mart and its ex- 
change ; the moinent they could preserve their 
consciences sacred to themselves, they lived with- 
out mutual persecution, and mixed together as 
good Dutchmen. 

The excommunicated part of Europe seemed 
to be the most enlightened, and it was then con- 
sidered as a prPof of the admirable progress of 
the human mind, that Locke and Clarke and 
Newton corresponded with Leibnitz, and others 
of the learned in France and Italy. Some were 
astonished that philosophers, who differed in their 
religious opinions, should communicate among 
themselves with so much toleration*. 

It is not, however, clear, that had any one of 
these sects at Amsterdam obtained predominance, 
which was sometimes attempted, iltey would hare 
granted to others the toleration they participated 
in common. The' infancy of a party is accom- 
panied by a political weakness, which disables it 
from weakening others. 

* J. P* Rabaut, sur ]a Retolution Fraofaise^ p. 27. 
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'riic catholic i)i this country pleads for to- 
leration; in his own, he refuses to grant it. Here, 
the prosbyterinn, who had complained of perse- 
cution, once fixed in the .seat of power, abrof^ated 
every kin<l of independence among others. When 
the flames consumed Seinetus at Geneva, then 
the eoutiwersy began, av bother the civil magi- 
strate might punish heretics, which Beza, the 
associate of Calv'in, nnintaiiied: he Iriuniohed in 
the .small predestinating city of (jieneva; but the 
book he wrote was fatal to the proto dants a feu 
leagues distant, among a majority of catholics. 
Whenever the prote.->tants complained of the per- 
secutions they .sufre»-ed, the eatholie.s, for autho- 
rity and sanction, never failed to appeal to the 
volume of their own Beza. 

Mr. Neeker De Saussure has recently observed 
on “ what trivial circumstances the change o>- 
the ])rc.servation of the established religion in 
different districts of Europe has depended!’’ 
When the Reformation jrenctrated into Switzer- 
land, the goA'ernment of the principality of Neu- 
chatcl, wishing to allow liberty of conscience to 
aii their subject.s, invited earh parish to vote 
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“ for or against the adoption of tlie new worship; 
and in ail the parishes except two, the majority 
of sntlragos declared in favour of the protestar.t 
coinr.uniion/’ The inhabitants of the small vil- 
lage of Creissier had also assembled; and form- 
ing an even number, there happened to be an 
equality of votes for and against the change of 
religion. A slundierd being absent, tending the 
docks on the hills, tlicy summoned him to ap])ear 
and decide this important question : r; hen, having 
no liking to innovation, lie gave hss voice in 
favour of the c,\isti)ig form of worship ; au<l this 
})arish remained catholie, aiul is so at this day, 
in the heart of the protestant cantons. 

f proceed to some facts, which J have arrang<‘d 
for the history of Toleration. Iji the memoirs 
of James the Second, when that monarch piih- 
lished “ The Declaration for Liberty of (.‘on- 
science,” the catholic reasons and liberalises like 
a modern philosopher : he accuses “ the jealousy 
of our clergy, who had degraded themselves into 
intriguers; and like mechanics in a trade, who 
are afraid of nothing so much as interlopers — 
they had therefore induced Indifferent persons to 

c c 2 
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imagine that their earnest contest was not about 
their faith, but about their temporal possessions. 
It was incongruous that a church,.which does not 
pretend to be infallible, should constrain persons, 
under heavy penalties and punishments, to be- 
lieve as she does: they delighted, he asserted, 
to hold an iron rod over dissenters and catholics ; 
so sweet was dominion, that the very thought of 
others participating in their freedom made them 
deny the very doctrine they preached.” The 
chief argument the catholic urged on this occa- 
sion was the reasonableness of repealing laws 
which made men liable to the greatest, punish- 
ments for what it was not in their power to re- 
medy, for that no man could force himself to be- 
lieve what he really did not believe*.” 

Such was the rational language of the most 
bigoted of zealots ! — The fox can bleat like the 
lamb. At the very moment James the Second was 
uttering this mild expostulation, in. his own heart 
he had anathematised the nation ; for I have seen 
some of this king’s private papers, which still exist : 
they consist of communications chiefly by the most 

* Life of James the Second from his own papers^ ii.. 1 
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bigoted priests, with the wildest projects, and 
most infatuated prophecies and dreams, of re- 
storing the true catholic faith in England! Had 
that Jesuit-led monarch retained the English 
throne, the language he now addressed to the 
nation he had no longer adopted; and in that 
case it would have served his protestant subjects. 
He asked for toleration, to become intolerant! 
He devoted himself, not to the hundredth part of 
the English nation ; and yet he was surprised that 
he was left one morning without an army! When 
the catholic monarch issued this declaration for 
“ liberty of conscience,” the Jekyll of his day 
observed, that " It was but scaffolding: they in- 
tend to build another house ; and when that house 
(Popery) is built, they will take down the scaf- 
fold*,” 

When Presbytery was our lord, they who had 
endured the tortures of persecution, and raised 
such sharp outcries for freedom, of all men, were 
the most intolerant t hardly had they tasted of 
the Circaean cup of dominion, ere they were trans- 

* This was a Baron Wallop. From Dr. H. Sampson's 
Manuscript Diary. ' - • 
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formed into tlie most hideous or tlie most gro- 
tesque monsters of political power. To their 
eyes toleration was a hydra, and the dethroned 
bishops had never so vehemently declaimed 
against what one of the high-flying presbyterians, 
in ludicrous rage, called " a cursed intolerable 
toleration !” They advocated the rights of per- 
secution, and ‘^Shallow Edwards,” as Milton calls 
the author of “ The Gangriena,” pid)lished a 
treatise against toleration. They who had so 
long complained of " the licensee’s,” now sent all 
the books they condemned to penal fires. Prynne 
now vindicated the very doctrines under which 
he himself had so severely suffered; assuming 
the highest possible power of civil government, 
even to the infliction of death, on its opponents. 
Prynne lost all feeling for the ears of others ! 

The idea of toleration was not intelligible for 
too long a period in the annals of Europe : }io 
parties probably could conceive the idea of to- 
leration in the struggle for predominance. No 
treaties are proffered when conquest is the con- 
cealed object. Men were immolated ! a mas- 
sacre was a sacrifice ! medals were struck to com- 
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mcinor:ifce tlicse holy persecutions*! The de- 
stroying ang'o!, holding- in one luind a cross, and in 
the other a sword, with thesewords — I 'gonot/oruni 
Strages, lo'/S — “ The nnissacro of the Hugue- 
nots” — proves that toleration will not agree with 
t !iut <late. (histelneau, a statesman and a humane 
man, w as at a loss how to decide on a point of 
the utmost im])ortancc to France. In they 
first ocigan to hum the Lutlierans or (Jalvinists, 
and to cut out the tongues of all prote.siaiits, 
“ that they might no longer protest.” According 
to Father I’aul, fifty thousand persons had pe- 
rished in the Netherlands, by different tortures, 
for religion. But a change in the religion of the 
state, Ca.stehiean considered, would occasion one 
in the government : he W'ondcred how it hap- 

It h curious to observe that tbe catlioJics were aftcnv£ 0 ‘(ls 
ashaiocd of these iiolisci'tjtions of theirs; 1 1 icy More uinvillin^ 
to own tluTC Mere any juotiuls wliieh commeiuorate inassacivs. 
TJiuiiinis, in his iVM book, lias minutely deserilied tbein. The 
ineilals, hoTvo er, have taxinio excessi\'<’Jy scarce ; but copies 
inferior to tlic originals have Ijceu sold. They had also pictures 
on similar subjects, accoinpauiod' by Insidtiug inseriptions, 
M'huib latter they have effaced, sumctiinos very iniporfectly- 
See Hollis’s Memoirs, p. 3L2 — 14. This ontlinsiast advertiseil 
in the ))apers to request travpUers to prmaire tlicm. 
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pene(l> that the more they punished with death, 
it only increased the number of the victims: 
martyrs produced, proselytes. As a statesman, 
he looked round the great field of human actions 
in the "history -of the past; there he discovered 
that the Romans were more enlightened in 
their actions than we; that .Trajan commanded 
Pliny the younger not to molest tlie Christians 
for their religion; hut should their conduct en- 
danger the state^ to put down illegal usseniblics; 
that Julian Ihe Apostate expressly forbid the 
execuiiw of the Christians, who then imftgined 
that they were securing their salvation by mar- 
tyrdom ; but he ordered all their goods to be cm~ 
Jix,(^d—ra, severe punishment — by which Julian 
prevented, more than he could have done by per- 
secutions. /f All this,” he adds, ” we; read in 
ecclesiastical. history*.”' Such were the. senti- 
ments. of Castelnejau> in ,.1560. . Amidst per- 
plus^ities. of state n^esdty* and of ewr, common 
humanity, tl|e notion of toleriati(ml9»A not entered 
into the yiews of the statesman,' . It was too 
at. time, that De Sainctes, a. groat cpntiO’ 
, ♦ Mempim de Mich^l-de CasteheaUjr I. c. 4 . 
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r-crsial writer, declared, that had the fires lighted 
for the destruction of Calvinism not been extin- 
guished, the sect had not spread ! About half a 
century subsequent to this period, Thuanus was 
perhaps the first great mind who appears to have 
insinuated to the French monarch and his nation, 
that they might live at peace with heretics ; by 
which avowal he called down on hitnself the 
haughty indignation of Rome, and a declaration, 
that the man who spoke in favour of heretics 
must necessarily be one of the first class. Hear 
the afflicted historian : Have men no compassion, 
after forty years passed full of continual miseries ? 
Have they no fear, after the loss of the Nether- 
lands, occasioned by that frantic obstinacy which 
marked the times ? I grieve that such sentiments 
should have occasioned my book to have been 
examined with a rigour that ambunts to calumny.” 
Such Whss the language of Thuanus^ in a letter 
written in 1606*; which indicates an approximur 
tion to tofemfe'on, but vpliich, as a term, was not 
probably yet found- in hny dictionary. We may 
consider, as so many attenipts at telerationi the 
* Life oPThuaMift, bythe' Ilev.- Jf! CftHintMi, p. ll.j, 
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great national synod of Dort, whose history is 
amply written by Brandt; and the mitigating 
protestantism of Laud, to approximate to the 
ceremonies of the Roman church ; but the synod, 
after holding about two hundred sessions, closed, 
dividing men into universalists and semi-univer- 
salists, supralapsarians and sublapsarians ! The 
reformed themselves produced the remomtrants ; 
and Laud’s ceremonies ended in placing the altar 
eastward, and in raising the scaffold for the mon- 
archy and the hierarchy. Error is circuitous 
when it will do what it has not yet learnt. They 
were pressing for conformity to do that which 
a century afterwards tlicy found could only be 
done by tolcralion. 

The secret history of toleration among certain 
parties has been disclosed to us by a curious do- 
cument, from that religious Machiavcl, the fierce 
ascetic republican John Knox, a calvinisticalPope. 
“ While the posterity of Abraham,” says that 
mighty and artful reformer, " were^/ea’ in number, 
and while they sojourned in different countries, 
they^^re merely required to avoid all partici- 
})uti^ in the idolatrous rites of the heatlien ; but 
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as soon as they prospered into a Idn^dom, and had 
obtained possessmi of Canaan, they wore strictly 
charged to su})press idolatry, and to destroy all 
the monuments and incentives. The same duty 
was now incumbent on the professors of the true 
religion in Scotland: formerly, when not more 
than ten persons in a comity were cnliglitcned, 
it would have heen Jooliskness to have demanded 
of the nobility the su]^pres.sion of idolatry. Dut 
note, when knowledge liad been increased,” &c.'^ 
Such are the men who cry out for toleration 
during their state of political weakness, but who 
cancel the bond by which they hold their tenure 
Avheiiever they " obtain possession of Canaan.” 
1’he only commentary on tliis piece of the secret 
history of tokration is the jicute remark of Swift : 
“ Wc are fully convinced that we shall always 
tolerate, them, but not that they will tolerate us.” 

The truth is, that toleuationt u'as alloAvetl by 
none of the parties! and I will now show the 
dilemmas into Avhich each party thrust itself. 

AVhen the kings of England would forcibly 
have established episcopacy in Scotland, the pres- 
* Dr. M'Crie’s Life of John Knox, ii. 12iJ. 
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byters passed an act against the toleration of dis- 
senters from preshy terian doctrhiesand discipline; 
and thus, as Guthrie observes, they wore com- 
mitting the same violence on the consciences of 
their brethren, which they opposed in the king. 
The presbyterians contri^jpd their famous cove- 
nant to dispossess the royalists of their livings ; 
and the independents, who assumed the principle 
of toleratmi in their very name, shortly after en- 
forced what they ^called the engagement, to eject 
the presbyterians ! In England, where the dis- 
senters were ejected, their great advocate Calamy 
complains that the dissenters were only making 
use of the same arguments which the most emi- 
nant reformers had done in their noble defence 
of the reformation against the papists ; while the 
arguments of the established church against the 
dissenters were the same which were . urged by 
the papists against the protestant reformation*! 

* I quote from an unpublished letter, written 'M> late as in 
1749, addressod'to the author of " The Free and Candid Dis- 
quisition," by the Rei'erend Thomas Allen, Rector of Kettering, 
Nortlm|ipt(ni8hire. However extravagant his doc'trine appears 
to 8ttsi)eet that it exhibits the concealed sentiments of, 
eveni#ome protestant churchmen 1 This rector .of Kettering 
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When the presbyterians were our masters, and 
})rcaehed up the doctrine of passive obedience in 
spiritual matters to the civil power, it was un- 

attributes the growtli of schisuis to the negligence of the clergy, 
aiul ^eems to have persecuted both the archbishops, to his 
dt*trinicnt/* as he tells us, with singular plans of reforjn l>or- 
rowed from monastic institutions. Pie wishcrl to revive the 
practice inculcated hy a canon of the council of Laodicoa, <»f 
haniig prayers ad imam nonam et ad vesper am — ^jirayers twice 
a day in the churches. But his grand project take in liis om n 
words : 

I let the archbishop know that I had coinjK>scd an ireni- 
con, M'heroin I prove the necessity of an ecclesiastical power 
over vomeienreH in matters of religion, which utterly silences 
tJieir arguments who plead so hard for toleration, I took my, 
SiJicme from ' a discourse of ecclesiastical polity,’ wdicrein the 
authority of the civil magistrate over the consciences of sub- 
jects in manners of external religion is asserted ; the mischiefs 
and inconveniences of tolerathu are represented^ and cill pro- 
t(Mices pleaded in bebalf of liberty of ronscienev arc fully an- 
swered. If this book were reprinted and considered, the Hug 
would know bis jmwer and the people their dtity.*’ 

The rector of Kettering seems not to have known ^hat the 
author of this "Discourse on Ecclesiastical Polity” was the 
notorious Parker; hnmortaHsed by the satire of Marvell. This 
jiolitical apostate, from a republican and presbyterian, became 
a furious advocate for arbitrary government in church aud state! 
He easily won the fivour of James the Second, who made him 
Bishop of Oxford ? His principles were so violent, that Father 
Petre; the c^onfew*ssor' of James the Second, made sure of him ! 
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quostionably passing a self^oudemnation on tlieir 
own recent opposition and detraction of the 
former episcopacy. ^Vhenevcr men act from a 
secret motive entirely contrary to tlicir ostensible 
one, sncli monstrous results will happen ; and as 
extremes will join, however o]>posite they api)car 
in their beginnings, .lohn Knox and Father Peti e, 
in office, would have e(jually served James l]»e 
Second as confessor and prime minister ! 

A fact relating to the famous Justus Lipsins 
proves the dilficulty of forming a clear notion (»f 
Toleration, 'Fliis learned man, after Inning 
been ruined by the religious wars of the Nether- 
lands, found an honourable retreat in a ])!•(!- 
fessor's chair at Leyden, and without difficulty ab- 
jured papacy. He published some political works ; 
and adoj>tcd as In’s great princi}*le, that only one 
religion should be allowed to a people, ami that 
no clemency should be granted to non-conform- 
ists, who, he declares, should be pursued by 
sword and lire ; in this manner a single member 

Thifi letter of the rector of Kettering, in adopting tJie sysltnii 
of such a catholic hisliop, cou&’nis my suspicion, that tokra- 
tion is condemned as an some evil among proteslaiits ! 



would be cut off to preserve the body sound. 
Ure,scca — are his words. Strange notions these in 
a ])rotcstant republic ; and, iti fact, in Holland it 
was approving of all the horrors of their oppressors, 
the Duke D’Alva and Philip 11., from which they 
had hardly recovered.^ It was a princi])le by whicilt 
we must inevitably infer, says Bayle, that in 
Holland no other mode of religious belief but 
one sect should be pci’mitted; and that those 
Pagans who had hanged the missionaries of the 
Gospel had done what they ought. Lipsims found 
himself sadly (unbarrassed when refuted hy Tlico- 
dore (lornhcrt ’■'% the firm advocate of politieai 
and religions fnicdom, and at length Lijssius, 
that protestant with a catholic heart, was forced 
to cat his words, like Pistol his onion, declarijjg 
that the trvo objectionable words, ure, seca, were 
borrowed from medicine, meaning not lilcraliv 
Jire and mord, hut a strong elficacious remedy, 

Coriiliert was one of tlic fiitliers of Dutdi literature, anti 
even of their arts. He was the composer of the ^veat national 
air of William of Orange ; he was too a famoirs engraver^ the 
master of Goltzius. On his death-bctl, he was still wTitiiig 
against the prrsecuilon of keretk^i* 
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one of those powerful medicines to expel poison. 
Jean de Serres, a warm Huguenot, carried the 
principle of Toleration so far in his ** Inventaire 
generale de I’Histoire de France,” as to blame 
Charles Martel for compelling the Frisans, whom 
-he had conquered, to adopt Christianity! ** K 
pardonable zeal,” he observes, in a warrior; 
but in fact 'the minds of men cannot be gained 
over by arms, nor that religion forced upon 
them, which must be introduced into the hearts 
of men by reason.” It is curious to see a pro- 
testant, in his zeal for toleration, blaming a king 
for forcing idolaters to become Christians ; and 
to have found an opportunity to express his opi- 
nions in the dark history of the eighth century, is 
an instance how historians incorporate their pas- 
sions in their works, and view ancient facts with 
modern eyes. 

The protestant cannot grant toleration to the 
catholic, unless the catholic ceashs to be a papist; 
and the Artninian church, wldch opened its wide 
Ij^sota to. receive denm^lnat^^ ili^liris- 
tians, nevertheless were forced to exclude the 
papists, for their passive obedience to the su- 
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preinai^ of the Aoman Pontiff. The catholic 
has curiously told us, on this word TolerJatiorty 
that, Cc mot d&vient Jiyrt en^usage hmesur&que 
k nombre des Uderahs augm^te ' It was a word 
which seemed of jrecentintroductioh, though the 
hook is moderii ! The protestants have disputed 
much how far they might fblerate, or whether 
they should tolerate at all ; " a difficulty,” tri- 
umphantly exclaims the catholic, ** which they 
are not likely aver 40 settle> whUe they maintain 
their principles of pretended reformation: the 
consequences which naturally follow excite hor- 
ror to the Christian^ It is the weak who ■ raise 
such outcries for toleration ; the strong find au- 
thority legitimate.” 

A religion which admits not 'of fo/cro/ion can- 
not he safsly. tolerated, if there- is 'an)>’' chance of 
their obtaining a political ascendency. ' 

When Priscillianand si^ . of hia followers were 
condmnned to; tQKiuro^;Wd.vexecutbii Ibr assert- 
ing that ihe three* personrof^e Trinity were to 
be co^ideri^aa riiree iffiSS^nsot aec^cm of the 
sanie |>j^ng« Seiht Anilnrose and’ Saint Martin' 

Toi^sANCE. Priatbl 
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asserted the cause of offended humanity, and 
refused to communicate with the bishops who 
iiad called out for the blood of the Priscillianists ; 
but Cardinal Baronins, the annalist of the church, 
was greatly embarrassed to explain how men of 
real purity could abstain from applauding the 
ardent zeal of th^. persecution: he preferred 
to give u}) the saints rather than to allow of 
toleration — for he acknowledges that the tolera- 
tion which these saints would have allowed was 
not exempt from sin*. 

In the preceding article,** Political Religionism,” 
w'c have shown how to provide against the pos- 
sible evil of the tolerated becoming the tolerators! 
Toleration has, indeed, been suspected of indif- 
ference to Religion itself ; but with sound minds, 
it is only an indifference to the logomachies of 
theology — things ** not of God, but of man,” that 
have perished, and that are perishing around us! 


* Sisteiondi^ Hiat. dcs Frtocais, I; 4b' The character of 
the foatfetsou who introdnecd ckil persecution into the Cbri^ 
tian dmrdi has been described by Sulpidus Sererus. See 


idaine’s note in his translation of Mosheira's Eccle- 
IKstory, VtJ. I.— 428. , • 
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APOLOGY FQR THE PARISIAN 
MASSACRE. 

An original document now lying before mo, 
the autograph letter of Charles the Ninth, will 
prove, that that unparalleled massacre, called by 
the world religious, was, in the French cabinet, 
considered merely as politkal; one of those re- 
volting state expedients which a . pretended in- 
stant necessity has too often inflicted oh that 
part of a nation which, like the under-current, 
subterraneously works its way, and runs counter 
to the great stream, till that critical moment 
arrives when one or the other must cease. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew* day, in Au- 
gust, 1572, lasted in France during seven days ; 
that awful event interrupted the correspondence 
of our court with that of France. A long silence 
ensued; the one -did not daye to tell the talc 
which the other could not &ten to. But sove- 
reigns know how to convert a mere domestic 
event Into a political expedient. Charles the 
Ninth, on the birth of a daughter, sent over an 

D b 2 
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ambassador extraordinary to rCqbe^t SliEbbCrtli 
to st&nd as sponsor i by this the Pretieh monajrih 
obtained a double 'j^ipose; it'iferted to ireriew 
his interrupted fertercdursd wfth the silent Queen, 
atid'alartned the Fredoh protestattts ’by abating 
theil hopes, which' long Vested on the aid of 'the 
English queCn. * t* « '1 > « 

foiW^^fog-TettfeH^SirM mm^yf',iLb787 
is addressed by the king td La M6l;te Pfeneioin,'his 
resident ambassador at London. The king In this 


lettef minutely details a bbnfideniadPinteYeoirrsc 
with his inother, Catl^arine' of Medids, who, per** 
hitps,taay have dictated this letter td tW sefefetary, 
although* sign'ed'by theldng with Ifis^own hand*. 
Sudh 'nunute’'][fi]rticdlars'eduld 'oniy^trYe^beeff 

. ‘ /M 

• All die numenv^ letters which I^hfiTO seen ,of Charles 
the Ninth, new in the possession of Mr. ifurray, are carefiilly 
sigiihd Kyhhaself, aafi I hare also ohs^^eed jSw/ssWyiW written 
hie- .own hand;:, they ooiii|tersi£p|cd % his 


i|ecna^. I mention^t|iis ci|pqa)steQC|^ bemuse, in the 

it is said diasleg,' who £ed young; 

add' do ^ven up CbUie i£drtti(4^bi'0f‘i^hge, that hh wooA 


^ot^ren siga bis 4^i)«tde8;,(|pA'inteqdaoe4dd>4 SUStoin of 
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known '0 h^rsejyr. Thn Ewcl »pf Wolohchter 
(WomBte^O was>no)|t' takk^ his di^partBrei having 
c(Hne to Ppis pn,t4a<bapi^ of, the pdncesb; 
and acconap^nied hy Wohingham^ our resident 
ainhassBdpr,nfter taking leave of Charl^, had 
the fallowing interview witl\, Catherine deMedicis. 
An interview with the young monarch was usually 
concluded by a s^arat^iBodience with his mo* 
ther^ who prohal^y was ^itill j^he directress of his 
councils. ^ , 

The French court now renewed their favourite 
project of marrying, the Duke D’Alqnjon with 
EliBahcth. , They, had long fished to settle this 
turbulent spirit, and the negotipti^^wi^ Fljpa- 
heth had been hrokfm off^in cc^cCiV^nge^,of,4:be 
massacre at Paris. They were somewhat uneasy 
lest he should share the fate of his brother, the 
Duke of Apjott, who had not long he^re been 
expediteAon the same fruhlesa errand ; and Eli- 



teen, and 'the laiaidM' queen sin an^^ihil^y; but 
Catharine ohserveJl, th^ D'J^e^i^ was oiily^dne 
year younger ttf Wg, j^o||p<, 
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objection had not occurred to Elizabeth, for he 
had been sent back upon another pretext — some 
dilficulty which the queen had contrived about 
his performing mass in his own house. 

After Catharine de Medicis had assured the 
Earl of Worcester of her great affection for the 
Queen of England, and her and the king’s strict 
intention to preserve it, and that they were there- 
fore desirous of this proposed marriage taking 
place, she took this opportunity of inquiring of the 
Earl of Worcester the cause of the queen his mis- 
tress’s marked coolness towards them. The nar- 
rative becomes now dramatic. 

" On this Walsingham, who kept always close 
by the side of the count, here took on himself to 
answer, acknowledging that the said count had 
indeed been charged to speak on this head ; and 
he then addressed some words in English to 
Worcester. And afterwards the count gave to 
my lady and mother to understand, that the queen 
his mistress had been waiting for an answer on 
tv|W|JBicfes; the one ebneerning religion, and 
tne^ner for an interview. My *¥>- 

thcr instantly replied, that she had never heard 
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any articles mentioned, on which she would not 
have immediately satisfied the Sieur Walsingham, 
who then took up the word ; first observing that 
the count was not accustomed to business of 
this nature, but that' he himself knew for cei- 
tain that the cause of this negotiation for mar- 
riage not being more advanced was really these 
two unsettled points : that his mistress still wished 
that the point of religion should be cleared up ; 
for that they concluded in England that tl)is busi- 
ness was designed only to amuse and never to be 
completed, (as happened in that of my brotlier 
the Duke of Anjou ;) and the other point con- 
cerned the interview between my brother tlie 
Duke of Alen§on; because some letters, which 
may have been written between the parties* in 
such sort of matters, could not have the same 
force which the sight and presence of both the 
persons would undoubtedly have. But, he added. 

These love-letters of Alen^on to oOT'EHziihetli arc noticed 
by Camden, who observes, that the queen became wearied 
by receiving so many, an<l to p|ft an end to this trouble, she 
cousented that the yoilng duke should come over, amditioiially 
that he should not Ik! offended if Ifer suitor should rdtuni 
home siiitlcss^ ' . * ‘ ^ 
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another thing,' vihkh had ak^_ grektlg retarded 
this business, waswhaihad h(Sji^^ened latel^>in4kis 
kingdom f atidduHng' sooBtrOublos^ proceeding 
&om'religioii, it confd uot^haFte >b<^ weE.tiBied 
to bbW witk them ’coiMserti^g'.^<8aid 

mamage;' and' thM;^ himself and th08e\O!f ck^bs* 
tidiioK tafiJdhoah 

thinking thafiee kitended;ii6'!(miii|i«t(|/alk:itho$fe 
eiftthe’SRid tkli^on. '-'* Orn'tlds; 'iny>jia47^a^d'>n&^ 
thkl*>HnsWered him' instantly, and un'ordmry'That 
sh9 Wat tdrtain that 'the' qCfeen his'mistress.cmild 
neveif like nor value a 'pHneer ivho ^Itad *m>t has 
religion at' ‘hhatf; end 'Vthdote»hr6trldideshpe< to 
•hatn tkfo hfhetwii^erw^ldf be^epHving.hnifOf 
•tt-hatf tve hold ddarest^ hi^tthfsiwovldrfl^hat "he 
mi^ht reccdleot that’ myhfothariUads aihrays in> 
sisted ’Oh'thd'fifeiiddid df'i^^Oni’liiBd'that itims 
fi*om diV'diiBbttlty''of'its^pttbfiqoxtfr<ase^'jRhich 
■lie hl^ays' in^dlrHjn^^hith' hads^olteiiriioiff 
HKis'itegoiiBtioh 1* the’J^kcr^iUeni^ii^vnil-iie sap 

iS' SgrAMkhp^^andimil 
hasi^tf^^yeFoV'tko iqdem^' j^c^aakMI I't&ajir^e 
''^ vi B^oV*Deealldniytohhect>*din4iniih#»<rf|p^ 6f 
jgfmng over the seas’Xvithout happily terminating 
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this affilir, ,In regard to has occurred these 
UUkrieh^fililiiat he miist have seen howdt'hap»> 
pened bf the fauhrof the chiefs of those who 
tnained' here/;, for -.when the late admiral was 
IfeackiroRsi;'. wponded at Notre Dame» he knew 
<the afflictidh it tldrew usf into» (&arfpl^ that it 
jid^ht^hhvkLoeeaaiaiiedi'^nf ^Uldw^ isr>:ihts 
kingdpm) and the diligence we used to verify jU' 
dieially whehce it proceeded; aif^ the verification 
washearly finished»when they.twere to, forgetful, 
as to raisen conspiracy,to attempt thC'lives.of ray 
self, my lady and mothiM', and my bj^hers, and en- 
danger the whole state ;Avhieh was cause, «that 

to aTdi4.th!s,(|<yos compelled, to.mjf vofy great 
'Tegrei^t to permit What jhad-happencdln this city ; 
but as he had witne8sed,./| gave ord^rSito stop, as 
.soon as poWeitl^'fnryx^.thepeop)^^ 

« 4 

ievdry .onh m/,tepQse<rj QKtli| 8 ,^..S^ 9 r 'Vl^alsing- 
"haat^ie]^eh/{fy the 

•eserblfe 0fi!tlm.ddid re£igi{)nha4.^^P 
Jin,- ^'Jqngdmmi, Towhichi»ilift 
^atithis M'Dki^eonrdf^ne-Jmt .fos.^,gQpd,mid 
ihdyrtftoptod;ifJ08iimfy^$thAhdlm/|^x;OCth^'^ 
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tliolic people might the sooner be allayed, who 
else had been reminded of the past calamities, 
and would again hare been let loose against those 
of the said religion, had they continued to preach 
in this kingdom. Also should these once more 
fix on any chiefs, which 1 will prevent as much 
as possible, giving him clearly and pointedly to 
understand, that what is done here is much the 
same as what has been done, and is now practised 
by the queen his mistress in her kingdom. For 
she permits the exercise but of one religion, 
although there are many of her people who are 
of another; and having also, during her reign, 
punished those of her subjects whom she found 
seditious and rebellious. It is true this has been 
done by the laws, but I indeed could not act in 
the same manner; for finding myself in such im- 
minent peril, and the conspiracy raised against me 
and mine, and my kingdom, ready to be executed ; 
I had no time to arraign and try in open justice 
as much as 1 wished, but was constrained, to my 
very great regret, to strike the blow (lascher la 
maiffin what has been done in this city.” 
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This letter of Charles the Ninth, however, 
does not here conclude. My lady and mother” 
plainly acquaints the Earl of Worcester and Sir 
Francis Walsingham that her son had never in- 
terfered between their inistress and her subjects, 
and in return expects the same favour ; although, 
by accounts they had received from England, 
many ships were arming to assist their rebels at 
Rochelle. " My lady and mother” advances 
another step, and declares that Elizabeth by 
treaty is bound to assist her son against his re- 
bellious subjects ; and they expect, at least, that 
Elizabeth will not only stop these armaments in 
all her ports, but exemplarily punish the offenders. 
I resume the letter. ' 

"And on hearing this, the said Walsingham 
changed colour, and appeared somewhat asto- 
nished, as, my lady and mother well perceived by 
his face ; and on this, he requested the Count of 
Worcester tp mention the order which he know 
the queen his mistress had issued to prevent these 
people from assisting those of La Rochelle; but 
that in ' England, s.o immerous w;ere the seamen 
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nnd others who gained their liYolihopd hy maia^ 
time affairs, and who would starvti without 
ehthre Itseedom of th6 seasi-that'iiwas impossihlc 
to Intevdiot them.” .. j ..'i , ■ 

' Charles the Ninth encloses theicc^j^ojf a letter 
he had received &om in ^fec^ngr 

with an a^upt the amb8ssadcii(had/9(snt*to the 
king, ofihn Snglish. expedition nearly ready to 
sail for La^Rochelle, to assbt his rebellious sub> 
jecls. He is still farther alarmed, that Elizabeth 
foments the wartegem, and ’asmts underhand 
the discontented. He urges the ambassador to 
hasten to the qneen, to impart these complaints 
in the most friendly way, bs he knows (the am- 
bassadoi^ canweQ do, and aa^t nio<doubt,,yKahimg* 
ham will have I already' prepared her to reebive* 
Charles^ Ontr^ts Elizabeth to' prove Mr good 
faith by deeds! and not‘by words; to act openly 
on a poiidt which. adniits' of ho> ^iihidation. 
l%eliest pi^f of her•fHealdslup^wi^,he tW maiv 
^ddiinustadopaaf^ 

imsinesiT to ’ h|r 'Iddef ministers^-, who the king 
thin^^^fe desirous df (his •prcfeeted marriage, is 
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then to acq[ttalnt ilie ^ueen with what has 'paired 
between her ambassadors and myself.” 

Sneh is the iii^st letter, on English afi&irS wbiclii 
Charles the Ninth despatched to his ambassador^ 
after an awful silence of six months, during which 
time La Motte ‘Fenelon was not admitted into 
the pYetence^of Elieabethr? TJm fentthe 

massacYe df St. Bartholomew* comes from the 
king hiirlself, and 'contains seydral remarkable 
expressions, which are at least divested of that 
style* of^ bigotry «nd< exultation ,we might have 
expected; on the contrary, this ^sanguinary and 
inoonsiderate young monarch, aa he i» repro 4 
sentcd,' writes in u. subdued and sorrowing tone, 
lamenting his hard necessity^ regretting he could 
not have recourse to.thedatrj, 'And* appealing to 
otfaers^for hisfuf^rts' to cheek the fury of the 
peopi^» which .he himsfclf’^had/'let loose. Ca- 
tharine de liedicisiWho had* gfuy^ed him from 
&atmideivagh'»£pledim‘;|^andtlih)t9k2iia ascended 
thi^tlmjiie^liugli^nqttb^ hare^persuaded 

^ exphh 
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racter is unfavourably viewed by the historians. 
In the voluminous correspondence which I have 
examined, could we judge by state letters of the 
character of him who subscribes them, we must 
form a very different notion ; they are so prolix 
and so earnest, that one might conceive they 
were dictated by the young monarch himself! 
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In a curious treatise on " Divination,” or tlie 
knowledge of future events, Cicero has preserved 
a complete account of the state-contrivances 
which wore practised by the Romnn government, 
to instil axnong the people those hopes and fears 
by which they regulated public opinion. The 
pagan creed, now become obsolete and ridiculous, 
has occasioned this treatise to be rarely con- 
sulted; it remains, however, as a chapter in the 
history of man ! 

To these two books of Cicero on " Divination” 
perliaps a third might be added, on potirrcAL 
and MORAL rREDicTiON. The principles which 
may even raise it into a science are self-evident ; 

they are drawn from the heart of man, and they 

> 

depend on the nature of human events! We 

presume we shall demonstrate the positive exist- 

•< 

cnce of such a faculty; a faculty which Lord 
Bacon describes of " ma^g things future and 
REMOTE as FRESENT." ^^he srttfpex, the augur, ' 
VOL, II. C^ew ' ’ EE 
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and thd osti'cldger, h4ive vanisltdd nifth their own 
superstitions ; but the lUioral '(md tfie ^oHtical 
predictor^ proceeding on principle^ irathoriai^d by 
nature and experience, has become more skilful 
in Us observations on the phenomena of human 
hiiE^ry and it has often’ happened that> a 
tolerable philosopher has not fnade an indiffelrent 
prophet. 

No great political or mural revolution has 
occurred which has not been accompanied by 
its prognostic f and men of a philosophie cast 
of mind, in their retirement, freed ^ from the 
delusions of parties and of sects, at once intelli- 
gent in the gtticqmd agmi Vtomher, While they 
arc withdrawn fii'Om (heir conflicting interests, 
have rarely been confounded by the astonish- 
ment which overwhelms those wHo, absorbed in 
active life, aib the m'eiie' Creatures ^of'isdmtiott, 
agitated %y*‘4hef shadow* *crf’''trdtfr, the Unsub- 
stantial / ''b$»iil^iig(ili'^]tt^e^ttal 

tthtionb 'ato advandnljf'hff ’ah'^bi^i^ed'cirtil^of 
evei^ and’ p<b(i^din<'wfa^h^Mcetod*'e^ 
ailt^me* last is necessary connected with its 
JKiteeedent.; ■tibe force of innne fortuitous 
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ineideiktf only Qail iaterfupt tbist.ooinoateiui^d 
progtei^ ofhunum ^ i 

, ’ That >4«ery great « oirei|i,t hfts been accon^ 
panifed hy>aj. presage or prognostio has been 
observed by JU>rd DBacen. “ The shepherds of 
the people'shoeld understand! the pra^notfieg of 
gt^tf^tempegisf, hollow tdast#. of wind see&^ngly 
at a distance, and secret swellings of ihn. sa^, 
often precede a itorm/* £|uch were the pro- 
gnostics discerned by Ihe politic Bishop Wil- 
liams in Charts the First's time« who cleaidy 
foresaw and predicted) the iSnal success of the 
Puritanic ps^ty in our country : attentive to his 
own security, he abandoned .the government and 
s^ed with tho rising opposition, at a moment 
when such a ch^go in public affairs was by no 

means apparent*, / 

< 

,}fk this spirihpflbrosightour contein^ativeanti- 
quary Hiagdal^ piust ham anticipated the scene 
t ^hji^ wa| ajB|U;^»(diuig.in 1641,111 %«desttu<^n 
’,p|^pnr,a|^i^tnAQnun»niVi^jn>oatbedrd (htntchqs. 
*.tfeohnrried«flno/j?s4tiiforahti^ taking 

Ikp. 420< KHi baqjfSAgs Vffc 
E E 2 
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draughts and transcribing inscriptions, as he says, 
“ to preserve them for future and better times.” 
Posterity owes to the prescient spirit of Dugdale 
the ancient Monuments of England, which bear 
the marks of the haste, as well as the zeal, which 
Have perpetuated them. 

Contiuental writers formerly employed a for- 
tunate expression, when they wished to have an 
Hiiioria Reformationis ante Reformationem: this 
history of the Eeformaticin would have commenced 
at least a century before the Reformation itself! 
A letter from Cardinal Julian to Pope Eugenius 
JV., \yrittcn a century before Luther appeared, 
clearly predicts the Reformation and its conse- 
quences. He observed that the minds of rapn 
were ripe for something tragical ; Ire felt the axo 
striking at the root, and the tree beginning to 
bend, and that his party, instead of propping* it, 
were hastening its fall’. In England, Sir Thomas 
More was not less prescient ij\ his views; for 
when his son Roper was observing te him, tliat the 

of Syhius; a copioub 
his'‘^^Varutti6W^. See also 
ap. 2s 



is in the works 
hy Bfissuetj in 
.XJlLpartilet 
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Catholic religion, under "the DefendeT of the 
Faith,” was in a most flourishing state, the ansA^^er 
of More vtas an evidence of political foresight, — 
"Tnith it is, son Roper! and yet I pray God that 
we may not live to see the day that we would 
gladly he at league and composition with heretics, 
to let them have their churches quietly to them- 
selves, so that they would be contented to let 
us have ours quietly to ourselves.” Whether bur 
great chancellor predicted from a more intimate 
knowledge of the king’s character, or from some 
private circumstances which may not have been 
recorded for our information, of which I have ah 
obscure suspicion, remains to be ascertained. 
The minds of men of great political sagacity 
were unquestionably at that moment full Of 
obscure indications of the approaching change : 
Erasmus, when at Canterbury beforb the tctnb 
of Becket, observing it loaded with a va^t pro-^ 
fhsion cf jewels, wished that thc^e had 
dudributed among th^poor, and that the shrine 
had been only adorned wi^ boughs and fibwers; 

It A t ^ 

"For,” said he, "those who have heaped up all 
tliis mass of treasure wiU ou^day bo plunderadi 
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' ' * 
and faH a ptey to those who are in power;* — a 

prediction literally fulfilled about twenty years 

after it was made. The unknown adther of the 

Visions of Piers Pleughman, who wrote in the 

‘reign oflEftlward the Tlurd, surptistSJ the wdtld 

by a famous prediction of thSjhll affhJb r^Uglous 

houses ^om the hand ^ a Jcing, The ertentVas 

reused tSro' hundred* years aftefWards, by oilr 

ti * 

Henry the Eighth. The protettaht writes have 
hoi" scrupled to declare, that 'ih this instance 
he was divino numine afflatus.* But moral and 
poHtical prediction is not inspiration f the dne 
maybe lythught out by man; the djiher descends 
from God. The Sdme prihdple which' led'Eras- 
iihis ih jliredict that thdse trho* ^OTh‘**in poWt” 
wOuld^destro/the rich slwineif^ because no other 
ddss of hien ih sodety mate 'with ‘4o 
'fni^ty a body as* the monks, eondiieted'*ihe 
'dutho^ of Piers 'Pl<m|ltp(m t^«tho>same c(&- 

’’i^d'inikie pdwW ifeKfompSIh 

the 'mem Bkety^ alilift' piediofion 

Si^Vsdter Rhi^ei^^^resaw consequences 
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of the separatists and the i^cctaries in the national 

^ y 

churchy whicl^.piscurred aj^out 1.'530. The very 
scene lua imagination raised has been exhibited, 
to the letter of h^s description^ tyro centuries 
after the ^redi(^on ! His memorable .words are, 
" Time will even bring it* to pass, if it were not 
resisted, that God would be turned out 0^ churches 
into and from thenee fgain into 
and mo^ntai^f and imder all order of 

dis(4p|itte apd ohwr.eh-govemment left to mvofiess 
qf ojpinion and men’s fancips, and as many kinds 
ofreUgim spring up as there are parish-churches 
within England.” We are struck by the profound 
genius of Tacitus, who clearly foresaw the cala- 
mities which so long ravaged Europe ,on the fall 
of the Ropum empire, in a work written five 
hipidr^id years jiploire the, event!, In that.suh* 
lima anti^patioil of the future, he, observed, 
^Whi^ the Bomans shall be hunted^ outs frpm 
,i thi^coiui^tiaa w^eh they<^^ave ,oonquered, whpt 
V,wi]i> theft' hl^pen^v 5 <»Thedypvol]^d.^op|^ freed 
' -from their mastor^oppressspr, wiJJ Aot bp/nhlp to 
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the most cruel wars will exist among' all these 
nations.” * > i < 

W e are-told that Solon at Athens^ contemplating 
on the port and citadel of Munychia^ suddenly 
esdaimed/^HoW blind is man to futurity! Could 
the Athenians foresee what mischief this will do 
their city, they would even eat it with their own 
teeth, to get rid of it!”*~aprcdiction verified more 
thau two hundred years afterwards! Thales 
desired to be buried in an obscure quarter Of 
Milesia, observing that that very spot would in 
time be the forum. Charlemagne, in Ins old age, 
observing from the window of a castle a Norman 
descent on his coast, tears started in the eyes of 
the aged monarch. He predicted, that since they 
dared to threaten his dominions while he was 
yet living, what would they dh when he should 
he no nurre ! ' A melancholy predictibb, says Do 
F(fix, of their subsequent incursions, and of . the 
protracted Oalamities of the Frentdr nation during 
o^bole century! 

' • Thesre^seems to be somethhig iitmfiodt^ wMeh 
take in extensive views of huma!^ nature, which 
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serves them as a kiad of dirinatiom.end thc.coRi 
soiousness of this faculty has been asserted by' 
some. Cicero. appeds to Atticus hoir he had 
always judged of the affairs of the Republic as at 
good diviner; and that its overthrow had ^ hap-/ 
pened, as he had foreseen^ fourteen years before*. 
Cicero had not only predicted what happened In 
his own times^ but also what occurred long aftery 
according to the testimony of Cornelius Nepos«i 
The philosopher^ indeed, affects no secret revdory 
tion, nor visionary second-sight ; he honestly 
tolls lis that this art had been acquired merely 
liy study, and the administration of public affairs^ 
while he reminds his friend of several remarkable 
instances of his successful' predictions. dh 
not divine human events by the arts practised by 
the augurs ; but 1 use other signs." Cieej^o thuut 
expresses himself with the guarded obscurity of 
a philosopher who' could not openly ridicule tba 
prevailing superst^ns; hut we perfectly, com- 
prehend the nature of his " signs>" when, in thq 
groat pending event /of the rival confliels of 


* Ep. ad Att. Lib. 10. Ep. 1 
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Pompey and of Cae.sar, he shows the means ho 
used for his purpose. On one side I consider the 
humour and genius of Coesar, and on the other 
the condition and the manner of civil wars*.” 
In a word, the political diviner foretold events 
by their dependence on general causes, while the 
moral diviner, by his experience of the personal 
character, anticipated the actions of the indi- 
vidual. Others, too, have asserted tlic possession 
of this faculty, Du Vair, a famous chancellor 
of France, imagined the faculty was intuitive with 
him ; by lus own experience he had observed tlic 
results of this curious and obscure faculty, and 
at a time when the history of the human nund 
was so imperfectly comprehended, it is easy to 
account for the apparent egotism of this grave 
and dignified character. Born,” says he, ** with 
constitutional infirnuty, a mind and body but ill 
adapted to be laborious, with a most treacherous 
memory, enjoying no gift of nature, yet able at 
all times to exercise a sagacity so great, that I 
do not know, since 1 have reached manhood, that 


* £|i. ad Att. lib, 6> Ep. 6» : 
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any thing of importance has .htipponod to the 
state, to the publie, or to myself in particular, 
which I had not foreseen* " This faculty seems 
to be described by a remarkable expression em- 
ployed by Thucydides in his character of The- 
mistocles, of which the following is given as a 
close translation. ** By a species of sagacity 
peculiarly his own, for which he was in no degree 
indebted either to early education or after study, 
he was supereminently happy in forming a prompt 
judgment in matters that admitted but little time 
for deliberation; at the same time that he far 
surpassed all in his dedwcliom of the future from 
the past; or was the best guesser of the future 
from the pastf.” Should this faculty of moral 
and political prediction be ever considered as a 
science, wo can even furnish it with a denomina- 
tion; for the writer of the life of Sir Thomas 
Brown, prefixed to Ins works, in claiming the 

* remarkable confession I find in Menage’s Observa- 
tiimsW la lUngue Part IL p. 110. 

t Oixfif UfoiMSwy if uur^r ev’Siy, 

■cjr’ iTrinxiuTt fdiy te PovK^s xinnrfOf 

yvuiliwy, MtJ rwy ftsAAo/ffw yevijo'Ofieyow oifiirioy 

tlxacTTiJf. TaurcYDinB'', Lib. 1; 
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honour of it for that philosopher, c.alls it “ the 
Stochastic,” a term derived from the Greek and 
from archery, meaning, " to shoot at a mark.” 
This eminent genius, it seems, often " hit the 
Avhitc.” Our biographer declares, that though 
he were no prophet, yet in that faculty which 
comes nearest to it he excelled, i. e. tJie Slochastk, 
■wherein he was seldom mistaken as to future 
events, as well public as private.” 

We are not, indeed, inculcating the fanciful 
elements of an occult art : we know whence its 
principles may be drawn, and we may observe 
how It was practised by the wisest among the 
ancients. Aristotle, who collected all the curious 
knowledge of his times, has preserved some re- 
markable opinions on the art of divination. In 
detailing the various subterfuges practised by 
the pretended diviners of his day, he reveals the 
secret principle by which one of them regulated 
his predictions. He frankly declared that the 
futuhe being always very obscure, while. tho 
PAST was easy to know, his predictions fmd never 
the future for he decided from the past 

as it appedied in human affairs, which, however. 
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lie concealed from the multitude*. Such is the 
true ])riuciple by which a philosophical historian 
may become a skilful diviner. 

Human affairs make themselves; they grow 
out of one another, with slight variations ; and 
thus it is that they usually happen as they have 
happened. The necessary dependence of effects 
on causch, and the similarity of human interests 
and human passions, arc confirmed by compara- 
tive parallels with tlic past. The philosophic 
sage of holy writ truly deduced the important 
principle, (hat " the thing that hath been is that 
which shall be.” The vital facts of histori, 
deadened by the touch of chronological anti- 
quarianism, are restored to animation when Me 
comprehend the principles which necessarily 
terminate in certain results, and discover the 
characters among mankind who are the usual 
actors in these scenes. The heart of man beats 
on the same eternal springs; and whether he 
advances or retrogrades, ho cannot escape out of 
the march of human thought. Hence, in the 


^ Arist. Rliet. Hb« c* 5. 
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most extraordinaiy revolutions^ wc discover that 
the time and the place only have changed ; for 
even when events are not strictly parallel, wi| 
detect the same conducting principles! Sci^io 
Ammirato, one of the great Italian historians, in 
his curious discourses on Tacitus, intermingles 
ancient examples witli the modem ; that, he says, 
all may see how the truth of things is not altered 
by riie changes and diversities of time. Machiavel 
drew his illustrations of modern history from the 
anrient. 

When the French revolution recalled our at- 
tention to a similar eventful period in our own 
history, the neglected volumes which preserved 
the public and private liistory of our Charles the 
First and Cromwell were collected with eager 
curiosity. Often the scene existing before us, 
even the very personages themselves, opened on 
us in these forgotten pages. But as the annals 
of human nature did not commence with those 
of Charles the First, wo took a still morO) retro- 
grade step, and it was discovered ui 'ihia wider 
ranjpf that in the various governments, of Greece 
Rome, the events of those times bad' been 
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only reproduced. Among them the same prinei* 
pies had terminated in the same results^ and the 
same personages had figured in the same drama. 
This strikingly appeared in a little curious volume, 
entitled, ** Essai sur I’Histoire de la Revolution 
Fran9oise, par une Society d’Auteurs Latins,” 
published at Paris in 1801 . This " Society of 
Latin Authors,”' who so inimitably have written 
the history of the French revolution, consists of 
the Roman historians themselves ! By extracts 
ingeniously applied, the events of that melan* 
choly period are so appositely described, indeed 
so minutely narrated, that they will not fail to 
surprise those who are not accustomed to detect 
the perpetual parallels which we meet with in 
philosophical history. 

Many of these crisiscs in history are close re- 
semblances of each other. Compare the history 
of ** The I^eague” in France with that of our on n 
civil wars. We are struck by the similar oc- 
currences performed by the same political cha- 
racters who played their part on both those 
greit theatres of human action. A satirical 
royalist of those times has commemorated the 
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motives, the incidents, and the personages in tla' 
" Satire Menipp(5e dc la Vertu du Catholicon 
d'Espagne and this famous Satire Mcnipp^e” 
is a perfect Iludihras in prose ! The writer dis- 
covers all the bitter ridicule of Butler in his 
ludicrous and severe exhibition of the " Etats do 
Paris,” while the artist ^vho designed the satirical 
prints becomes no contemptible Hogarth. So 
much are these public events alike in their ge- 
neral spirit and termination, that they have 
afforded the subject of a printed but unpublislicd 
volume, entitled “ Essai snr Ics Revolutions*.” 
The whole work was modelled on this principle. 
“ It would be possible,” says the eloquent writer, 
" to frame a table or chart in whicli all the given 
imaginable events of the history of a people would 
be reduced to a mathematical exactness.” Tlic 
conception is fanciful, but its foundation lies deep 
in truth. 

* Tliig vurk wjs printed in London as a frtt rolumo, Tmf 
remained unpiiblislied. Tin's siugiUady ciuivus production 
was suppressed, but lYpriutod ut Paris. It Itas suffered llic 
most rrncl mutilations. I read, with surprise and instrnclioii, 
Uie.ai^ilpc copy which 1 assured w'Ss diO' only one saved 
from the baroc of the entire edition. 
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A roniarkablf* illustration of the secret prin- 
ciple- divulged by Aristotle, and described by 
Thucydides, appears in the recent confession of 
a man of genius among ourselves. When Mr. 
Coleridge was a political writer in the Morning 
Post and the Courier, at a period of darkness vind 
utter confusion, that writer was then conducted 
by a track of light, not revealed to ordinary 
journalist-., o)i the Napoleonic empire. “Of that 
despotism in masquerade” he decidetl by “ ihe 
state of Rome under the first Cajsars;” and of the 
Sj)anisb American revolution, by taking the war 
of the united provinces with Philip 11. as the 
ground-work of the comparison. “ On (uery 
great occurrence,” he says, “ I on(lea\onred to 
discover, in past nrsTOKT, the event that most 
nearly resembled it. 1 piocured the contempo- 
rary historians, memoriali.sts, and pamphleteers. 
Then fairly subtracting the points of difference 
from those of likeness, as the balance favoured 
the former or the latter, T conjectured that the 
result would be t^e same or diflR'rent. In the 
essays ‘ On the probable final Restoration of the 

VOL. II. xWu Series. J r v 
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Bourbons,’ I feci myself authorised to aflinu, l)y 
the eftect produced on many intelligent men, that 
were the dates wanting, it might have been sus- 
pected that the essays had been written within 
the last twelve months*.” 

In moral predictions on individuals, many have 
discovered the future character. The revolutionary 
character of Cardinal de Retz, even in his youth, 
was detected by the sagacity of Mazarine. Ih' 
then wrote a history of the conspiracy of Ficsco , 
with such vehement admiration of his hero, that 
the Italian politician, after its perusal, prcdi<'te() 
that the young author would be one of the most 
turbulent spirits of the age! The father of Marshal 
Biron, e\en amid the glory of his son, discovered 
the cloiid which, invisible to others, was to ob- 
scure it The father, indeed, well knew the fiery 
passions of his son. “ Biron,” said the domestii- 
seer, “ I advise thee, when peace takes place, to 
go and plant cabbages in thy garden, otherwise I 
warn thee, thou wilt lose thy head on a scaffold!” 

* Biu^phia Litcraria, or Biograpliica] Sketches of iny 
l.iloraiy l.ifr and Oputiouh. By S. T, Colcridgt*, Emj. 1807- 

\ (il I ]). 21 1. 
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Lorenzo de' Medici had studied the teinj)er of his 
son Piero; for Guicciardini informs us, that he ha»l 
often complained to his most intimate friends, that 
" he foresaw the imprudence and arrof»ancc of his 
son would occasion the ruin of his family.” There 
IS a remarkable prediction of James the Fir^l, 
of the evils likely to ensue from Laud’s vio- 
lence, in a f'onvcrsation ^iven by Hacket, which 
the kinpf held with Archbishop Williams, When 
the king was hard pressed to promote Laud, ho 
gave his reasons why he intended to “ keep Laud 
back from all place of rule and authority, because 
I find he hath a restless spirit, and cannot so.* 
when matters are Well, but loves to toos and 
change, and to bring things to a pitch of re- 
formation floating in his own brain, which en- 
dangers the stedfastness of that which is in u good 
pass. I speak not at random ; he hath made 
himself known to me to be such an one." James 
then gives the circumstances to which he alludei.; 
and at length, when, still pursued by the arch- 
bishop, then the organ of Buckingham, as usual, 
this king’s good-nature loo easily yielded ; lu- 
did not, hovsever, without t losing with this pre- 

V r !2 
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diction : “ Then take him to you I — but, on my 
soul, you will i*epcnt it !” The future character 
of Cromwell was apparent to two of our great 
]>oliticians. " This coarse unpromising man,” 
said Lord Falkland> pointing to Cromwell, “ will 
be the first person in the kingdom, if the nation 
comes to blows !” And Archbishop Williams told 
( harles the First confidentially, that " There was 
Ihttt in Cromwdll which foreboded something dan- 
gerous, and wished his majesty would cither win 
him over to him, or get him taken off.” I’lie 
Marquis of Wellesley’s incomparable character 
of Bonaparte predicted his fall when highest in 
his glory; that great statesman then poured forth 
the sublime language of philosophical prophecy. 
“ His eagerness of power is so inordinate ; his 
jealousy of independence so fierce ; his keenness 
of appetite so feverish in all that touched his 
ambition, even in the most trifling things, that he 
must plunge into dreadful difiieuHies. He is 
one of an order of minds that by nature make 
for thcroscUcs great reverses,” 

liord Mansfield was once asked, after the com- 
mcuccmeiit of tin* • French re\ olutjon, n hen it 
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would end ? His lordship replied, " It is an event 
xoilhout precedent, and thorefore uilhovl pro- 
gnostic.” The truth, however, is, that it had 
both. Our own history had furnished a pre- 
oedent in the times of Charles the First. And 
the prognostics were so redundant, that a vo- 
lume might be collected of jvassages from va- 
rious writers who had predicted it. Ilowevrr 
ingenious might be a history of the Reformation 
before it occurred, the evidence could not ])e more 
authentic and positive than that of the groat 
moral and political revolution which we have 
witnessed in our own days, 

A prediction, which Bishop Butler threw out 
in a sermon before the House of Lords, in 
does honour to his political sagacity, as well as 
to his knowledge of human nature ; . he calculated 
that the irreligious spirit would produce, some 
time or other, political disorders, similar to those 
which, in the seventeenth century,. had arisen 
from religious -fanaticism. Is there no danger,” 
he observed, “ that all this may raise somewhat 
like that levelling sjnrit, upon atheistical prin- 
ciples, which in the last age prevailed upon en- 
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thiisiastif ones ? Not to speak of the possibility 
that dijferent sorts of people may unite in it upon 
these contrary p'inciplesr All this literally has 
been accomplished ! licibnitz, indeed, foresaw the 
results of those selfish and at length demoralising 
opinions, which began to prevail through Europe in 
his day. These disorganising principles, conducted 
by a political sect, who tried " to be worse than 
they could be,” as old Montaigne expresses it ; a 
sort of men who have been audaciously congra- 
tulated as having a ta^te for evil exhibited to 
the astonished world the dismal catastrophe tl)e 
philosopher predicted. I shall give this remark- 
able passage. " I find that certain opinions, ap- 
proaching those of Epicurus and Spinosa, are, 
little by little, insinuating themselves into the 
minds of the great rulers of public affairs, who 
serve as the guides of others, and on whom all 
matters depend ; besides, these opinions arc also 
sliding into fashionable books, and thus they are 
preparing all things to that cenekal revolution 
'ahkh menaces Europe; destroying those ge- 
nerous sentiments of the ancients, Greek and 
Koman, which preferred the love of country and 
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jmblic good, and the carcb of posterity, to fortune 
and even to life. Our public ipii'ils"^, as the 
1'lngli.sh call them, excessively diminish, and are 
no more in fashion, and will be still less while 
llic least vicious of these men preserve only one 
princlide, which they call honour; a prineijile 
which only keeps them from not doing what they 
deem a low action, while they openly laugh at 
the love of country — ridicule those who are 
zealous for public ends — and when a well-inten- 
(ioned man asks what will become of their pos- 
l<'iityl they rojdy, ‘Then, as now!’ But il 
riuj/ happen to these persons themselves to have to 
endure those evils 'sx'hich thep believe are rescrt'cd 
for others. If this epidemical and intellectual 
(liNorder could be corrected, lohosc bad tweets are 
already visible, those evils might still be pre- 
vented ; but if it proceeds in its growth, i’/o- 
! f deuce mil correct man hy the very revolution 
r« hich must spring from it. Whatever may happen 


^ Public and jnbitc splnt^y were about the year 1700 
liousclioW words with u<» Izcibnitz was struck by their sig- 
iiifictiiicc, but it might now puzzic us to find synonyms, or 
even to explain tlio lery terms thcTnbelvc>. 
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itttlced^ all must turn out, as usual, for flte best 
in general at the end of the account, although 
this cannot happen 'ucilhout the punishment of those 
who contribute even to general good by their evil 
actions.” The most superficial reader will hardly 
require a commentary on this very remarkable 
passage; he must instantly perceive how Leibnitz, 
in the seventeenth centurv, foresaw what has 
occurred in the eighteenth; and the prediction 
has been verified in the history of the actoi-s in 
tlie late revolution, while the result, wbicli we 
have not })crhaps yet had, according to Leibnitv/s 
own exhilarating system of optimism, is an educ- 
tion of good from evil. 

A great genius, who was oppressed by ma- 
lignant rivals in his own times; has been noticed 

by Madame de Stael, as having left behind him an 
r 

actual prophecy of the French revolution ; this 
was Guihert, who, in his Commentary on Folard’s 

Polybius, published in 1727, declared, that "aeon- 

* 

spiracy is -actually forming inFhirope, by means at 
once so subtle and cfiicacious, that I am sorry not 
to have, come into t^e world thirty years later lo 
witness its result. It must be confessed that the 



sovereigns of Europe wear very bad spectacles. 
The proofs of it are mathcmalicab if such proofs 
ever were, of a conspiracy.” Guibert unquestiona- 
bly foresaw the anti-raonarchical sj>irit gathering 
up its mighty wings, and rising over the universe ! 
bnt could not -judge of the nature of the impulse 
w hich he predicted; prophesying from the ideas in 
his luminous intellect, he seems to have been far 
more curious about, than certain of the conse- 
quences. Rousseau even circumstantially pre- 
dicted the convulsions of modern Europe. Hestood 
on the crisis of the French revolution, which he 
vividly foresaw, for he seriously advised the higher 
classes of society to have their children taught 
-'(omc useful trade ; a notion highly ridiculed on 
the first appearance of the Emile ; but at its hour 
the awful truth struck! lie, too, foresaw the 
horrors of that revolution; for he announced that 
Emile designed to emigrate, because, from the 
moral state of the people, a virtuous revolution 
had become impossible*. The eloquence of 

* This extraordinary passage is at the dose of the third 
book of to which I must relcr the reader, ft is curious, 
lioivcVer, to observe, that in 1760 Rousseau poured hrih tho 



lJurkc wah ol'ten oracular; and a hpccch of Pill. 
i)i ]S0(>, painted the state of Europe as it was 
only realised fifteen years afterwards. 

But many remarkable predictions have turned 
out to be false. Whenever the facts on which 
the prediction is raised are altered in their situa- 
tion, what was relatively true ceases to operate 
as a general principle. For instance, to that 
striking anticipation which Rousseau formed of 
the French revolution, he added, by way of note, 
as remarkable a prediction on monauchv. Jc 
iicns pour impossible que les grandes rnomre/ties 
do V Europe aient encore lo7ig terns a d^irer; 
lollies out brilUy et tout Hat qui brille est sur son 
doclin. The predominant anti-monarchical spirit 
among our rising generation seems to hasten on 

f(»l lowing awful predictions, which were considered qiiit(' absurd. 

Voiis voiib fioz Tordre actuel de la soriete sans soiiger que 
cet rtrdre cst siijet ^ dcs revoluiiotts grand do- 

\ieut petit, le riche deviont pauvie, le monarque devient sujet 
— iioiiit approchniA Vvtat tie rrise et (In sievle des revolutions. 
Quo fera done dans la bassese ce satrupe que vous ii^iurez 
i*h*vo quo pour la gi*andeur ? Que fera dans la paiivrot^, 
publicain qui ne scait vivre quo d*or? Que fera depourvu 
dii tout CO fastueux imbccillo qui ne sait point user do lui- 
nitJiic?” &c. &.C. 
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the accomplishment of the prophecy ; but if an 
important alteration has occurred in the nature 
of things, we may question the result. If by 
looking into the past, Rousseau found facts which 
sufficiently proved that nations in the height of 
their splendour and corruption had closed their 
career by falling an easy conquest to barbarous 
invaders, who annilulated the most polished 
peo})le at a single blow; we now find that no 
such power any longer exists in the great family 
of Europe : the state of the question is therefore 
changed. It is wote how corrupt nations will 
act against corrupt nations, equally enlightened? 
Rut if the citizen of Geneva drew his prediction 
of the extinction of monarchy in Europe from 
that predilection for democracy which assumes 
that a republic must necessarily produce more 
hajipiness to the people than a monarchy, then . 
we say that the fatal experiment was again re- 
])eated since the prediction, and the fact proved 

I- 

not true ! The very excess of democracy in- 
evitably terminates in a monarcliical state ; and 
w ere all the monarchies in Europe republics, a 
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philosopher might safely predict the restoration 
of monarchy ! 

If a prediction be raised on facts which our 
own prejudices induce us to infer will exist, it 
must bo chimerical. We have an universKl 
Chronicle of the Monk Cariop, printed in 
in which he announces that the world was about 
ending, as well as his chronicle of it; that the 
Turkish empire would not last many years ; that 
after the death of Charles the Fifth the empire 
of Germany would be torn to pieces by the 
Germans themselves. This monk will no longer 
pass for a prophet ; he belongs to that class of 
historians who write to humour their own pre- 
judices, like a certain lady-prophetess, who, in 
1811 , predicted that grass was to grow in Cheap- 
side about this time! The monk Carion, like 
others of greater name, had miscalculated the 
weeks of Daniel, and wished more ill to the Ma- 
hometans than suit the Christian' cabinets of 
Europe to inflict on them ; and, lastly, the mo- 
nastic historian had no notion that it would 
please Providence to prosper the heresy of 
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Luthev! Sir James Macintoisih once ol).Ner\od, 
I am sensible, that in the field of political pre- 
dktiont veteran sagacity has often been deceived.” 
Sir James alluded to the memorable example of 
Harrington, who published a demonstration of 
ihc impossibility of re-establishing monarchy in 
Kngland six months before the restoration of 
Charles the Second. But the author of the 
Oceana was a political fanatic, who ventured to 
predict an event, not by other similar events, 
but by a theoretical principle which he had 
formed, tliat the balance of power depend.s on 
that of property.” Harrington, in this contracted 
\iew of human nature, had dropped out of his 
{■alculation all the stirring passions of ambition 
ai^d party, and the vacillations of the multitude. 
A similar error of a great genius occurs in 
l)e Foe. “ Child,’’ says Mr. Ceorge Chalmers, 

“ foreseeing from expericuco that men’s conduct 
must finally be decided by their principlcst fouk- 
TOLu die cohmal revolt De Foe, allowing his 
prejudices to obscure liis sagacity, reprobated 
Unit suggestion, bccaufc lio deemed inUresi a 
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more strenuous prompter than cnlhuaiasmr I’he 
predictions of Harrington and De I'oe are pre- 
cisely such as we might expect from a petty 
calculator — a political economist, who can fee 
nothing farther than immediate results ; but the 
true philosophical predictor was Child, who had 
read the past. It is probable that the American 
emancipation from the mother-country of Eng- 
land was foreseen, twenty or thirty years before it 
occurred, though not perhaps by the administra- 
tion. Lord Orford, writing in 1751* under the 
ministry of the Duke of Newcastle, blames 
“ The instructions to the governor of New York, 
which scorned better calculated for the latitude 
of lilexico, and for a Spanish tribunal, than for a 
free British settlement, and in such opulence and 
such haughtiness, that suspicionshad Ion" l/ecn con- 
ceived qf their meditating to throve) off the depend- 
ence on their mother counirtf.” If this was written 
at the time, as the author asserts, it is a very re- 
markable passage, observes the noble editor of 
his memoirs. The prognostics or prcsagc.> of tiii'' 
rei olution, it may now be diilicult to recoi er ; 
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but it is evident that Child, belbrc the lime when 
liOrd Orford wrote this passage, prcdicte«l the 
so{)aration on true and philosophical principles. 

Even when the event does not always justify 
the prediction, the predictor may not have been 
the less correct in his principles of divination. 
The catastrophe of human life, and the turn of 
great events, often prove accidental. Marshal 
lliron, whom we liavc noticed, might have 
ascended the throne instead of the scaflbld ; 
Cromwell and De Rclz; miglit have become only 
tlie favourite general, or the minister of their sovc • 
reigns. Fortuitous events arc not comprehended 
in the reach of human prescience ; such must be 
consigned to those vulgar superstitions w'hich 
presume to discover the issue of human events, 
without pretending to any human knowledge. 
'I'hcre is nothing supernatural in the prescience 
of the philosopher. 

Sometimes predictions have been condemmul 
as false ones, which, when scrutuiised, we can 
scarcely deem to have failed: they may have bceji 
accomplihhc<l, and lliey may again revolve on us. 
In 17*1'!) Di’- Hartley publinhcd bih Obsen ulioii', 
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f)n Man and precliotod the fall of the existing- 
governments and hierarchies in two simple pro- 
positions ; among others — 

Prop. 81 . It is probable that all the civil 
governments will be overturned. 

Prop. 82 . It is probable that the present 
fonns of church-government will be dissolved. 

Many were alarmed at these predicted falls of 
church and state. Lady Charlotte Wentworth 
asked Hartley when these terrible things would 
happen ? The answer of the predictor was not less 
awful : " I am an old man, and shall not live to 
see them ; but you are a young W'oraan, and pro- 
bably will see them.” In the subsequent revo- 
lutions of America and of France, and perhaps 
now of Spain, we can hardly deny that these 
predictions had failed. A fortuitous event has 
once more throw n back Europe into its old 
corners; but we still revolve in a circle, and 
w nat is now dark and remote may again come 
round, when time has performed its great cycle. 
There was a prophetical passage in Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, regarding the church, which 
I «ng occupied the speculations of its expounders. 
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Hooker indeed seemed to hare done what no 
• predictor of human events should do ; he fixed 
on the period of its accomplishment. In 1597 t 
he declared that it would " peradventure fall out 
to be three-score and ten years, or if strength do 
awe, into four-score.” Those who had outlived 
the revolution in 1641, when the long parliament 
pulled down the ecclesiastical establishment, and 
sold the church lands, — a circumstance which 
Hooker had contemplated — and were afterwards 
returned to their places on the Restoration, 
imagined that the prediction had not yet been 
completed, and were looking with great anxiety 
towards the year 1677, for the close of this 
extraordinary prediction ! When Bishop Barlow, 
in 1675 , was consulted on it, he endeavoured 
to dissipate the panic, by referring to an old 
historian, who had reproached our nation for 
their proneness to prophecies! The prediction 
of the venerable Hooker in truth had been 
fully accomplished, and the event had occurred 
without Bishop Barlow having recurred to it; 
so easy it seems to forget what we dislike to 
remember! The period of time was too literally 
VOL. 11 . Series. J ■ c e 
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taken; and seems to have been only the figurative 
e'ipression of man’s age in scriptural language, 
which Hooker had employed; but no one will 
now deny that this prescient sage had pro- 
foundly foreseen the results of that rising party, 
whose designs on chureh and state were clearly 
depicted in his own luminous view. 

The philosophical predictor in foretelling a 
crisis, from the appearances of things, will not 
rashly assign the period of time ; for the crisis 
which he anticipates is calculated on by that 
inevitable march of events which generate each 
other in human affains ; but the period is always 
dubious, being cither retarded or accelerated by 
circumstances of a nature incapable of entering 
into this moral arithmetic. It is probable, that a 
revolution, similar to that of France, would have 
occurred in this country, had it not been counter- 
acted by the genius of Pitt. In 16'18, it was easy 
to foretell, by the political prognostics, that a 
mi^ity war throughout Europe must necessarily 
occur. At that moment, observes Bayle, the house 
of Austria aimed at an universal monarchy; the 
consequent domineering spirit of the ministers of 
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the emperor and the king of Spain, combined with 
their determination to exterminate the new reli- 
gions, excited a re-action to this imperial despot- 
ism ; public opinion had been suppressed, till every 
people grew impatient; while their sovereigns, 
influenced by national feeling, were combining 
against Austria. But Austria was a vast military 
power, and her generals were the first of their 
class. The efforts of Europe would then be often 
repulsed ! This state of affairs prognosticated a 
long war — and when at length it broke out, It 
lasted thirty years! The approach .and tlie 
duration of the war might have been pre<lieted ; 
but the period of its termination could not have 
been foreseen. 

There i.s, however, a spirit of political vaticina- 
tion which presumes to pass beyond the bound.i- 
nes of human prescience; it has been often 
ascribed to the highest source of inspiration by 
enthusiasts; but since "the language of pro- 
phecy” has ceased, sucli pretensions* are not less 
impious than they are unphilosophical. Knox 
the reformer possessed an extraordinary portion 
of this awful prophetic confidence: he appears 
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to have predicted several remarkable events, and 
the fates of some persons. We arc told, that, 
condemned to a galley at Rochelle, he predicted 
that “ within two or three years, he should preach 
the gospel at Saint Giles’s in Edinburgh;” an 
improbable event, which happened. Of Mary 
and Darnley, he pronounced, that " as the king, 
for the queen’s pleasure, had gone to mass, the 
Lord, in his justice, would make her the instru- 
ment of his overthrow.” Other striking predic- 
tions of the deaths of Thomas Maitland, and of 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and the warning ho solemnly 
gave to the Regent Murray not to go to I.in- 
lithgow, where he was assassinated, occasioned a 
barbarous people to imagine that the prophet 
Knox had received an immediate communication 
from Heaven. A Spanish friar and almanack- 
maker predicted, in clear and precise words, the 
death of Henry the Fourth of France; and 
Pieresc, though he had no faith in the vain science 
of astrology, yet, alarmed at whatever menaced 
the life of a beloved monarch, consulted with 
some of the king’s friends, and had the Spanish 
^ilmanack laid before his majesty. That high-spi- 
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rited monarch thanked them for their solicitude, 
blit utterly sli/^hted the prediction: the event 
occurred, and in the following year tlic Spanish 
friar spread his own fame in a new almanack. 
I haic been occasionally struck at the Jeremiads 
of honest George Withers, the vaticinating poi't 
of our civil wars : some of his works afford many 
solemn predictions. We may account for many 
piedictioiis of this class, without the intenentiou 
of any snperiiafuval agency. Among the busy 
.spirits of a revolutionary age, the heads of a 
p.uly, such as Knox, have frequently secret com- 
municatious w ith spies or u itli friends. In a con- 
<<nil s(nirec of (om oiled mfoimation, a shrewd, 
cnnfident. and eiitlmsiasii. lemjier will find 
ample matter for mj’-rerious prescience. Knox 
exercised that deep sagacity which took in the 
most enlarged views of the future, as appears by 
his Machiavelian foresight on the barbarous de- 
struction of the monasteries and the cathedrals. — 
The best way to keep the rooks from returning, 
is to pull down their nests” In the case of the 
prediction of the death of Henry the Fourth, by 
the jSipanish friar, it resulted either from his being 
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acquainted with the plot, or from his being made 
an instrument for their purpose hy those who 
were. It appears that rumours of Henry’s 
assassination were rife in Spain and Italy, before 
the event occurred. Such vuticinators as George 
Withers will always, jibo in those disturbed 
times, wluth his own prosaic metre has forcibly 
depicted. 

" II may 1k> on tlial mIiicIi tlicy find 

Within their heaits, a sudden li^ht hath sliind. 
Mating rcfiectiuus of some tiiivus to epMr, 

Whi<-h le.ne M’ithin them intisiiigs tiouhleKiii e 
To tlieir veak spirits; or too intricate 
For them to put in order, ami i elate. 

Tliey jud; as men in evtasies have diaie — 

Striving tiinr cloudy visions to dec laic— - 
And I, jicrhaps, among these ni.iy lx? one 
Tliat was l<*t Io(. V for senko to l»e , 
f blunder out uliai \vori(il}-piiuleiit inon 
Count inadnes^e. ‘ — P, 7^- 

Separating human prediction from inspired 
prophecy, we only ascribe to the faculties of man 
that acquired prescience which we have demon- 
strated that some great minds have uuquestion- 

* “A darklautheme, nfferiug a dim discorerf, ititenni»Hl 
with rewenthraDCcii, predictions 810, J6S2.*’ 
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ably exercised. We have discovered its ptinciples 
in the necessary dependence of effects on general 
causes, and wc have shown that, impelled by the 
same motives, and circumscribed by the same 
passions, all human afibirs revolve in a circle; 
and we have opened the true source of this yet 
imperfect science of moral and political pre- 
DiiiioN, in an intimate, but a discriminative, 
knowledge of the past. 

Authority is sacred, when experience affords 
parallels and analogies. Tf much which may 
overwhelm when it shall happen, can be foreseen, 
the prescient statesman and moralist may provide 
defensive measures to break the waters, whose 
streams they cannot alnavs direct ; and venerable 
IloohLR ha-> profoundly olKscrvcd, that “the best 
things have boon o■^'erthro^^n, not so much by 
puissance and might of advcr.'.aries, as through 
defect of council in those that should have upheld 
and defended' the same*.” 

Hooker wrote this about 1560,aTid be wrote before theSMe 
des nSvolutionea had begun, even among ourselves! He pene* 
trated into this important principle merely by the force of his 
own meditation, vmntsnt, after more* practical ex- 

perience in political rerolution8,averyintelligentFroa<^ writer. 
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The philosophy ftf history blends the past with 
the present, and combines the present with the 
^future ; each is but a portion of the other ! The 
actual state of a thing is necessarily determined 
by its antecedent, and thus progressively througli 
the chain of human existence; while " the present 
is always full of the future,” as Leibnitz has 
happily expressed tlie idea. 

A new and beautiful light is thus thrown over 
the annals of mankind, by the analogies and 
the parallels of different ages in succession. 
How the seventeenth century has influenced the 
eighteenth, and the results of the nineteenth, as 
they shall appear in the twentieth, might open a 
source of pbeeictions, to which,however difficult 
it might be to affix their dates, there would be 
none in exploring into causes, and tracing their 
inevitable effects. 

in a pamphlet, entitled " M. do Villele,” says, “ Experience 
proclaims a great truth — namely, that revolutions themselves 
cannot succeed, except when they are favoured by a portion of 
the Goveunment.” lie illustrates the axiom by the different 
revolutions which have occurred m his nation within these 
thirty years. It is the same truth traced to its source by 
another road. 
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The multitude live only among the shadows of 
things in the appearances of the present^ the 
learned, busied with the vast, can only trace 
whence, and how, all comes ; but he who is one 
of the people and one of the learned, the true 
philosopher, views the natural tendency and ter- 
minations which are preparing for the future ! 
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ADDENDUM. 

To the secret history and the singular fate of 
Sir Ur.wis Sruci-ET, p. 122, or as the name ap- 
pears in Prince’s '‘Worthies of Devon,” Stukely — 
it may be curious to add Avhat I learn from my 
friend Mr. Merivale, uhoso taste as an elegant 
literary antiquary will, I hope, hereafter illustrate 
the history of his native county. The secret 
practices of this “ Sir .ludas” of the court of James 
the First, which I have discovered, throw light 
on an old tradition which still exists in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aston, the residence of this wretched 
man. The country people have long had a notion 
tliat great treasures are concealed at tlie bottom 
of a w ell ill his grounds, consisting of the gold 
which he received for his bribe ; or perhaps the 
other gold w hich he clipped, and might have there 
concealed. This is a striking instance of the many 
historical fticts which, though entirely unknown 
or forgotten, may be often discovered to lie hid, 
or disguised, in popular traditions. 
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